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Do you know that, 


Captax is on the up-grade and going 
strong, gaining business from new customers 
and in additional stocks from old customers. 


Captax is being used with the greatest 
success in white goods for good ageing and 
freedom from discoloration; in black goods for 


good wearing qualities; 


in friction stocks 


for good flexing; in tubes, insulated wire, 
footwear, proofed fabrics and all kinds of 
mechanical goods. 


Captax has merit. 
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Edison’s Rubber Process 


A Mechanical Process for Obtaining Rubber from 
Plants in Which the Rubber Content Is Small 





ONSIDERABLE interest _ re- 
C cently has been aroused by pub- 

licity concerning Thomas Edi- 
son’s protracted search. for commercial 
sources of crude rubber from plants 
native to the United States. At the 
time nothing was disclosed about the 
method employed to secure rubber com- 
mercially from the extremely small 
content available in goldenrod and 
other plants named in the reports. 

The Edison method for rubber ex- 
traction as officially disclosed’ shows 
it to be a modification of the process 
regularly employed for the extraction 
of rubber from guayule shrub. In 
that process the dried plants are passed 
through crushing rolls, and the crushed 
mass is reduced to a very fine pulp in 
ball mills. The pulp thus produced 
is transferred to tanks and allowed to 








The first or debarking and depithing 
stage of the improved process is con- 
ducted as follows: After reaping and 
drying, the plants are first crushed in 
rollers to open up the pith and break 
the bark. The plants are next cut 
into half-inch pieces and soaked in 
water to render the bark and pith 
quite soft. This soaking does not 
appreciably soften or affect the hard 
woody material. The soaked mass is 
next transferred to water-filled ball 
mills equipped with but a small num- 
ber of balls. By the action of these 
mills the bark and pith are practically 
entirely separated from the hard woody 
material. The latter constitutes as much 
as eighty per cent of the entire weight 
and is useless for rubber extraction. 

Treatment for about an hour in the 
ball mill completely separates the bark 








settle until the woody material of the 
pulp becomes water-logged and sinks 
to the bottom of the tanks. The 
agglomerated rubber particles present rise to the surface of 
the water in the tanks, are floated off, separated from the 
water, and subsequently processed to bring the rubber into 
merchantable condition. This process is not adapted for 
extracting rubber from plants where the rubber content is 
as low as two per cent because the rubber content of the 
waste material resulting from the process is as much as two 
per cent of the whole in the case of plants containing ten 
per cent of rubber. 

The Edison extraction process is especially designed for 
the treatment of plants in which the rubber content is very 
small, as for example from one per cent down to a half of 
that proportion or less. The improved process comprises a 
“debarking and depithing” stage and the “extracting” stage. 

A majority of those plants which contain rubber in small 
quantities have in their make-up a large amount of hard 
woody material usually containing no appreciable amount 
of rubber. The latex or rubber is almost entirely contained 
either in the bark or in the bark and pith. 


1 United States Patent No. 1,740,079, Dec. 17, 1929. 
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and pith from the woody material. 
The entire contents of the mill are 
then screened through a suitable mesh 
and washed. The woody material is retained on the screen. 

The second or extracting stage begins by the reduction of 
the bark and pith, screened from the woody matter, 
by grinding in a ball mill to an impalpable pulp. The 
contents of the ball mill are then transferred to settling 
tanks where after a suitable period the rubber particles rise 
to the surface of the water and are floated off. The collected 
rubber can then be converted to dry merchantable condition 
by the usual means. 

This improved process is practicable from a commercial 
standpoint to treat plants containing but very small amounts 
of rubber because of the fact that the valuable rubber con- 
taining material of the plants is separated and sufficiently 
concentrated, as a result of the first stage, as to render prac- 
tical the results of the extracting stage of the process. 

The inventor suggests in his specifications that the first 
stage of his process can be carried out at the farm where 
the plants are grown, and the bark and pith pulp dried and 
pressed into cakes for shipment to a central point, there to 
be subjected to the extraction stage. 
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Rubber Manufacturers Dinner 


HE Thirtieth Annual Dinner of the Rubber Manu- 

tacturers Association, Inc., was held in the Grand 

Ballroom of the Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., 
on the evening of January 6, 1930. There were six hundred 
members and guests present. 

The entertainment provided for the evening was particu- 
larly well selected and comprised a very eloquent address 
by Hon. Theodore Christianson, Governor of Minnesota, 
songs by Signor Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, and music by 
the Commodore Orchestra. F. A. Seiberling, retiring presi- 
dent of the Association, closed the program with a ringing 
speech on the lack of intelligent foresight and leadership in 
the rubber industry. 

Governor Christianson’s Speech 

Governor Christianson delivered a scholarly oration on 
the problems of government and industry in restoring indus- 
trial balance. Not so long ago the family was the principal 
economic unit, and the farm produced every needed com- 
modity. The question of distribution was not raised, and 
the preservation of industrial balance was easy. But now 
this has changed, largely owing to the automobile, and we 
are in the machine age. This age of specialization and 
division of labor has accentuated the problem of distribution 
of income, and that equitable apportionment can be accom- 
plished only by establishing an industrial balance. (uota- 
tions follow. 

“Instead of discontinuing 
to find the increased income to sustain the more expensive 
life which the machine has made possible. To do that 
requires adjustments that will test the ability of the states- 
men of America and the foresight and wisdom of its indus- 
trial leaders. 

“The adjustment between industrial capital and labor is 
being worked out through collective bargaining between 
organized groups of workingmen and employers. It is being 
facilitated by the success of the new economist in convincing 
industry that its welfare depends upon maintaining a market 
which is sustained by the purchasing power of well-paid 
labor. 

“The adjustment between industry and agriculture is more 
difficult, for it will be necessary to effect an understanding 
between two groups, one so conditioned that it cannot bar- 
gain effectively. On one side are owners of industry and 
their organized workmen, whose prosperity is dependent upon 
getting for industry as large a share of the national income 
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as possible. On the other side are the fa:mers, who have 
found it impossible to speak through one mouthpiece. — Still 
that adjustment must be made. Without it there can be no 
permanent prosperity for either industry or agriculture. 

“Industrial leaders in America today are looking abroad 
for markets to make up for the loss sustained by reason of 
the impaired purchasing power of agriculture. They point 
to the increasing exports of manufactured goods, which in 
1929 reached $3,250,000,000—9 per cent higher than that 
for the previous year and 18 per cent higher than 1922. 

“Those who see in foreign countries continuing oppor- 
tunity for the expansion of trade have not thought their 
problem through. It was natural that there should be such 
expansion during the decade after the War. During that 
struggle we made great gains in the race for industrial 
supremacy. Europe has not yet caught up. That she will 
eventually no man can doubt. A Europe welded into indus- 
trial unity will present a formidable challenge and may 
ultimately force us out of foreign markets. 

“The unemployment problem is acute in many centers. 
It is becoming constantly more acute as more rural people 
move to town. Industrial labor, therefore, has a stake in 
the restoration of the economic balance. It is doubtful if 
the policy of paying high wages to support consumptive 
demand can be continued in the face of fierce competition 
in the labor market. 

“The trend of population cityward has increased produc- 
tive capacity in the industrial field, which, unless controlled, 
will result in a glut of goods. The cause of the trend to 
the cities, with its social and economic consequences, is our 
failure to preserve the industrial balance. 

‘Heretofore overproduction has been checked by consoli- 
dating ownership and closing superfluous plants. How long 
public opinion will sanction consolidations after it begins 
to appear that they tend to reduce many workingmen and 
executives to the ranks of the unemployed, is problematical. 

‘Herbert Hoover senses this. When he asked Congress 
in its revision of the tariff to leave industrial schedules as 
they are, except in a limited field, and boost agricultural 
schedules, he sought to restore that fine equipoise of industry 
and agriculture which is essential to their prosperity. 

“At the outset I promised more questions than I would 
answer. I believe I have succeeded in keeping that promise. 
The only answer I have given to the question how the indus- 
trial balance can be restored is a fair adjustment of the tariff.” 
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President Seiberling’s Address 


Gentlemen, vou may not know it, many of you, but this 
is the Thirtieth Annual Dinner of the Rubber Association, 
either the Rubber Club, The: Rubber Association of America, 
or The Rubber Manufacturers Association. They have lived 
for thirty years, and incidentally, if I may add to the 
antiquity of the occasion, this is my thirty-third year in th> 
rubber business. I notice Harvey Firestone antedated me by 
two years, but I started my concern two years before he did 

This is the sort of an occasion when everybody cught to 
feel good and we ought to go away happy. As I haven't any 
prepared address, I am going to talk to you intimately just 
for a minute. Let us lay the black page down first. You 
heard the Governor’s [Governor Christianson of Minnesota | 
address. He is one of the apostles that wants farm relief, 
and if you can believe him—and I do—they need it. But 
in order that the Governor may not go away from here feel- 
ing that the farmer is the only one that is entitled to relief, 
I want to tell him something about the rubber business. 

Governor, I am going to quote these figures: Thirty years 
ago when this Association was organized, we had 301 indu;- 
tries of all kinds in the rubber business, with 36,000 wag? 
earners. The total volume of the business of the United 
States at that time in rubber was $99,000;000. Teday, of 
all kinds of rubber manufacturers, not limited to tires, be- 
cause those fellows have been shrinking in number, we have 
450 industries big and small. We have over 150,000 wage 
earners, and the business in the year 1929 approximates 
$1,200,000,000. That is some record. I think it is a record 
of progress in the industry matched only perhaps by the 
automobile industry. 

Now we are in a time that they call recession. We had 
something of that sort of experience about nine years ago, 
when we had a cataclysm of distress world-wide in scope, 
the most severe business depression in all history. Today 
we have a recession that affects only our own country. But 
that the Governor may go back to the Northwest with a pic- 
ture of one of the industries that isn’t feeling very well, I 
want to tell him something of what has happened the past 
nine years in the rubber industry. 

We have in the past nine years handled in the rubber 
business a volume approximating $10,000,000,000. The 
actual figures are $9,986,000,000 and some odd dollars. We 
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have paid in dividends of all kinds during that period less 
than $180,000,000. In other words, considerably less than 
2 per cent on that turnover. 

We have within the past eighteen months put nearly $200,- 
000,000 of new capital in the rubber business to fill up the 
gap of losses made before, and some of us apparently are 
proud of the position of the rubber industry today. We are 
handling the rubber business today without rhyme or reason. 
We are in the rubber business today making an actual loss 
in certain branches of it, and I noticed when my friend 
Firestone referred to some of the tires being sold to the 
manufacturers of automobiles at cost, my friend Swavne here, 
slipped back as though ashamed of himself. He hasn't any 
reason to be for no one in the automobile industry sought 
for such values, but the tire manufacturers themselves have 
been handling that business like the wolves in the jungle. It 
has been a case of outlaw work, every man for himself, until 
today, to their shame, they are selling their tires’ to these 
manufacturers not at cost but below cost. And I hold that 
that proceeding is dishonest, for it is dealing with a class on 
terms, unfair to a larger class, out of whom they must get 
more money to make up their losses on this side. I say that 
is to the discredit of the industry and I think the world 
ought to know it. 

I am giving a black picture. We have come through the 
past year not in a very happy state. We weren’t well co- 
ordinated, and so the first six months of the year we ran our 
factories at full speed, perhaps on the stock market wave, I 
don’t know, but we landed in the middle of the year with 
the largest inventory of tires on hand that we had ever had 
on a first of July. The past six months we have been ab- 
sorbing that inventory and we have had the recession. The 
stock market has helped the static end of it and made people 
a little gloomy. But the tragedy of it is that we had had to 
throw men out of employment. There are one-third less 
workers in the rubber factories in the United States today 
than were operating last May and June, and we have got 
to learn in the future how to run our business so that we 
may keep an even trend, as near as we can, in the employ- 
ment of labor. 

It is not right to employ these men for one season in the 
year to full capacity and then throw them out on the streets 
for a period of three to six months hunting for a job. That 
can only be cured by a coordination and a cooperation among 
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the leaders of the industry that shall take into account these 
changed conditions, anticipate them, and then provide for 
them. 

In your minds may be rising the question of the Sherman 
Act, the Clayton Act, the Valentine Act, and so forth, but the 
business world and the entire country has learned that those 
laws have become obsolete. They may have fitted the times 
ferty years ago. They don’t fit the times of today and they 
should be properly modified. We have learned that the 
dominant interest in all business is the public interest, and 
the public interest is not served by conditions that give us 
peaks and valleys, prosperity and distress, in the fashion 
that we are getting it in the industry today. 

The Governor is building roads up in Minnesota so that 
we may have more automobiles. He wants the farmers to get 
better prices, which I am for, that they may buy more cars 
and operate them, but we have got to take care of our indus- 
try along the way or they will have no tires and no cars to 
operate when they get their farmer prosperity. 

The rubber industry, as was said down in Washington 
recently, “is sound, fundamentally.” I believe that, but I 
am telling you it isn’t sound in its leadership, and that 
leadership must come together and coordinate and cooperate 
for the good of the whole country, for the good of their 
investors, for the good of their employes, or we will have 
repetitions of the same situation that we have had the 
past year. 

I think we are coming together. You have got to go 
through the fire sometimes and get burned a little bit to get 
real rational in these matters, and we have been passing 
through a fire the past six months. I think we are at the 
dawn of a new day. I believe that the year 1930 is going 
to see this industry put upon a new basis, on a sound founda- 
tion, so that we may expect steady progress in the direction 
of better coordination, better cooperation, all within the law, 
for the benefit of the public, for the benefit of the investors, 
and for the benefit of the employes all along the line. That 
is what I am hoping for. 

We are getting a good many panaceas on this recession 
business. I noticed the Secretary of Commerce, in some 
statement made a few days ago, could see nothing but hope 
in the future, except for the automobile industry and the 
rubber industry. He picked out the two worst ones. Well, 
these poor automobile fellows are pretty low at the moment. 
They are not running very strong, and the public seems to 
have more gloom about the business than they have them- 
selves. They made about 5,600,000 cars in the past year. 
There is a general feeling that 4,500,000 is the very mini- 
mum that they will make next year, and wise heads are 
putting it as high as 5,000,000. Well, we would like to 
have them make the rest of those, up to 5,600,000, but I am 
sure that we can sell more tires on Mr. Swayne’s old cars 
than we can on his new ones. You know, we can on Mr. 
Ford’s because when we see those model T’s, those “Lizzies”’ 
running along with webbly wheels, bent rims and everything 
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else, I know they are wearing out more tires than the new 
Fords will wear out. 

At any rate the tire business, which is the major end of 
the rubber business, has promise the coming year of selling 
more of its product, making more profit for the industry, 
than it had in the year 1929. I am not looking at the future 
with any gloom. I don’t think this is a time for any senti- 
mental optimism or any morbid pessimism, but I think it is 
time to take a calm view of the whole situation. We passed 
through our 1920-21 cataclysm within a year or a year and 
a half. I think it is only a matter of a few months when 
this recession will straighten out and get in balance. I be- 
lieve the rubber industry will drag for a few months, but I 
believe when the spring opens, it is going to start strong. We 
will have more of a peak demand in the summer than last year. 

I am closing my official connection with the Association 
tonight. I have great hope that through the wise administra- 
tion of my friend Woolner, we will bring about that happy 
state of coordination which we are all hoping for. We must 
look to the success of our competitor as well as our own if 
we are to keep the entire industry healthy. 


Annual Meeting 


At the fifteenth annual meeting of The Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association held in the Hotel Commodore, New York, 
N. Y., on Monday, January 6, the following were reelected 
to the board of directors for a term of three years: F. B. 
Davis, Jr., president, United States Rubber Co.; C. D. Gar- 
retson, president, Electric Hose & Rubber Co.; J. A. Lambert, 
vice president, treasurer, and general manager, Acme Rubber 
Manufacturing Co.; William F. Pfeiffer, president, Miller 
Rubber Co.; Samuel Woolner, Jr., president, Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Co. 

The following were elected officers for 1930: President: 
Samuel Woolner, Jr., president, Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.; 
First Vice President: J. D. Tew, president, The B. F. Good- 
rich Co.; Second Vice President: C. D. Garretson, president, 
Electric Hose & Rubber Co.; General Manager: A. L. Viles; 
Treasurer: W. O. Cutter, vice president, United States Rub- 
ber Co.; Assistant Treasurer: H. B. Delapierre, treasurer, 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.; Secretary: A. D. Kunze; As- 
sistant Secretaries: George Flint, R. H. Goebel, C. W. Hal- 
ligan, Earl Langstroth, and A. C. Grimley. 

P. W. Litchtield, president of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., who retired as president of the Association in 1929, and 
F. A. Seiberling, president of the Seiberling Rubber Co., 
who retired as president of the Association at this meeting, 
resigned from the board of directors, and C. C. Slusser, vice 
president of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and W. S. 
Wolfe, vice president of the Seiberling Rubber Co., were 
elected to fill the unexpired terms of Mr. Litchfield and Mr. 
Seiberling, respectively. As ex-presidents of the Association, 
both Mr. Litchfield and Mr. Seiberling remain as ex-officio 
members of the board of directors. 





X-Ray Resisting Rubber 


A rubber compound with a high factor of impermeability 
to X-rays has been perfected by The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O., especially to replace the cumbersome 
1g-inch lead plates used in lining rooms in which Roentgen 
radiation apparatus is employed. It is called Ray Rubber, 
is made in 14-inch sheets, and can be attached with cement, 
thus eliminating nails which allow ray leakage and even 
cause fatal X-ray burns. Ceilings of X-ray rooms are in- 
sulated by covering the floors above with the new rubber. 

Among the first to use the new material and to prove its 
efficiency were the New York University Hospital, New 
York, N. Y., and St. Mary’s Hospital, Huntington, W. Va. 


U. S. Civil Service Examinations 


Applications for junior technologists must be filed with 
the Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., by April 
8. The optional subjects are ceramics, and paper, petro- 
leum, rubber, or textile technology. 

Competitors will be rated on general chemistry, elemen- 
tary physics, mathematics up to and including calculus, and 
practical questions on each optional subject chosen. 

The entrance salary is $2,000 a year. Higher-salaried 
positions are filled through promotion. Information may 
be obtained from the Commission in Washington, or the 
secretary of the U. S. Civil Service Board of Examiners at 
the post office or custom house in any city. 
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nti-Friction Bearings 
In Light Duty 


‘Rubber -Aachinery 


L. M. KLINEDINST!? 


HE application of anti-friction bearings to light duty 
rubber machinery presents problems that differ in 
many respects from those encountered in heavy duty 

equipment. The loads are much lighter and usually free 
from aggravated peak conditions, but the matter of thrust 
loads assumes much greater prominence especially in certain 
classes of machines. Then, too, the speeds as a rule are 
higher. As a result, the bearing mountings that have been 
developed for this service are, generally speaking, compara- 
tively simple; with the exception of tube machines and 
strainers they are designed less with an eye to load carrying 
capacity and more with a view to the preservation of shaft 
alinement, and simplified lubrication. The results obtained 
from the use of anti-friction bearings in such equipment are 
quite comparable to those obtained with heavy duty equip- 
ment, in that the lubrication problem is simplified, power 
consumption is somewhat reduced, and the general effective- 
ness of the machine is increased. Of considerable importance 
is the fact that the expense for upkeep and maintenance is 
materially reduced. Of course these advantages become ap- 
parent in different ways in different machines, as can be 
seen from a consideration of the various types. 

In the case of tube machines and strainers the operation 
and consequently the bearing requirements are so nearly simi- 
lar that an outline of the requirements of one will serve 
equally well for either. From a bearing standpoint the most 
prominent characteristic is the heavy thrust load caused by 
the reaction of the stock worm against the material in the 
cylinder. While it is impractical to measure these loads very 
accurately, evidence shows. that they range from 25,000 to 
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Fig. 1. Typical Bearing Mounting for Thrust Block of Heavy 
Duty Tubers and Strainers of Corresponding Capacity. 










































































Fig. 2. Bearing Mounting for Tube Machines 
of Small Capacity, 


500,000 pounds, depending naturally on the size of the 
machine. Ordinarily the thrust load is sustained and con- 
stant, but it may vary with certain circumstances, such as 
the nature of the material being worked or the temperature 
in the chamber. There is also to be considered a radial load 
of much less magnitude caused by the driving gear, which is 
usually mounted on the stock worm shaft. It is desirable 
in designing mountings for such service to facilitate removal 
of the stock worm for inspection or cleaning and to provide 
closures that will effectively prevent the escape of any 
lubricant. 

In spite of the apparent difficulty, a mounting involving 
the use of anti-friction bearings has been developed which 
meets all of the requirements. As can be seen from Figure 1, 
it is simple and compact, for only two bearings are used. 
As a matter of fact the basic design has been standardized 
for tube machine or strainer service generally, and only slight 
modifications are necessary to suit it to the construction of 
individual makes of machines. The thrust load is carried 
by a steep angle bearing so located as to transmit the thrust 
most advantageously without stressing the adjacent parts 
unduly. The radial load is carried by a smaller standard 
bearing located at the gear end of the shaft. The former has 
a thrust capacity considerably in excess of its radial capacity, 
enough in fact to provide a large factor of safety even under 
abnormal conditions. In mounting, the bearing cones are 


1 Manager, Industrial Dept., The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. 
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given a press fit on the shaft, and the cups are pressed into 
the housing. The whole assembly is adjusted from the gear 
end of the shaft by means of shims between an end plate and 
the end of the shaft. The plate bears on the gear hub, which 
in turn bears on the radial bearing. Once the gear is 
detinitely located, the whole assembly is locked in place. 

In order to prevent any possibility of lubricant coming in 
contact with the material in the cylinder, the closure at the 
screw end of the shaft is made practically solid. That at the 
other end is much simpler, since the requirements are not so 
strict. The whole interior of the housing is available as a 
storage space for reserve lubricant; hence the lubrication 
problem is considerably simplified. 

A variant of this mounting has also been developed for 
cases where the gear is mounted between the two bearings 
instead of on the end of the shaft. The same type and 
arrangement of bearings is used, the thrust bearing being 
between the gear hub and the screw, and the radial between 
the hub and the end of the shaft. As in the other mounting, 
the bearing cones are pressed on the shaft, and the cups into 
the housings. The whole assembly, bearings and gear, is 
definitely located by a spacing ring between the gear hub 
and the outer or radial bearing; the spacer is ground to 
secure the proper bearing set-up. This arrangement provides 
a practically homogeneous unit of great strength and rigidity. 
Lubrication is provided by oil thrown from the gear case. 
An opening is left between the housing and the hub to per- 
mit the entry of the lubricant to the bearing chamber. The 
same closure arrangement is used as has been described 
already: that is, an elaborate closure at the screw end of 
the shaft and a fairly simple one at the other end. 

Still another method of mounting has been developed for 
use particularly on strainers or mold machines of compara- 
tively low capacity. This mounting is shown in Figure 2. 
In this case a flat tapered thrust bearing is mounted on the 
screw shaft on a sleeve that fits tight on the shaft hub, and 
forms the inner bearing closure. The outer closure is formed 
by the parts that are used to clutch the driving worm wheel. 
The thrust is transmitted directly to the housing, which is 
bolted to the chamber. 

Rubber hogs or scrap cutters form another class of machine 
that offers interesting possibilities in bearing application. In 
this case thrust loads are not such an important factor, but 
speeds are comparatively higher, with usually a more or less 
continuous succession of shock loads. It is also of im- 
portance that the main shaft be kept rigidly in alinement in 
order that the material be reduced properly and also to pre- 

_vent damage to the hammers or other macerating members. 
Clearance between these and the bed plate is usually small, 
and only a slight variation in the shaft setting is likely to 
impair the effectiveness of the machine considerably. Figure 
3 shows a method of mounting hog shafts that is fairly typi- 
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cal for this particular class of equipment. Two bearings per 
box are used at each end of the shaft; the boxes are inde- 
pendent of each other as far as adjustment is concerned. In 
each case the bearing cones are given a press fit on the shaft, 
the inboard ones being pressed against a shoulder on the 
shaft. A spacing ring is provided to preserve the proper 
distance between the cones. The cups are given a light fit 
in the housing, and the whole assembly set up by means of 
shims between the outboard closure and the housing. In 
the case of the outboard bearing the assembly is further 
located by an end plate on the shaft that bears against the 
outer bearing cone, and on the pulley end the same function 
is performed by a sleeve between the pulley hub and the 
outer cone. This arrangement imparts great rigidity to the 
assembly, a rigidity that will not be affected by the shock 
loads to which the assembly is subjected. 

The closures are as simple as is compatible with the posi- 
tive retention of the lubricant and the exclusion of dirt or 
dust, the latter a very important feature in the average rub- 
ber mill. The whole interior of the housing serves as a 
storage space for lubricant; therefore the necessity for fre- 
quent renewals is eliminated. It can be seen that both bear- 
ing boxes are made self-alining by spherical seats. This 
feature is provided to compensate for possible inaccuracies 
in machining or improper leveling when the machine is in- 
stalled. As an additional feature one end of the shaft is 
fixed while the other is allowed to float, to take care of 
possible shaft expansion. This is accomplished by provid- 
ing a sliding ring on the self-alining seat at the outboard 
end. The net result is that the whole bearing assembly can 
move with the shaft without disturbing its adjustment. 

The many fabrication machines, tire building machines, 
vulcanizers, etc., have for a long time formed attractive 
subjects for the application of anti-friction bearings. The 
reasons why are easily explained:  anti-friction bearings 
preserve original adjustments and alinements indefinitely, 
they permit quick acceleration to speed, and they reduce the 
time and trouble involved in maintenance and upkeep. Of 
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Mounting Developed for Rubber Hogs, Showing the 
Provision Made for Self-Alinement of the Shaft 
and for Shaft Rigidity. 





Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. Mounting Used on Main Shaft of a Drum Tire Build- 
ing Machine, Designed Especially with a View to Shaft 
Rigidity and to Carry the Overhanging Load of the Drum. 


the many types of machines that have been equipped, the 
two given as examples have been selected as typical of the 
machines in their particular class. Figure 4 shows a mount- 
ing developed for a drum tire building machine. The loads 
in this case are fairly light, and the service is intermittent. 
The principal requirements are that the shaft be held rigidly 
in alinement, that the overhanging drum be properly sup- 
ported, and that the drum shall have a rapid rate of accelera- 
tion up to speed. In mounting the bearings, the cones and 
cups are given a light press fit on the shaft and the housing, 
respectively. The whole assembly is set up from the drive 
end of the shaft, which is threaded for the reception of the 
adjusting units. The ‘inner closures are very simple, con- 
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sisting of plates having annular grooves at their point of 
contact with the shaft. The whole interior of the bearing 
housing serves as a storage space for reserve lubricant so that 
attention in this respect is necessary only at infrequent inter- 
vals. One of the principal advantages of this mounting, 
aside from the better acceleration characteristics it gives, is 
the rigidity with which the shaft is held in spite of the over- 
hanging load. This feature is of much importance in 
machines of this sort since it insures smooth rotation of the 
drum itself. 

The mounting shown in Figure 5, which is that developed 
for the spindle of a nonskid tire mold cutting machine, has 
several features of interest. In the first place, owing to the 
character of the service, machining tire molds, the load char- 
acteristics are quite complicated, both thrust and radial loads 
being present. Second, the speeds are high, around 1,800 
r.p.m., and the loads are likely to be imposed quite suddenly. 
Last, there is very little room available for mounting the 
bearings, in fact it is doubtful if any other type of bearing 
of sufficient capacity to carry the load could be assembled 
in the machine. This particular mounting has been designed 
with a view to both physical simplicity and ease of assembly. 
The inner cone is pressed on the spindle against a shoulder 
and the two cups are pressed into the spindle housing to 
make an integral assembly. The spindle with the inner cone 
in place is slipped into the housing, and the outer cone put 
in place. The end closures are screwed into place, and the 
whole bearing assembly adjusted by means of a sleeve which 
bears against adjusting nuts on the shaft. The adjustment 
is locked by a tongued lock-washer which fits in the spindle 
kevway. Since the whole interior of the housing is available 
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Fig. 5. Compact and Easily Assembled Bearing Mounting for 
the Spindle of a Nonskid Tire Mold Cutting Machine. 


for lubricant storage, adequate lubrication is permanently 
assured. 

Vulcanizers also have been equipped with tapered roller 
bearings to considerable advantage. The principal points 
of application are in the door hinges and in the worm gear 
which serves as a driving unit. Figure 6 shows a typical 
application to a door hinge. The bearing cones are pressed 
on the shaft, and the cups given a light press fit in the 
housings. Adjustment is accomplished by means of shims 
between the outer closure and the housing. It will be noted 
that each bearing is individually adjusted, a measure that 
has been adopted to insure perfect lining up between the door 
and the case. In this particular instance stuffing-box-type 
closures are used to prevent the escape of lubricant along the 
stud, and the outside closures are solid plates. The interior 
of the housing provides space for an ample reserve supply of 


lubricant. The principal advantages of this arrangement 
are: first, it reduces friction in the hinge, making it pos- 


sible to open the door with very little effort on the part of the 
motor. Second, since the bearings are not subject to wear at 
all in service of this sort, the door is held to its original 
setting throughout the life of the machine, and the requisite 
close fit of the door with the case is permanently preserved. 
As to the worm gear bearing mountings, those for both the 
wheel shaft and worm shaft correspond to the standard 
mountings that have been developed for this type of gear. 

On the whole, experience with these and similar applica- 
tions of anti-friction bearings has proved that they are well 
worth while. Because, for one thing, even if the power 


Fig. 6. Bearing Mounting for Vulcanizer Doors. The Method 
of Adjustment Holds the Doors Permanently to a 
Close Fit with the Shell. 


savings per machine are low, since individual drive is the 
rule rather than the exception, in the aggregate they may 
easily amount to a very respectable figure. For another, as 
has been implied rather than openly stated throughout the 
foregoing, the use of anti-friction bearings has a very bene- 
ficial effect on machine production with respect to both 
quality and quantity. Where machine adjustments are not 
subject to variation, the percentage of rejects from internal 
troubles is bound to be small. In cases where any advantage 
can be obtained from it, anti-friction bearings permit a con- 
siderable increase in machine speed and consequently in the 
volume of production. At the least, they do insure continu- 
ous service from the machines, which amounts to the same 
thing in the long run. Finally, the savings they effect in 
lubrication, in maintenance, and in upkeep expense cannot 
help but appear in the form of lowered production cost, unit, 
or bulk. 





Automobile Production 

December production (factory sales) of motor vehicles in 
the United States, as reported to the Department of Com- 
merce, was 119,950, of which 91,234 were passenger cars, 
27,233 trucks, and 1,483 taxicabs, as compared with 217,570 
passenger cars, trucks, and taxicabs in November and 2534.- 
116 in December, 1928. The total output during 1929 was 
5,358,361 vehicles as compared with 4,358,759 in 1928. 

A MIXER WAS BATCHING OFF AND, AS HE WAS TAKING 
off the last piece of rubber and had pulled one half down on 
the apron, he slipped his hand underneath to pull the rest of 
the rubber off. The rubber stuck to the roll, and his hand 
was pulled back in the bite of the rolls. This injury re- 
sulted in it being necessary to amputate practically the whole 
hand. This case was charged with 3,000 days lost. Rubber 
Section News Letter, N. S. C. 
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= in units much greater than would 
appear from the value statistics 
alone. 

The statistics reported for the 





HE years 1925, 1926, and 

1927 constitute a period 

of relative prosperity for 

the rubber industry, in the sense 


Gross Income, Net Income, and Income Taxes 
of Rubber Corporations 


that rubber manufacturers as a (Dollar statistics in thousands, 000 omitted) rubber industry in the income tax 
whole were better off during . ctiuaabor of Gross Net income nro and reports include statistics for the 
those years than in the five pre- 195) so3-g042,648 917,366 $2,285 bone, celluloid, and ivory manu- 
ceding years, according to the 1923 607 1,078,894 24,361 2,839 facturing industries.” Unfortu- 
income tax reports of the U. S. 1828 eas 11469,747 109/024 inne nately it is not possible to exclude 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. = = ye opti race eyo these extraneous industries from 

oT , ; consideration in the various 


The income tax reports filed by 
tables. Table 1 shows that the 


rubber manufacturers with the 


* Including 36 inactive corporations. 





655 corporations covered by the 








U. S. Treasury Department pro- 
vide much data of general inter- 
est to the industry and maeicially to the accounting and 
administrative officers. 

The slump in world trade which began in 1920 started 
the industry on a long period of depression. The introduc- 
tion of cord tires necessitated the purchase of expensive new 
mold equipment when the depression was at its worst. The 
greater durability of straight-side cord tires brought about 
much lower unit sales than would have been the case had 
the old-style clincher fabric tires remained standard, and this 
placed the industry in a position of overcapacity. Rubber 
restriction beginning in 1922 changed the crude rubber mar- 
ket from a stable trade to a speculative gamble which was 
constantly confounding those who must play the game, and 
it was only when concerted action was taken by the manu- 
facturers that an uncertain security was attained, which 
security was perhaps dearly purchased at the end. 

The evolution of the balloon tire again brought changes 
in expensive manufacturing equipment in 1923-1925. The 
industry during 1926-1927 was roughly two-thirds prosper- 
ous and one-third operating unprofitably. Gradual but not 
satisfactory progress is the net result to be deduced in the 
income tax reports. As compared with other manufacturing 
industries for the same two years, the rubber corporations 
earned total net profits of 3.58 per cent of their gross income 
against 6.16 per cent for manufacturing in general; hence 
the industry was far below average in point of earnings. 
This difference was mainly due to the poor results reported 
for some few very large rubber corporations, judging from 
subsequently published trade reports and from the amount 
of deficit as reported in the income tax reports for a limited 
number of companies. 

Prosperity in the industry during 1925-1927 resulted in 
payment of income taxes by rubber corporations to the 
amount of $29,127,000, as compared to only $10,785,000 in 
the preceding three years. The net income of the industry 
after deduction of deficit but before payment of taxes 
amounted to $172,658,000 in 1925-1927 against $83,282,000 
in the previous three vears. The average annual gross in- 
come in 1925-1927 was $1,505,636,000 against $1,047,931,- 
000 in 1922-1924, reflecting a much greater increase in 
volume of business. The fact that tire prices have been 
reduced steadily since 1925 makes the actual volume increase 


1927 statistics included 175 
manufacturers of tires and inner tubes of whom 15 were 
inactive during the year, 354 manufacturers of other rubber 
products of whom 16 were inactive during the year, and 126 
manufacturers of bone, celluloid, and ivory products of whom 
5 were inactive during the year. The gross income reported 
for firms not properly allocated to the rubber industry in 
1927 was $51,429,103, and probably about $50,000,000 
should be deducted each year from the total gross income 
reported for the rubber industry to allow for the inclusion 
of these products and to approximate the total for the rubber 


industry alone. 
TABLE 1 


Rubber and Allied Corporations by Groups, 1927 


(Dollar statistics in thousands, 000 omitted) 


Tires Other Total Bone 

and Jnner Rubber Rubber and Ivory 

Tubes Goods Goods Products 
SOtal TETAS ..<60.000 175 354 529 126 
aeptieg. net income .. 64 210 27 61 
ross income ...... $828,354 $168,915 $997,269 $42,256 
Net income ........ $51,398 $15,930 $67,328 $2.925 
Net loss prior year.. $3,483 $433 $3,916 $183 
PRORMIE TOK... 662000 $6,431 $2,056 $8,487 $362 
Reporting deficit ..... 6 128 224 6 
Gross income ...... $372,65 $25,447 $398,099 $9,173 
LS a mee $15,276 $3,006 $18,282 1,074 
RONEN: ociesies e505 5.00 15 16 31 ) 


The gross sales of rubber corporations averaged about 
$1,400,000,000 annually for 1925, 1926, and 1927, after 
making allowance for results of non-rubber firms classified 
with the industry. It is well known that the trend of prices 
of finished goods was steadily downward and the volume of 
business on the increase during this period. Table 2 shows 
the receipts, deductions, net profit, tax, and dividends paid 
by rubber and allied corporations according to income tax 
returns for 1925, 1926, and 1927, compared with the results 
of all corporations engaged in manufacturing in i927. The 
rubber industry gross sales amounted to 2.3 per cent of gross 
sales for all manufacturing industries in 1927, but net profits 
were only 1.7 per cent of all manufacturing profits for that 
year, which was a fairly good year for the rubber industry. 

The assets and liabilities shown in Table 3 are stated as 
an industry balance sheet for companies which submitted 
individual balance sheets for 1926 and 1927. Similar but 
incomplete information was also shown in the 1925 report 
of the U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue. The number of 
corporations submitting balance sheets in 1926 was not 
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TABLE 2 


Income Statement with Analysis of Receipts, Deductions, Net 
Profit, Net Income, Tax, Net Profit After Deducting Tax, and 





Dividends 
(Dollar statistics in thousands, 000 omitted) 
Total Rubber and Related Products 
Manufacturing -— 3 
Distribution 1927 1925 1926 1927 
Receipts, taxabie 
SE I cin a's eracnimeie $60,931,883 $1,422,911 $1,533,528 $1,413,986 


Gross profits from sales. 14, 446, 896 350.7 59 283,852 "348, 258 


Gross profits on operations 

















not reported under sales 1,112,359 1,400 2,315 
errr 315,554 23,907 5,366 5,415 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 985,991 23,977 16,308 

Receipts, non-taxable 
Dividends, stock of domes- 

tic corporations ........ 377,092 22,539 36,094 8,774 
Interest on federal, state, 

and municipal bonds ... 93,410 390 415 491 

Total receipts ......- $63,816,289 $1,469,747 $1,600,779 $1,447,288 
Deductions 
Cost of goods sold ....... $46,484,986 $1,072,152 $1,249,676 $1,065,728 
TOtRrOUE RIG oss. cs ssa 677,490 23,253 29,432 28,004 
Taxes except income tax.. 556,865 - 9,163 8,671 
PAE URS vc sve's-'0 ese o's'vip 242,231 id . 8,959 
DEBTERIAUOD, 66:0 6000000 00 1,587,959 27,390 30,096 34,876 
Miscellaneous ........... 10,708,661 214,998 233,166 240,889 
Total deductions ..... $60,258,192 $1,337,793 $1,551,533 $1,387,127 
BE Croats, 400A) oo6 css s2 $3,558,097 $131,954 $49,246 $60,161 
Statutory net income ...... 3,087.595 109,024 12,737 50,897 
Deductible net loss prior year 100,147 2,255 831 4,099 
Taxable net income ..... . 2,987.448 106,770 11,906 46,798 
DOta! “INCOME TAK osc occ 00 508,411 15,412 4,867 8,849 
Total net profits after tax... 3,049,686 116, 542 44,379 51,312 
Dividends distributed 
MRS cisten eine ntec as. eabias 2,603,261 33,063 41,343 58,363 
Reinier Renta 248,014 1,170 1,174 2,292 
Total dividends ...... $2,851,275 $34,234 $42,516 $60,655 


~* With “miscellaneous” deductions. In all tables figures are stated in 
nearest 1,000; thus they dé_not often exactly add. 

stated, but of the 619 active firms in 1927, balance sheets 
were secured from 582. A comparison of the annual assets 
shows a steady improvement in the cash assets, a stable con- 
dition of notes receivable, a tendency for accounts receivable 
to increase, some increase in tax exempt investments, and 
a huge increase of $208,000,000 in miscellaneous assets at 
the end of 1927 against 1926, while a lower inventory posi- 
tion obtained for 1927 than for 1926. Analysis of liabilities 
shows a decline in notes payable but a large increase in 
accounts payable, an increase in bonded indebtedness, a 
decline in preferred stock, and an increase in common stock. 








TABLE 3 
Assets and Liabilities of Rubber and Allied Corporations 
Assets 1925 1926 1927 
Cash on hand and deposits.... $51,193,230 $67,401,473 $77,963,953 
Notes receivable ............. 18,221,954 15,557,621 15,375,592 
Accounts receivable .......... 216,709,031 204,821,300 267,852,422 
So are as 239,946,928 341,951,330 331,008,530 
Tax exempt investments ..... . 11,554,654 15,274,437 
Rea AONE, ooissis sc aise civ ss 434,705,951 551,483,687 462,025,228 
Miscellaneous assets ......... . 183,651,690 391,968,231 
cs SRR ens ae eee wee 7$960,777,094 $1,376,421,755 $1,561,468,393 
Liabilities 
Wiles: DOVAEIE «usd asocna cue $110,281,545 $60,776,140 $62,361,007 
Accounts payable ............ 111,561,057 97,796,151 186,411,774 
Bonded debts and mortgages... 191,729,677 240,228,309 247,106,918 
Miscellaneous liabilities ....... sy 124,802,614 95,060,397 
Capital stock preferred ....... 334,567,834 278,889,587 257,618,696 
Sep stock, common ....... 250,810,252 386,472,720 457,127,766 
oe and undivided profits 313,971,225 218,990,405 272,747,943 
i 5 bie ale anita oii 8-6 29,906.284 31,534,171 16,966,108 
cong FEES CCHRIC: cs cago sas 284,064,941 187,456,234 255,781,835 
ee Te #$1,283,015,306 $1,376,421,755 $1,561,468,393 
* Not reported for 1925. + Incomplete (see *). 


A percentage comparison of receipts and disbursements 
for the rubber industry with total manufacturing in the 
United States during 1925, 1926, and 1927 shows that 
except for 1925 the net profits of rubber corporations were 
far below the average for all manufacturers. See Table 4. 
For 1926 and 1927 the cost of goods sold averages 2.55 per 
cent greater in relation to total receipts for rubber manu- 
facturers than for all manufacturers. This reflects continued 
keen selling competition between rubber manufacturers, and 
also probably some greater efficiency in rubber manufactur- 
ing methods and operations. Interest paid on bonded in- 
debtedness, borrowed money, etc., averages much higher for 
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rubber than for other corporations; this has been true ever 
since 1921. Taxation, other than income tax, averages lower 
for rubber corporations than for manufacturing in general, 
probably because of the tendency toward concentration of 
rubber manufacturing in a rather limited number of large 
corporations. Losses by bad debts were relatively high for 
rubber firms. The allowance for depreciation on the part of 
rubber manufacturers, as a percentage of total receipts, aver- 
ages less than for manufacturing in general. Miscellaneous 
deductions have averaged lower for rubber than other cor- 
porations; no good reason for this is apparent. 


TABLE 4 

Rubber Industry Compared with Total Manufacturing 1925-1927 

Analysis cf Receipts and Disbursements as Percentages of Total Receipts 

1925 1926 1927 
oe] er See eo ii es 
Total Total Total 

. Mfg. Rubber Mfg. Rubber Mfg. Rubber 
Réctiots, total ...006<.0 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
GIGES RAIS. nck 5650 93.70 96.81 95.66 95.80 95.48 97.7 


Gross profits from sales, 
(per cent of sales) 20.65 23.87 24.74 18.51 23.71 24.63 
Profits from other op- 


SOMOS 63.000.000 50 i . 1.69 .09 1.74 -16 
US RAR ere as . 49 .34 49 37 
Tax exempt income. -67 1 82 2.27 .74 .64 
Miscellaneous receipts 5.63 1.63 1.34 1.50 3.55 1.13 

Disbursements, total.... 93.26 91.02 93.25 96.93 94.42 95.84 
Cost of gocds sold. i 05 72.95 71.98 78.07 72.84 73.64 
Interest paid ....... 1.02 1.58 1.05 1.84 1.06 1.93 
Taxes, except income * ig .89 m7 .87 .60 
Mad Ge .asscscce _ 5 .38 -62 
Depreciation ........ 2.24 1.86 2.41 1.88 2.49 2.41 
Miscellaneous statutory 

_, Geauctions .....+. 16.95 14.63 16.92 14.57 16.78 16.64 
NOE PLOMS occ cncecis 6.74 8.98 6.75 3.07 5.58 4.16 


* Not reported. 


The following analysis of items of expense, shown in 
Table 5, as percentage of gross sales, for rubber manufac- 
turing and allied corporations reporting net income compared 
with those reporting deficit, for the years 1925, 1926, and 
1927 is illuminating. As is generally well known, the 
smaller companies were more severely affected by the high 
price of rubber in 1925 than the large companies; in 1926, 
on the decline in the price of rubber, the large companies 
were more involved than in 1925, and this was also true in 
1927. The “cost of goods sold” represented a higher per- 
centage of the “gross sales’ for companies reporting deficit 
than for companies reporting profit in each year, probably 
because the selling price is ruled by competition, while the 
cost depends, to a considerable extent, on the buying acumen 
of the officers responsible for purchasing rubber. 

Corporations reporting deficit paid interest in 1927 on 
indebtedness amounting to 3.32 per cent of gross sales, while 
corporations reporting profit paid out for interest only 1.46 
per cent of gross sales receipts; losses by bad debts were 
0.98 per cent for companies reporting deficit and only 0.50 
per cent for the prosperous companies in 1927; taxes other 
than income tax were 0.91' per cent of gross sales receipts 
for deficit companies and only 0.50 per cent for prosperous 
companies, perhaps because the latter were able to keep their 
factories operating closer to capacity than the former; and 
depreciation was about the same for the two divisions in 
1926 and 1927. 

While the total expense items represent a larger percentage 


TABLE 5 
Analysis of Expense Items as Percentages of Gross Sales, for 
Rubber Corporations Reporting Net Income and Corporations 
Reporting Deficit 


Reporting Net Income Reporting Deficit 
A A 











"see > 

1925 1926 1927 1925 26 1927 
aN ONIN cco acasei ak ta nne 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Profits from sales ......... 25.5 19.3 | 12.1 5.7 23.5 
Cost of goods sold ......... 74.5 80.7 74.9 87.9 83.3 24:6 
Interest paid Tae eee 1.6 2.0 1.5 2.2 1.7 3.3 
DOTOETAI 9 eis in koh 0s ces 0 s,s 1.8 1.9 2.4 3.2 2.2 2.5 
Taxes, except income taxes.. 0.6 0.5 7 0.5 0.9 
OA eee = 0.5 * 1.0 
Miscellaneous expense ..... 14.4 43:7 14.6 25.6 19.0 23.3 


*Included under miscellaneous expense. 
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of sales receipts for the non-prosperous companies in each 
case, the details are insufficient to disclose the real reason; 
miscellaneous expenses not entimerated amount to 23.3 per 
cent of sales receipts in 1927 for deficit companies as com- 
pared to 14.6 per cent for prosperous companies during 1927, 
and 13.7 per cent for such companies in 1926. It would be 
interesting to know whether inventory losses on rubber are 
included wholly under “cost of goods sold,” or under ‘mis- 
cellaneous expenses,’ also where cost of mold equipment 
is allocated. 

The cash dividends distributed by rubber corporations in- 
creased each year from 1922 to 1927, amounting to the 
rather impressive totals of forty-one millions in 1926 and 
fifty-eight millions in 1927. See Table 6. In the last year, 
however, well over 56 per cent of the total was distributed 
by corporations which ended the year with a deficit of over 
nineteen millions. Stock dividends have been extremely 
limited during the entire period; it has been no melon-slicing 
time for rubber manufacturers. At the end of 1927, how- 
ever, the industry appeared solidly entrenched on the ro.d 
to prosperity, and conditions have been such that even the 
sudden ending of restriction and losses entailed from the 
subsequent drop in rubber prices has only retarded and not 
put a stop to the period of relative prosperity. It seems, 
now that rubber restriction is a matter for historians and 
economists rather than of trade dispute, that the future of 
the rubber industry should be more stable than at any tim: 
since the trade slump following the war. 


TABLE 6 


Dividends Paid Shareholders in Rubber Corporations 


(Dollar statistics in thousands, 000 omitted) 
Corporation 
Reporting 


{ orporations 
Reporting No 


All Rubber 
orneratio: 





t Income Net Income 
Stock Stock Cash Stock 
1922 $8,052 $8,045 $2,978 $6 
1923 2,272 2,248 1,712 23 
192 1,227 1,137 729 90 
192 1,170 1,152 365 17 
19 117 11157 8,204 17 
1927 2,242 2'208 32.919 84 
The number of companies, shown in Table 7, reporting 


a deficit in 1923 was 334, almost exactly equal to the num- 
profits for 1927. On the other hand the num- 
ber reporting a deficit for 1927, 284, is exactly the number 
reporting a profit in 1922. This symbolizes what ha; 
occurred over the period as a whole, a gradual increase in 
the number of companies reporting profits and a tendency 
toward decline in the number operating unprofitably except 
for the vear 1926, when the backlash from 1925) rubber 
prices was probably no more serious than was to be expected 
The average gross income of profitably operated companies 
is very much greater than that of companies reporting 
deficit, but during 1926 and 1927 a few large companies 
fell into the latter class and caused a great increase in th> 
percentage of unprefitable operations as compared with 
1923-1925, although the total deficit reported did not— 
quite—increase in proportion. 


ber reporting 


TABLE 7 


Companies Reporting Net Income Compared with Companies 
Reporting Deficit 
(Dollar statistics in thousands, 000 omitted) 
Reporting Net Income Reporting Deficit 
Gross Income 


ross Income 


Net 


Yea- Average Income Number Total Averace Deficit 
1997 $1.968 $41,929 309 $383,664 $1,241 $24,562 
1923.. 3,328 334. 170,129 509 21,562 
1924 2.885 313 184,380 589 15,344 
1925 3.935 289 95.861 331 13.941 
1926. 3.385 341 452.909 1.328 24.764 
1927 3,103 284 407,272 1,434 19,356 





A comparison of the returns of companies reporting net 
inccme by size of net income over the last three years shows 
the number of companies earning profits declining from 349 
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in 1925 to 339 in 1926 and 335 in 1927. See Table 8. No 
striking change in the number of corporations falling into 
different income classes is apparent; in 1926 a much smaller 
number of corporations were in the classes reporting net 
income above $50,000 than in the other two years; in 1927, 
although total net income was less by 52,000,000 than in 
1925, the number of companies reporting net income of over 
$250,000 was greater than in 1925. Nearly half of the 
total net income for 1927 was reported by only three firms 
or 1 per cent of the corporations reporting profits, and 
eleven corporations (3 per cent) accounted for almost 70 per 
cent of the profits accruing from rubber manufacturing dur- 
ing that year. About 53 per cent of the prosperous com- 
1 nies had net profits of less than $10,000 each in both 
1925 and 1927, against 57 per cent in 1926. 








TABLE 8 
Rubber Corporation Returns by Size of Income 
1925 1926 1927 
Income Num Net Num Net Num- Net 
Ci Income her Income ber Income 
98 $ 90,880 121 $ 106,045 102 $ 92,012 
$2,000-$5,000 ......5 +8 154,846 42 135,348 44 136,206 
5000-10900. ........ 38 278,555 31 215,239 31 
10,000-25,000 ....... 45 758,272 41 677,146 38 
25,000-50,000 ....... 25 884,610 29 1,061,899 28 
50,000-190 000... . 2 1,801,039 25 1,817,695 28 
100,000-250,000 ..... 28 4,622,598 19 2,782,819 20 
»5,.000-500.000 en 3 6,665,583 15 5,865,746 23 
500,000-1,000,000 .... 10 7,096,421 11 7,526,787 10 
1,000,000-5,000,000 .. 10 20,106,732 4+) ae _ 8 14, x 
Over 5,000,000 ~e 5 80,506,317 1§ 17,312,253 3 34,206,880 
Reporting net income 349 $122,965,853 339 $37,500,977 335 $70,253,152 
Repcrtingnonetincome 289 *13,941,445 3 *24,764,094 +320 *19,356,486 


Total 638 $19,024,408 680 $12,736,883 655 $50,896,666 


"Deficit. + Including 36 inactive firm:. 


The income tax repovts show, in Table 9. for the first 
time, for 1926, the corporations reporting deficit by size of 
deficit. The total deficit that year for 341 firms was $24,- 
764,094, and thirteen is the unlucky number cf companies 
reporting deficit in excess of $500,000, four of these aver- 
aging $1,870,000 each. Only five companies shared the 
unhappy fate of losing more than $500,000 each in 1927, 
hut two of them averaged $3,200,000 each. Large corpora- 
tions were certainly not free from worry during this period 
of doubtful prosperity for the industry. The reports also show 
that during 1927, 36 companies remained inactive through- 
out the year, and made no statement as to the losses entailed 
through this inactivity. Severe competition appears gradu- 
ally to be reducing inefficient firms to a condition of hope- 
lessness, and to be concentrating the business in fewer hands. 
As shown elsewhere, 15 of the inactive concerns were tire 
manufacturers and 16 were manufacturing other rubber 
gocds, the remaining 5 being manufacturers of bone, cell- 
loid, and ivory products which are classified with the rubber 
manufacturers in the reports. 


TABLE 9 
Corporations Reporting Deficit by Size of Deficit 
1926 1927 

Size of Number of Amount of Number of Amount of 

Deficit Returns Deficit Returns Deficit 
CET BZONIOO goes ive seco OBO $1,458,766 206 $1,212,355 
£25,000-3100 OCO ............ 44 2,116,263 41 2,050,020 
100,000-509,000 ........ ee! 7,847,045 oe 7,545,096 
500,000-1.009.090 .......... 9 5,860,970 3 2,144,297 
yer 1.000000 . ...oekccseas 4 7,481,056 2 6,404,718 
OMA fs. h re bis Gerais oe Diese 341 $24,764,094 284 $19,356,486 


While complete information concerning the results of 
opertions by states during 1927 is not published because 
of the necessity of concealing operations of individual com- 
panies, the results are shown in Table 10 by states for ail 
but 1 per cent of the gross income. Ohio, reporting over 31 
per cent of gross income and 61.4 per cent of net income 
for the industry, is followed by New York with 24 per cent 
cf gross income, New Jersey with 6.4 per cent, and Massa- 
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TABLE 10 
Rubber and Allied Corporations Gross Income and Net Income, by Principal States, 1927 


(Dollar statistics in thousands, 000 omitted) 
All Corporations Corporations 


Reporting Deficit 


Corporatiens 
eee ae Reporting Net Income 


Returns 


Gross Income 





a Lon ee a ets 

——— a —, Num Gross Net Num- Gross Inactive 

States Total Active Total % ber Income Income Tax ber Income Deficit Corp. 
Ohio RUE Tavera ay pe hep ierayave hie avec ioe oa aia 108 107 $738,473 51.0 70 $678,564 $43,256 $5,520 37 $59,907 $2,824 1 
DI NN 5 20.5 os Woe els Se Sk TE Oa SS 125 119 346,518 24.0 62 104,376 6,684 873 57 242,142 6,832 6 
NE EN. 622 9. c4g ler Baie wie sais CaS Ri 78 72 92,779 6.4 41 79,751 S135 617 31 13,028 1,251 6 
SR ns, ae a ee 82 79 85,267 5.9 45 44,899 4,689 606 34 40,368 1,616 3 
ReRUMMENIREN, <20p0 o's -Srcio's Psa stele Gable W044 25 24 37,438 2.6 11 34,396 3,422 460 13 3,042 511 1 
CS i oe b etna aed ab awa Ow oo 16 14 32,270 2.2 11 16,643 976 125 3 15,627 1,978 2 
Pas 1 7 rr eee 29 28 30,348 at 14 19,082 1,339 78 14 11,266 1,196 1 
RPE eee ee ee eae hire ee re a 10 15,945 aa 4 15,007 98 13 6 938 132 1 
DE. “s.) csvcseassas tee 6s a0e 00% 19 19 13,415 0.9 12 4,791 431 57 7 8,624 95 0 
MRE M RON ce alc hioe Gig are Aah nieve wie Ree om 31 31 11,060 0.8 12 8,455 1,176 125 19 2,605 465 0 
CS NE Ane eC a Cor eRe oar ores Rear 13 13 8,394 0.58 6 8,231 427 47 he 163 67 0 
EP SE See eee Te ree 4 4 6,736 0.47 4 6,736 1,254 169 0 0 0 0 
1 URES BG Sees ee aeons eenrerarn ree 10 10 4,762 0.33 5 3,241 208 17 5 1,521 358 0 
aS oi arama seat erie 8 7 2,942 0.20 o 2,740 306 41 3 202 9 1 
MEE fii Siok apse eo cee ee ee ea 7 7 2,691 0.19 4 1,105 40 5 3 1,586 107 0 
NRE rend Saeaet reacremmrsrse 10 7 2,040 0.14 3 558 21 2 4 1,482 115 3 
PEPE ee 2 ol ses eS eee se 6 6 862 0.06 3 744 8 au 3 118 9 oO 
EE eee ne ee 14 11 509 0.04 3 180 3 pe 8 329 261 z 
Pere eee rere ree 59 51 14,346 0.99 21 10,023 799 94 30 4,323 1,531 g 
Bicaetl ect iil sistem er BC 655 619 $1,446,797 100.00 335 $1,039,525 $70,253 $8,849 284 $407,272 $19,356 36 





cent for New Jersey, 48.5 per cent for Wisconsin, and 37.1 
per cent for Pennsylvania. Among the states reporting 
smaller gross incomes, Michigan and Delaware showed 
excellent results. 

The states with the greatest number of active rubber cor- 
porations, in order of importance, in 1927, were New York, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
California, and Connecticut. : 


chusetts with 5.9 per cent. California is now in fifth place 
with 2.6 per cent of the total. 

Ohio and California lead the principal rubber manufac- 
turing states in the matter of profitable operations, only 8.1 
per cent of the gross income for the states being reported by 
non-profitable corporations. On the other hand 69.9 per 
cent of the gross income for New York was by companies 
reporting a deficit, 47.6 per cent for Massachusetts, 14.1 per 


Tire Dealers’ Pool 


Independents Launch Nation Wide 


Merchandising Plan Based on Mass Buying 





tires and tubes bearing only its own brand, and later may 
sell all other goods only thus marked. Warehouses will 
ve laimtained at strategic points. 

Goods will be distributed to members at 


UDGING it the most effective means of combating the 
growing competition of mail-order concerns, factory-owned 
cutlets, and various types of chain stores, an 
important group of independent tire dealers 








has started finally a long-considered mer- 
chandising organization having as its main 
feature pool purchasing. Its operations will 
cover the entire country and have an esti- 
mated buying power of $50,000,000 based 
on a membership of 5,000. 

United Tire Stores Corp. of America is the 
title, and the central purchasing agency will 
be at 11 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. The 
5.000 members will each hold one share of 
stock of the $500,000 capital, and each store 
will retain its separate identity. The organiz- 
ers say that rapid headway is being made 
and that the initial enrollment will be filled 
within six months. Not only tire but also 
automobile dealers are eligible as members. 

Geo. J. Burger, president, and L. N. 
Southmayd, managing director, are also 
prominent in the National Tire Dealers’ As- 
sociation, sponsor of the new _ concern. 
Practically all sorts of automobile equip- 


ment merchandise will be bought on a big scale by the cen- 
tral agency, dealings being only with manufacturers and at 
prices expected to be on as low a level as obtained by the 
From the outset the concern will market 


largest buyers. 

















Design of the New Tire of 
the United Tire Stores Corp. 


chasing agency. 
hard pressed by the merchandising methods of chain stores, 
are likewise countering with pool purchasing plans similar 
to that of grocers. 


about the regular wholesale level, and the 
savings made through mass buying will be 
allotted to members yearly as dividends on 
the basis of valuation of goods. 

A survey by the organizers indicated that 
50 per cent of the 72,000,000 tires made in 
1928 were for replacement, and of this 32 
per cent was sold by mail-order houses, as 
compared with 12 per cent in 1926. It is 
estimated that retail tire stores (including 
factory-owned outlets) sold the remainder. 
As many more factory stores were opened in 
1929, it is held that the latter got a larger 
and the independents a smaller proportion of 
the business last year. 

Pool buying, it is pointed out, has been 
quite successful in some other lines, notably 
in the grocery trade: one organization, start- 
ing last May with 40 stores, now has 242, 
with total sales of about $12,000,000. This 
group utilizes a wholesale house as its pur- 

Independent druggists, finding themselves 
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CLIFFORD C. JOHNSTON 


1929 Retrospect 


T the opening of 1929 the general. opinion was that 
world’s consumption of crude rubber would equal 
or exceed shipments from producing countries. The 

following were the actual developments: During the first 
six months of 1929 hidden stocks in Malaya were found to 
be larger than expected; heavy absorption by United States, 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, Canada, Australia, and 
Italy caused rising prices during the first quarter; continu- 
ance of heavy shipments during the second quarter from 
Malaya and Ceylon forced prices lower, but with the excep- 
tion of Japan a heavy absorption rate was maintained by 
consuming countries. During the second six months of 1929 
heavy shipments from British territories continued, but ship- 
ments from Dutch territories below their productive capacity 
followed declining prices; collapse in stock markets through- 
out the world during the fourth quarter was reflected in cur- 
tailed absorption and rising stocks in consuming countries. 


1930 Preliminary Prospect 


At the opening of 1930 the general opinion was that the 
world’s potential rate of production exceeds the potential 
rate of consumption. In the writer’s opinion the following 
developments are likely to occur during the first six months: 
Curtailment in European rate of absorption due to heavier 
stocks on hand; gradual improvement in American,‘condi- 
tions; favorable bullish factors gradually gaining adherents, 
that is, prospects of United States 1930 tire production ex- 
ceeding that of 1929; heavy relative quantity of rubber used 
per casing, etc. During the second six months: Heavier ab- 
sorption by consuming countries; increase in production rate 
of native and other plantations in the Netherlands East 
Indies; prices working to the level necessary to bring out 
enough rubber to supply world’s needs. 


The Malayan Situation 


Heavy Malayan production of 1929 was due to: 

(a) Hidden stocks on estates under 100 acres in the Federated Malay 
States, on estates over and under 100 acres in Johore, and probably from 
estates over and under 100 acres in the Unfederated Malay States and in 
the Straits Settlements. See Table 1. 

Stimulated vield of trees due to enforced resting during previous 


(b) 
years. See Table 1. 

(c) Under-assessment of, estates (particularly those less than 25 acres 
in area) in the administration of the Stevenson Enactment. See Table 2. 


planted nine to sixteen years previous 


(d) Large areas 
See Table 3. 


pericd of maximum yields. 


Malayan potential production during 1930 will depend upon the extent 
i 1927 are tapped and upon the intensity 


to which areas planted prior to 

of the yield from these trees. The potential production figures for 1930 
are based on the average production during the second five months of 
1929; no allowance is made for wintering. 


approaching 


Dett. of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Chart Showing Trend of World’s Production and U. S. Imports 


1930 Potential Production 





Malaya 
FEDERATED 
MALAY STATES JOHORE 
a » & * ~ 
Estates Estates Estates Estates 
over under over under 
100 acres 100acres 100acres 100 acres 
Tappable Acres*.... 827,529 510,570 273,123 203,775 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Potential Production.. 149,556 113,712 45,012 44,334 
Production Rates..... 405 Ibs. 500 lbs. 370lbs. 490 Ibs. 


*U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 

Straits Settlements and Unfederated Malay States, planted 
prior to 1927, totaled 660,000 acres.* At a potential capacity of 
400 pounds to the acre, they would produce 118,000 tons. Total 
potential production for 1930 would therefore approach: 


Long Tons 

Federated Malay States .............. 263,268 

ee AAS a ee 89,346 
Straits Settlements and  Untederated 

MERAY SORE. Gccweswknwnwkcoeewes 118,000 
BML Ste Meee bia Gk baie Rane aie eaka 


*U. S. Trade Commissioner Bliss, Singapore. 


Ceylon 
Potential production in Ceylon during 1930, based on the 
production during the second five months of 1929, i.e., 404 pounds 
per acre from 461.000 acres.* Trees planted prior to 1924, 
(are seldom tappable until the sixth year after planting)...... 


4U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Netherlands East Indies 


According to two field investigations, the 1930 potential pro- 
duction of native gardens in the Netherlands East Indies will be: 


Price 
Necessary 
Potential For 
Production Pot’l. Prod. 
Tons Shillings 
Department of Agriculture N. E. I.¢ .... 135,000 1 
i 1-6 


Rubber Growers Association of Londont.. 138,500 
+Luytjes and Tergast. tTayler and Stephens 
On estates other than native gardens, conservative tapping is 

the rule and trees are not tapped generally until the sixth year 

after planting. The production rates during 1928 and 1929 

approximated 360 pounds and 380 pounds to the acre respectively. 

Assuming a production rate during 1930 of 400 pounds to the 

acre, the potential production of other than native gardens, 

(936,701 acres planted prior to 1925), would be 167,220 tons.* 





‘Final Official Report, 1929. 
Total potential production N. E. I. for 1930: 


ae Long Tons 

TE ERIE oss 5.6 cn seu Snuus seen es 138,500 

DEER Pa ce cweeb aed stews coruhaeus 167,220 
yee pe aan eae 


British India, British Borneo, Sarawak 


Production from these countries during the past three years 
has varied inconsiderably, averaging approximately 30,000 tons 
annually. This figure is assumed therefore as the 1930 potential 
NTE Con cecb ernest sek satis sb OS GaN Ncemeankbeeeuae bean 


Long Tons 
470,000 


83.000 


306,000 


30,000 
15,000 
30,000 


934,000 
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1930 Potential Absorption—Exclusive of United States 


The road mileage in the world outside of the United States, 
according to a recent survey by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, totaled 4,789,348 miles, made up as follows: 





Per Ceat 
of Total 
World 

Miles Mileage 
NE eee pe re errata er warts rear 776,712 9.9 
oo Se IO I AR 575,325 7.4 
SOMMER) BG <b cabo cae awia's oy 405,028 5.2 
Canada .... 381,977 4.9 
Australasia 300,000 3.8 
TAGs: o<0060 283,506 3.6 
MQCEIIBNY, 5.5 i.os 6:0 50.6.0 5:56 00 6008000 010 signeeee EH nyt Pe 

ited Kingd A i 

Paieed ‘aa — ae Cikidees sekehangeseddn bees 139,631 1.8 
Lo SEM ay ef ees rarer ara ee freer a a 3,257,946 41.7 
Other Countries. 0.0. ccccccecccsescces eooe 1,531,402 19.6 


During 1929 the United States total road mileage of 
3,016,218 comprised 38.7 per cent of the world’s total, a 
marked decrease from 46 per cent, which was the 1928 ratio. 
The increasing road mileage outside of the United States is 
reflected in a larger use of automotive vehicles as is illustrated 
in the total registration figures since 1921. 


Increase 

Registration Per Cent 
Oe Sots SOA eT Tee CEL Rr 2,100,000 23.5 
NET eee eT TPT ETT oe oe. 2,300,000 10.5 
Ce Pee ee ne WRT rere Ne ear ee a ,800,000 21.7 
Ee Pere erry Perr on eee 3,700,000 32.2 
eet Oe SPE eT EY SRR eee a 4,500,000 21.6 
ZA PENUERE EN RON Rr een eer mn a TORS Be ire ey 5,500,000 22.2 
6,400,000 16.4 
... 7,400,000 15.6 
-.- 8,300,000 14.9 





In the opinion of experts, progress during 1930 toward 
the settlement of international questions such as reparations 
and disarmament will very greatly stimulate business and 
confidence. European rubber factories, in addition to the 
European branches of American factories, are expected to 
benefit from the greater availability of capital during 1930. 
Assuming that the actual consumption of crude rubber out- 
side of the United States totaled 300,000 tons, exclusive of 
additions to surplus stocks in factory warehouses and else- 
where, the increase of 1929 over 1928 amounted to 19.5 per 
cent and a similar increase in 1930 would place the total 
potential absorption at close to 360,000 tons. 


1930 Potential Absorption—United States 


The 1930 motor car production has been estimated by 


leading authorities as follows: 
U. S. and Canada 


Aime ER MEETS NSO 25 5\brc.05\cie.0)6 9 letes winrea So's nt s wie eeeaia-ers 5,228,000 
pe ee er 4,945,000 
Neer AS EEIMINON SOs o16 6 <in'4 55 sia1cis wi s2 8 26-4 6s 5s ace wearer 4,941,000 
A leading manufacturer ......ccssccccccccccccsccssescccce 4,780,000 


The only estimates as to the carry-over of new and used 
cars in the hands of retailers as of November 1, 1929, were: 


New Cars Used Cars Total 


National Automobile Dealers Association ..... 650,000 750,000 1,400,000 
to 
750,000 


to ° to 
1,250,000 2,000,000 
1,500,000 

to 
2,000,000 
1,250,000 


Standard Statistics Co. 


A leading manufacturer 


Monthly statistical records indicate that as of January 1, 
1930, there were no more than 600,000 new motor vehicles 
in the hands of dealers. ‘The above estimates indicate that 
at least 1,000,000 unsold cars were in dealers’ hands at the 
turn of the year. An independent estimate of the 1930 motor 
car production, made with the idea of potential absorption of 
crude rubber in mind, follows: 


3,800,000 cars required for replacements 
885,000 required for export 
800,000 required for new and multiple car buyers 


5,485,000 
600,000 carry-over of new cars January 1 


4,885,000 1930 requirements for the United States 
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Subtracting estimated Canadian production of 260,000 
from the above estimates of United States and Canadian 
production indicates that our independent estimate is a con- 
servative one, being slightly below the estimate of General 
Motors Co. and somewhat higher than the estimates of 
Automotive Industries and Standard Statistics Co. 

Based on the demand for casings and tubes for first equip- 
ment in 1928 (See Table 4) and on the 1928 rate of demand 
for replacements, of casings and tubes (See Table 5) the 
potential market in United States for casings and tubes 
would be: 


22,000,000 old cars Number of 
1,000,000 old cars in retailers’ hands as of January 1, 1930 Casings 
23,000,000 old cars at 2.7 casings per car (a considerably higher 
EME SACRE OW LOGON 5 sco estaindeomaeneeeunce 62,100,000 
4,885,000 new cars at 4.4 casings per car (1928 rate, the 1929 
rate being about 4.0) ...cccceccsccccsscscscoceses 21,494,000 
Export requirements (assuming lower exports in 1930) ........ 2,000,000 
NN SOMMER nd oa dia ka. oa'S: apiving Bs wee dalealmed ORC aineCREEA 85,594,000 


The preceding estimate of potential production of casings 
is based on the 1928 rate of 2.7 casings per old car rather 
than the 1929 preliminary figure of 2.3 per old car because 
tire manufacturers generally expect a heavy replacement 
demand in 1930. 


Number of 

Tubes 
25,00, 000) oid? Cars: SE03:0) Pek Gabe ois s cn Nsk lc decane deaa odes 69,000,000 
Mesto TOW CAPS: At 4.6 HEP CRE 6c c 6:5 vs 6-5 pst%.slesiewoscinc eee 21,494,000 
To TT | | ee ee ves (eer Oeree 1,000,000 
SMERRMn at rere Aes at asta c eitaye ae aie cea a Satine D Ree moe ates 91,494,000 


Tire manufacturers expect the poundage of crude rubber 
in the new Ford casings, 19 by 4.75, will exceed that of 
the tires manufactured for the previous model; according 
to calculations, the surface area of the old size, 21 by 4.50, 
exceeded that of the new size. In addition it is generally 
thought that at prices below 16 cents a pound for crude, there 
will be an appreciable lowering in the proportionate con- 
sumption of reclaimed to crude; in 1929 the proportion was 
48.7 per cent. If these assumptions are correct, the pound- 
age of crude will not be less than the preliminary figures 
for 1929 of 10 pounds per casing and 2 pounds per tube, 
as compared with 10.4 pounds per casing and 2.0 pounds 
per tube for the year 1922 (See Table 6). Using these 
figures, the potential absorption in casings and tubes would 


Long Tons 

S5-5o8 G00 Casines: at 20 GOUNdS.\.. 55. 6... os dc do5b0 cewedceeeaacs 382,000 
OU Ore KD GE BW OOURUE 6 5. 56.056 o-ciewer bce ostndieesessdaawene 81,700 
AMC Hea cose slctaveharerslare erate cotta bane ee wis wiete a Rae es Mae cals we 463,800 


If this tremendous expansion in the tire manufacturing 
business should take place, other rubber industries would 
likewise expand, and their consumption of crude would be 
at least 20 per cent of the tonnage used in casings and tubes. 

The 1930 potential absorption for the United States would 
therefore be: 463,800 tons for casings and tubes, 92,760 
tons for other rubber goods, or a total of 556,560 tons of 
rubber. 

Conclusions 


The actual production of crude rubber in 1930 will be 
considerably below the world’s potential production. The 
potential absorption figure may not be attained this year, but 
with London prices ruling under eight pence the potential is 
likely to exceed the actual figure by a smaller margin than 
the potential production exceeds the actual production. 

If these conclusions are correct, the potential production, 
averaged monthly at 78,000 tons, could easily exceed the 
actual monthly production figures by 8,000 tons, due to: 


Da heRk wath veee ko wee takes 4,000 tons 
(a) fewer areas less than six years old tapped; (b) 
elimination of stimulated yields due to resting; 

(c) reaction from stimulated yields of 1929; (d) 
cooperative measures taken to reduce outputs. 
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In Netherlands East Indies..............- 3,000 tons 
(a) lack of tappers, particularly in native gardens; 
(b) cooperative measures taken to reduce outputs. 
PROSE: 20 oe nS cence rahe reat ae 1,000 tons 
(a) higher costs of production; (b) labor troubles. 
The monthly potential production reduced 8,000 tons 
would bring the annual figure to............ 838,000 tons 
Inasmuch as world’s surplus stocks (relatively less at 
the end of 1929 than they were at the end of 1920 and 1921), 
are not excessive (based on the 1929 rate of absorption), 
there should be an increasing demand for rubber at its cost 
of production, or below the cost of production of the average 
estate. Nevertheless, the potential absorption, averaged 
monthly at 76,000 tons, could easily exceed the actual 
monthly absorption figures by 6,000 tons, due to: 

Nis MGI NIMIER ba uoks peecussanee oe 4,000 tons 
(a) a replacement demand at the low rate of 1927, re- 
ducing potential production of casings and tubes 

to 76,400,000 and 84,500,000, respectively. 


Outside of the United States.............. 2,000 tons 
(a) 1930 absorption exceeding that of 1929 by less than 
10 per cent. 


The monthly potential absorption reduced 6,000 tons 
would bring the annual figure to: absorption by the United 
States 508,000 tons, elsewhere 336,000 tons, 844,000 long 
tons. 





Table 1 
FEDERATED 
MALAY STATES JOHORE 
——— -- eh, ‘ 
Estates Estates Estates Estates 
over under over under 
100 acres 100 acres 100 acres 100 acres 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
32 ere 55,871 47,645 18,909 24,203 
ee Se ere 62,314 47,378 18,757 18,480 
2nd 5 mos. Average ...... 12,463 9,476 3,751 3,695 


Production on larger F. M. S. estates increased 11.5 per 
cent during the second five months over the first five months. 
It is reasonable to assume that the remaining estates also 
would have shown an increase during the second five months 
had not hidden stocks been shipped during the first five 
months. It is also reasonable to assume a stimulated yield 
occurred on all of the estates, particularly during the first 
five months. Similar figures are not yet available for Un- 
federated Malay States and Straits Settlements. Production 
figures from Circular 2554, U. S$. Department of Commerce. 


Table 2 


Estate Quotas Under Malayan Restrictions 








Estates 
Estates Over 25 Acres Under 25 Acres 

4-5 5-6 6-7 7-8 Maxi- Im- Maxi- 
Years yrs. yrs yrs yrs mum mature Mature mum 
PP) Gcsna he 120 180 192 320 400 ven 240 rae 
ST ere 60 180 240 300 400 160 192 320 
1924-25 ... 60 180 240 300 500 160 320 400 
1925-26 60 180 240 300 cee 200 400 400 
ee 60 180 240 300 = 200 400 400 
st ae 180 240 300 Row 200 400 400 
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Table 3 


The following table indicates the validity of David M. 
Figart’s claim that the 1921-1922 depression in the planting 
industry was brought about by the heavy plantings of 1910, 
1911, and 1912. They also indicate that heavy plantings, 
1913 to 1920, were largely responsible for the heavy produc- 
tion during 1929: 

Plantings in 


Brit. Malaya 
(In thousands 


Plantings in 
Brit. Malaya 
(In thousands 


Plantings in 
Brit. Malaya 
(In thousands 








Years of acres) Years of acres) Years of acres) 
1905 ; 18 1913 sos one ae 59 
1906 51 1914 94 i) Ee 20 
1907 73 | ae 122 Lo) pees 64 
. ae 85 1916 140 Ore 37 
1909 79 | Peo 228 eee 48 
, eee 128 ee keane 108 
ree 175 eee 120 
| ern 120 IGOR: akacce 83 
Total 914 Total .....1;1389 Total :.... 539 


The 1923 to 1928 figures are the latest figures of E. G. 
Holt, Chief, Rubber Division, the U. S. Department of 
Commerce; whereas the figures for previous years are those 
of David M. Figart’s field investigations. 


Table 4 


U. 8. Original Equipment Tire and Tube Business 
PRODUCED FOR NEW CARS 











New Cars Per Per 

Produced _ Casings New Car Tubes New Car 
| eer 2,590,000 10,180,000 3.9 9,900,000 3.8 
eee 4,020,000 16,200,000 4.0 15,660,000 3.9 
SE Scie a's Sah 3,600,000 13,360,000 a7 12,950,000 3.6 
1) re er 4,266,000 17,600,000 4.1 17,010,000 4.0 
ee. caischeee 4,295,000 17,710,000 4.1 17,890,000 4.2 
SMES wsssu ade 3,395,000 14,900,000 4.4 15,390,000 4.5 
 éédenacas 4,358,000 19,160,000 4.4 19,200,000 4.4 
ae meee 5,300,000 21,200,000 4.0 21,200,000 4.0 

* Preliminary. 
Table 5 
U. 8. Tire and Tube Replacements 
Produced 
for Old Cars and Stocks Per Old Car 

Old Cars — a Bes SS 
Year in Use Casings Tubes Casing Tube 
Ee senses cae 9,900,000 29,600,000 36,900,000 3.0 ee 
Ree 11,400,000 27,800,000 40,500,000 | 3.6 
Se ree? 14,400,000 36,900,000 51,700,000 2.6 3.6 
aE ee 16,200,000 40,600,000 58,900,000 2.5 3.6 
oe eee 18,200,000 41,300,000 55,300,000 2:3 3.0 
i 20,300,000 46,400,000 53,800,000 2.3 2.7 
| Se 20,800,000 56,800,000 59,100,000 2.7 2.8 
Speer” “avin os 22,000,000 50,000,000 50,000,000 2.3 23 

* Preliminary. 
Table 6 

Pounds of Crude in Casings and Tubes 
Year Per Casing Per Tube 
IEE ash hots aes SRE So Ooo oma ae oink ewes 10.4 2.0 
| ee eee rer err Ther eee ime 9.6 1.8 
SE Saree ec eaeMae he ua ke se kod aw eee khok 9.6 1.9 
SEED Gee see V asus ae A SSE ONES ewes 9.5 EY 
DT Seances DAS Shine sne esa sik eae hOa ro. 9.1 BR 
ee ee or eee mere 8.9 1.6 
DEED CR SSAC Reds oe wa Sew eway ones Rees 8.8 1.7 
ME  scbe Res Kbewkn seen ea rehash ear ek 9.6 1.9 
PEt Si buna cue eeeuetns4on-ceechakone 10.0 2.0 





* Three-quarters. + Preliminary. 





How Latex Is Coagulated and Rubber Vulcanized 


Samples of Rubber Milk and Crude Rubber for School Demonstration 


The Educational Department, United States Rubber Co., 
1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., has prepared a set of 
samples for school teachers to demonstrate various processes 
in the preparation of rubber. This set includes specimens 
of smoked ribbed sheet, sprayed, para, and crepe rubbers, 
each with a brief explanation attached; a tin container of 
latex; two envelopes, one containing sulphur and the other, 
tacky rubber between starched holland cloth; and an 8-page 
leaflet giving complete and simple directions for making the 
coagulation and vulcanizing tests. 


To coagulate the latex, vinegar, in the absence of acetic 
acid, is recommended. To vulcanize the mixed rubber, 
which is furnished already broken down and with all neces- 
sary chemicals worked in except sulphur, take a strip and 
place it on the sulphur, covering both sides with the sulphur 
and smoothing on the latter with your fingers. Place in 
boiling water and continue the boiling for twenty minutes. 
For contrast, put another strip without sulphur in another 
pot of boiling water for the same time. Other enlightening 
tests also are suggested. 
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The National Automobile Show 











HE Thirtieth Annual er The demand of motorists 
National Automobile for greater speed and flex- 
T Show was held under ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE ibility of performance is be- 
the auspices of the National AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY—1929 ing met by the adoption of 
Automobile Chamber of the 8-cylinder motor, both 
Commerce in Grand Central PRODUCTION straight line and V_ type. 
Palace, New York, N. Y., Cars and trucks produced in U. S. and Color in harmonious com- 
January 4 to 11, 1930. The MEY ar sesie tice Gand aa ecaea keene 5,651,000 binations set off with chro- 
decorative scheme was un- Cars... eeeeeeeeeeecceesreeeeeseeres bi mium plated trimmings is 
usually attractive, the central Pr wee ia 4.218000 characteristic of the finish 
feature being a grand stair- ccd Mii aee. |... ........00.. 87% of cars in all price ranges. 
case erected across the cen- Tire production (number) in U.S. ...... 76,260,000 Tire equipment is confined 
tral pillared area opposite Wholesale value of rubber tires for replace- entirely to cord balloons of 
the main entrance stairway WT i hasc Sei eae ceaseless 65 $600,000,000 generally accepted form of 
of the building. The color REGISTRATION broad tread. Tires and 
scheme of the decorations M aii eect te 85: .& 26,400.00 tubes are now so highly per- 
served as an attractive back- ‘ yg Poe ana pene Aeneas 23030000 fected as to construction, rid- 
ground for the comprehen- Wordle HERD. 5 oc dense cee esses: 3,370,000 ing quality, and ability to 
sive, colorful and _ brilliant World registration of motor vehicles .... 34,700,000 deliver service free from 
display of cars. This ex- Per cent of world’s automobiles in U. S... 76% trouble, that they have ceased 
hibit surpassed, if that were MATERIALS CONSUMED to be a special feature of the 
possible, the showing of cars oe ne me show. It should be noted, 
i j F ‘ cies, reV, ; 
2 eS ee a... Re | ee Pe eens 
prised forty-nine thakes of Gasoline used by motor industry ........ 80% is strongly for larger cross- 
cars, two of which were Chelle velilies uaed be water indestery, 1929 sections with smaller wheels. 
taxicabs. GBSUn co wacteses LRT RO Meee 913,920,000 The once-familiar black 
The third and _ fourth Cotton fabric used in tires, 1929 (Ibs.).... 287,000,000 rubber auto topping has 
floors of the exhibition hall || a ae been fully replaced by 














were allotted to the Motor 
and Accessory Manufacturers 
Association, which was represented in the exhibits of the 
products of nearly two hundred manufacturers of automobile 
accessories. This part of the show was replete with interest 
to the motorist, comprising, as it did, a host of devices and 
appliances designed for safety, convenience, and profit in 
car operation. 

The commendable plan, adopted a few years ago, of con- 
centrating machine exhibits of special interest to the trade, 
was continued. This section was open to the trade only up 
to 5 P. M. daily to facilitate the convenience of manufac- 
turers and mechanics. 


double-texture proofed goods 
in various light and me- 
dium tan effects. This material is used generally as topping 
for sport coupés and phaetons. ‘The latter type is the suc- 
cessor of the touring car of earlier years. 

Among accessory exhibits of special rubber interest were 
these of Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Passaic, N. J., maker of impregnated 
and rubber-asbestos brake linings; A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 
470 Vanderbilt Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer of tire 
valves; Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; and General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 





U.S. Royal Master White Sidewall Tire 





HE color harmony of 1930 passenger cars 

is enhanced by the luster of chromium 
plated trim. Tire makers have made their 
contribution to this artistic combination by 
adding a line of white sidewall tires. The 
striking effect of brilliant sidewalls with jet 
black treads serves as a contrasting wheel trim 
for every color scheme of car body. White 
sidewall tires thus supply a demand based 
wholly on artistic effect. 

This is supplemented by quality and design 
as special features of this type of tires, one 
of which is here pictured. The straight lines, 
high buttresses, and sharp shoulders of this 
tire accentuate the contrast of black and white 
and give an artistic symmetry to the whole. 
Such a tire; built of the finest compounds, will 
last the lifetime of the car. 








It should be observed that the new vogue 
for white sidewalls requires the use of non- 
discoloring antioxidants, several of which have 
been perfected. It will also increase the con- 
sumption of zinc oxide and lithopone by a 
considerable degree if the vogue extends to 
owners of medium and low cost cars. In an- 
other season the motorists may ask for tire 
sidewalls in hues of red, blue. green, tan, etc., 
to harmonize with the color scheme of the car. 





CHEMISTS DESIRING COPIES OF THE “OvtT- 
line of Tentative Standard Laboratory Pro- 
cedure for the Preparation and Physical Test- 
ing of Rubber” may obtain them, as long as 
the limited supply lasts, by addressing Dr.., A. 
A. Somerville, Chairman, Physical Testing 
Committee, 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Industrial Outlook Sunny 


HE consensus of analysts’ opinions on the busi- 
ness situation for the new year is that while it 
may start warily, it will quicken its pace in the 
second quarter, and in the third and following quarter 
show decided acceleration. Total output in some lines 
may not exceed that of 1929, but it will be closer to actual 
needs. Thus, it is stated that far too many automobiles 
were made last year and hence fewer are likely to be pro- 
duced in 1930, but supply will be adjusted to real demand. 
The recent speculative debacle gave general trade a 
sympathetic jar, but its effect can only be temporary at 
the most. In the early spring that panic will probably 
be like ancient history. Popular confidence in the in- 
herent strength and soundness of American business in- 
stitutions refuses to be shaken, and faith in the continued 
prosperity of the country persists despite the bursting of 
a gambling bubble. The fact that the total volume of 
general business had been 20.45 per cent higher for the 
first three quarters of 1929 over a similar period in 1928 
might mean little to Wall Street, but to the substantial 
manufacturing and commercial interests it is very signi- 
ficant. \Vith the troublesome financial vermiform appen- 
dix removed, they know that cheap and abundant funds 
will now be available for a healthy expansion of business. 
The rubber industry in 1929 learned many lessons and 
reaped advantages which should bear good fruit in 1930. 
It improved on the method of gaging dealers’ stocks 
and consumer demand so as better to avert overproduc- 
tion; it furthered the wise policies of simplification and 
standardization; with improved processes and more effec- 
tive equipment it increased the average unit output per 
operative; it raised the aging and physical quality of 
products. Without any abatement of enterprise, the 
industry has become markedly conservative. Truly the 
rubber outlook for 1930 can be said to be very encourag- 
ing. 
& & st 


When Rubber Became “Metallic” 


VEN though it may be contended that vulcaniza- 
tion is a misnomer, its original use connoting an 
almost alchemistic transmutation of materials, the 

chances are that a long time will yet pass before a more 
exact and serviceable term will take the place it won 
ninety years ago. The term was first applied in England 
to the invention by Goodyear in America in 1839 of the 
hot process of combining rubber and sulphur, and was 
originated by William John Brockedon, watchmaker, 
artist, author, and inventor (1787-1854). 

As Vulcan was the Roman god of fire, alloying, and 
the forging arts, and as rubber in the new process was 
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regarded as being more or less metallized, Brockedon 
deemed vulcanite a fitting name for at least rubber heated 
so long with much sulphur that it became tough and 
solid and could be machined and made to serve many of 
the purposes of metals. Even Goodyear had called his 
rubber-sulphur-white-lead product “metallic gum elastic,” 
and his attorney, Daniel Webster, referred to it as “elastic 
metal.” 

When Goodyear sought a licensee for his patented 
process in England, Brockedon, in 1841, gave Stephen 
Moulton, a young English friend of Goodyear, an intro- 
duction to Charles Macintosh & Co., pioneers in rubber 
proofing. For many years afterward the term “metallic” 
was applied to footwear and other products by a lead- 
ing American rubber company. 

& as et 
Rubber Industrial Progress 


HE era of empiricism in American rubber in- 
dustry was sealed more than forty years ago 
when the aid of the chemist was first invoked 
for the study of rubber compounding and process de- 
velopment. The introduction of applied science or 
technology has proved greatly beneficial in perfecting 
rubber manufacturing processes, compounding, testing, 
and tire specifications. The studies conducted have im- 
proved products and reduced waste of effort and materials. 

The ultimate result has been to place the rubber in- 
dustry on a sound technological basis and enable it to 
attain its present size and importance. As an instance of 
what rubber technology has done for the public, reference 
has to be made only to the riding quality and mileage now 
obtainable from the modern tire—30,000 or more miles at 
less cost than 3,000 miles twelve to fifteen years ago. 
This advancement in quality and service at less cost is 
basic to transportation by the automobile. 

Technologists are evidently to be regarded as key-men 
of industry. What may be expected from them in the 
future? In the past stupid boards of directors sealed the 
fate of otherwise capable rubber companies, because they 
lacked foresight, initiative, and ability to handle the man- 
ufacturing aspects of their job. They failed to utilize 
the resources of the technician as a salutary factor in man- 
agement. Now, however, the day of the technician on 
the board of management is here in industry as a logical 
sequence of his work in the plant. 

This important phase did not begin with nor is it con- 
fined to rubber industrial management. Nevertheless 


what it means to rubber companies, if generally accepted 
as a policy, is signally apparent already. The rubber in- 
dustry will no doubt ultimately recognize every factor 
vital to its progress in the development of automotive 
transportation. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 
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Outline of Tentative Standard Laboratory Procedure for the Preparation 
and Physical Testing of Rubber Samples 


Prepared by the Physical Testing Committee, Division of Rubber Chemistry, A.C.S. 


" most important physical properties 
of rubber compounds which are usu- 
ally determined in the laboratory are the 
tensile strength and ultimate elongation 
or the entire stress-strain relationship. 
The other physical tests which may be 
made are so numerous and varied that for 
the purpose of standardization it is advis- 
able, first, to adopt uniform procedure and 
conditions for the entire laboratory treat- 
ment in the determination, of the stress- 
strain relations. 

Mitt Data. The rolls of the laboratory 
mill shall be 12 inches in width by 6 inches 
outside diameter, and the working distance 
between the guides shall be 1034 inches. 
The speed of the slow roll shall be 24 
r.p.m., and the gear ratio should be 1.4 or 
as near that figure as is compatible with 
engineering practice. Variation of 2 r.p.m. 
inay cause 3 per cent variation in tensile. 

Mitt Temperature. No satisfactory 
method of controlling the temperature of 
the batch during mixing has been devised. 
However, it is recommended that the tem- 
perature of the water entering the mills 
be maintained at 158°F. (70°C.). 

It is certain that with sufficient water 
passing through the rolls and a uniform 
initial temperature of 158°F. (70°C.) the 
process of mixing can be made much more 
uniform. It is recommended that the ini- 
tial temperature of the rolls be 158°F. 
(70°C.), which can be attained by the flow 
cf 158°F. (70°C.) water. 

MILL OrenrNe. In order to obtain uni- 
form mixing, it is essential that the relation 

tween volume of batch and mill opening 
be such that an active bank will obtain. 
Since it is neither practical nor economical 
to standardize the size of the batch, it is 
recommended that the following mill 
openings be used with batches correspond- 
ing to the volumes in the table: 


Distance 
Vol. of Batch Between Rolls 

Cc. Inckes 
BOOED oi dc ko RGR eae OMS Sener .170 
OS Oe ee nti oe -160 
i SPC eP TT Ter Terre 145 
DN aiacciavs alse nso near a eae -130 
EE eee ee ear .120 
NG ey oss oie x aialous oe te Wie acces -110 
SR re sone eee ee .100 
cis pee a a haiy oan iste .O&5 
NESS Sars eer ais are area a .070 
Eo RDO ogre Pea Peay re Pape -055 

BatcH WEIGHT ToLERANCES. Weighing 


of all ingredients shall be accurate to with- 
in 0.25 per cent of the weight specified. 
The final weight of the mixed batch and 
the sum of the weights taken of each in- 
gredient shall not differ by an amount ex- 
ceeding 0.6 per cent with a compound batch 








ill ! UUUUUVUUNUOCGEUALLAU TUDE AS 


These specifications embody the re- 
sults of fundamental research on 
rubber testing financed by The Rub- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Inc. 
The work was conducted at the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C., by a rubber chemist working 
under the auspices of the Physical 
Testing Committee of the Rubber 
Division of the American Chemical 
Society. It is offered with the sug- 
gestion that all rubber laboratories 
adopt the procedure recommended 
as standard. 
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or 0.3 per cent on master batched or gum 
stocks. 

Mrxinc Procepure. During the period 
of breaking down the rubber the mill open- 
ing shall be .055-inch until the rubber runs 
smooth on the roll. The opening should 
then be made to correspond with the vol- 
ume of the batch in the foregoing table. 

The order of adding ingredients to the 
broken rubber shall be as follows: accel- 
erators and antioxidants, black, fillers, 
softeners, sulphur. 

The ingredients should be incorporated 
as rapidly as possible. After the ingredi- 
ents are in the rubber, it is recommended 
thaf the rubber be cut six times, alter- 
nating first from one side and then the 
other. This is to be interpreted as cutting 
two-thirds of the way across the roll and 
holding until the bank just disappears. 
After the six cuts are made, it is recom- 
mended that the batch should be cut across 
and rolled six times with the roll being in- 
serted endwise each time until the last when 
it should be placed lengthwise in the rolls. 
As soon as the bank is well balanced after 
this procedure, the rolls should be set to 
give a sheet approximately .085-inch in 
thickness after cooling, and the batch cut 
from the rolls. 

SroraGE oF Mixep Batcu. When cut 
from the rolls, the rubber compound should 
be laid flat upon a suitable surface (zinc, 
holland, talced zinc make no difference in 
final results) until it reaches room tem- 
perature. After cooling it may be stacked 
with similar batches for several hours for 
convenience, but for from eighteen to 
twenty-four hours (either uncut or cut for 
curing) it should be placed on galvanized 
wire screens (6-mesh is convenient) to in- 
sure air circulation before curing. The 
storage shall be in subdued light in air hav- 
ing a relative humidity of 45 per cent at 
82°F. (27.6°C.). Variations from 0 to 100 


per cent relative humidity may cause a dif- 
ference of 25 per cent in physical prop- 
erties. 

PREPARATION OF RAW STOCK FoR CURING. 
The uncured stock shall be cut with a die 
which will give an uncured slab %-inch 
less in length and in width than the corre- 
spending dimensions of the mold cavity. 
The raw slabs shall be placed in the mold 
with the grain running parallel to the 
stencil. 

MAINTENANCE OF CURING TEMPERATURE. 
The specified curing temperature shall be 
interpreted as the inside temperature of 
the mold as near as it can be determined 
by means of a thermocouple of a mercury 
thermometer in a mercury well in the mold. 
lor this can be substituted a steel block 
with a mercury well as described in /nd. 
Eng. Chem., Vol. 17, No. 5, page 535, 
May, 1925, in a previous report of the 
Physical Testing Committee. 

It is recommended that to avoid cool 
spots in the platens due to condensed mois- 
ture, presses of the bored platen type be 
used. If platens of the chamber type are 
used, particular attention must be paid that 
good drainage be insured by placing the 
steam outlet pipe so that it is slightly be- 
low the bottom of the steam chamber. 

TIMING oF CurE. When using a platen 
press, the time of the cure shall start from 
the time the hydraulic pressure reaches its 
maximum and conclude at the release of 
the hydraulic pressure. The slabs shall be 
zsemoved from the mold immediately after 
the conclusion of the cure. 

Motp Dimensions. The depth of the 
cavity for the rubber slab shall be .075- 
uich. The thickness of the steel mold un- 
der the cavity and the thickness of the 
cover plate shall be .500-inch. The mold 
shall be of such dimensions that the slab 
while curing shall not be nearer than 3 
inches from the edge of the platen. A 
drawing for a recommended mold is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

TEMPERATURE OF Motps. The mold shall 
be brought to temperature before inserting 
the uncured stock by being placed in the 
closed press for a period of not less than 
twenty minutes. 

SHIELDING oF Morps. During the cur- 
ing the molds shall be protected from 
draughts by the use of wooden ells or 
shields of some sort. Protection often 
causes a rise of 1°C. in temperature of 
mold. 

CLEANLINESS OF Motps. No preparation 
of any sort shall be used on the molds to: 
prevent sticking. The molds shall be kept 
clean, and it is recommended that they be 
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cleaned as soon as there is a tendency of 
the cured stock to stick. It is suggested 
that the molds may be cleaned, using any 
one of the following: (a) ground emery 


end water, (b) buffer cloth, (c) whiting 
paste. 
CooLinc oF CuRED Siaes. When the 


siabs are removed from the molds, they 
shall immediately be placed in water to cool 
for a minimum time of ten minutes. This 
water, if kept in a retainer, should be 
changed frequently to prevent contamina- 
tion. When removed from the water, the 
slabs shall be wiped dry and placed upon a 
liner or wire screen for storage in subdued 
light. 

DIEING OF SPECIMENS. When the speci- 
mens are cut, it is recommended that the 
die or the stock be wet with water. Any 
residual water shall be wiped from the test 
pieces before conditioning for testing. 

StanpArp Dire. The die used shall be 
the one illustrated in the accompanying 
illustration. The width of the constricted 
portion of the die shall be 0.250 + .005- 
inch, and great care shall be taken, when 
the die is resharpened, that these dimen- 
sions are maintained. It is essential that 
the cutting edge of the die be kept suff- 
ciently sharp and free from imperfections 
so that the died specimen may have a 
smooth cut surface with a minimum of 
concavity. 

CONDITIONING The 


FOR TESTING. test 
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575 DESIGN FOR FOUR CAVITY MOLD 
COVER PLATE TO BE 050 THICK 











specimens shall be conditioned for 24 hours 
in air with a relative humidity of 45 per 
cent at 82°F. (27.6°C.) before testing at 
the same temperature. 

MEASUREMENT OF TEsT. In measuring 
the thickness of a test specimen, the diam- 
eter of the presser foot shall be 0.25-inch, 
and it shall be actuated by a dead weight 
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of 3 ounces. The average thickness of the 
specimens in the constricted portion shall 
be used in the determination of the stress- 
strain relation and the tensile at break. 
The width of the test specimens shall be 
considered as the width of the die. 

Bencu Marks. Bench marks, 1 inch 
apart, shall be placed near the center of 
the constricted portion with an instrument 
as illustrated, and used for determining 
the per cent elongation. 

TEMPERATURE OF TESTING. The testing 
shall be done at a temperature of &2°F. 
(27.6°C.), and this should be controlled 
within plus or minus 2 degrees. <A varia- 
tion of 1°C. may cause a 1 per cent differ- 
cnce in tensile or modulus. 

SPEED or TESTING. The testing shall 
be done with a machine which stretches the 
specimen at a speed closely’ comparable to 
that attained by using a Scott tester whose 
lower grip travels at the rate of 20 inches 
per minute. Slight errors may be caused 
by varying this speed. 

EVALUATION OF RESULTS. Breaks which 
occur outside of the straightaway portion 
of the specimen shall be discarded. In re- 
cording the final tensile of a compound ob- 
tained by three “or more individual tests, it 
is recommended that the highest figure, and 
those that come within 5 per cent of this 
value be averaged, discarding those results 
which vary more than 5 per cent from the 
highest tensile figure. 





RECOVERY OF VAPORS FROM AIR AND 
Gas. St. Reiner, Kunststoffe, Nov., 1929, 
pp. 250-52. Diagram. 

Humus 1N TropicaL Som MANAGE- 
MENT. W. B. Haines, Malayan T. & R. 
J., Oct. 15, 1929, pp. 1163-65. 

YIELD MEASUREMENTS NECESSARY FOR 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE PLANTATION. H. 


Gonggrijp, Arch. Rubbercultuur, Oct., 
1929, pp. 568-76. Tables. English version, 
pp. 577-79. 

SELECTION oF HeEveA BRASILIENSIS IN 
CONNECTION WITH RATE OF GROWTH. J 
Schweizer, Arch. Rubbercultuur, Oct. 


1929, pp. 580-8& English version, p. 589. 
Graphs, illustrations. 


Rate OF CURE OF RECLAIMED RUBBER. 
II. F. L. Kilbourn, Jr., and G. W. Mil- 
ler, Ind. Eng. Chem., Jan. 1, 1930, pp. 
69-72. 


THERMODYNAMICS OF STRESSED VULCAN- 
1zEp Rupper. R. H. Gerke, Ind. Eng. 
Chem., Jan. 1, 1930, pp. 73-76. 

MotsturRE CONTENT oF CARBON BLACKS. 
W. B. Plummer, Jnd. Eng. Chem., (An- 
alytical Edition), Jan. 15, 1930, p. 57. 

SrmpPLiFIED GoopRICH PLASTOMETER. E. 
Karrer, J. M. Davies, and E. O. Dieterich, 
Ind. Eng. Chem., (Analytical Edition), 
Jan. 15, 1930, pp. 96-99. 
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Goodrich Plastometer and Test-Piece Cutter 


Goodrich Simplified 


Plastometer 


HIS instrument developed in the re- 

search laboratories of Jhe B. F. 
Goodrich Co. for the measurement of the 
plasticities of rubber compounds is simple 
and rapid in operation and gives results 
which are easily translated into factory 
practice. Although developed for the 
measurement of rubber, it is adaptable by 
simple modification of the load, to the 


measurement of other plastic materials 
such as ceramics, felt, synthetic resins, 
Ctc. 

The plastometer consists of a me- 


chanism for applying a load to compress 
a standard test piece mounted upon an 
anvil. A gage attached to the loading 
plate on top of the sample follows the 
change in height of the test piece during 
compression and during recovery after the 
load has been removed. The plasticity 
values are obtained from a simple arith- 
metical calculation. The complete test 
cycle for rubber compounds is only one 
minute, as contrasted with thirty minutes 
or more for other plastometers. 

The illustration pictures the plastometer 
at the right and the test piece electric cut- 
ter at the left. Samples are cut from the 
rubber to be tested by pressing the cutting 
tool extending from the left of the motor 
against the slab of stock, using the lever 
provided for that purpose. The plug thus 
obtained is inserted in the tubular exten- 
sion at the opposite end of the sampling 
apparatus, which serves as a chuck for 
facing the sample and cutting a short test 
cylinder the diameter and length of which 
is 0.444-inch. A pair of forceps are pro- 
vided for handling this sample into and 
out of the furnace portion of the plas- 
tometer. 


The instrum 
industry for control of crude and com- 
pounded rubber, for the study of the 
plastic properties of vulcanized rubber, for 
the determination of scorching rates of 
unvulcanized compounds, etc. The opera- 


useful in the rubber 


on 
Cin. 1S 


tion of the plastometer is described in 
InpriA RuBBeR WorLp, September, 1929, 
page 72. The Black Rock Mfg. Co., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Calender fon Rubberizing 
Weftless Cord Fabric 


‘IE calender employed for coating and 
forming a sheet rubber coated on 
sides in one passage through the 
pictured in the accompanying 


hoth 
machine is 
illustration. 


It comprises four chilled rolls, three 
being arranged in a vertical stack and the 
fourth on the side opposite the top of the 
vertical rolls. The top and bottom rolls 
in the vertical stack are adjusted by one 
motor in exactly the same manner as the 
regular three-roll calender. The side roll 
is adjusted by a separate motor. A sheet 
of rubber is formed between the top and 
side rolls and another between the 
bottom and middle rolls. 


sheet 


The cords come to the calender from a 
final comb which keeps them separated 
and alined. They are then passed over 
the cord spacer bar which extends across 
the calender in front of the second roll, its 
left end being located at about the top of 
the hand-wheel adjacent to the left-hand 
housing. 

The spacer bar is of steel, about two 
inches square, each corner being cut with 
half-round different sizes to 
accommodate four gages of cords, and is 
mounted so that it can be turned to present 
the proper grooving for the size of cord 
being run. Its function is to separate and 
hold in accurate alinement the different 
cords immediately prior to their passing 
into the first sheet of gum. 


grooves of 


The cords are then led under the pressure 
roll located immediately above the spacer 
bar. The cords are thus lightly embedded 
in the rubber sheet which comes up on the 
niiddle roll. With this sheet the cords 
pass on between the middle and top rolls 
at which point the sheet formed between 
the top and side rolls joins and makes a 
complete covering for the cords. 

After the pressure roll has been set into 
operating position by the hand-wheel, a 
little additional pressure is often required 
and for this purpose the two ratchet handles 
shown at either end of the cross-shaft are 

















Calender for Weftless Cord Fabric 
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diameter. The 
knives used are 2 
inches in diame- 
ter, making them 
the most practical 
and economical 
for these sizes. 
For larger sizes 
a machine is pro- 
vided using stand- 
ard 3-inch diame- 
ter knives. 

In operating the 
machine the work 
is brought to the 
machine in as 
| large lots as pos- 








sible. The inner 
; : : ’ trimming is done 
Morris Inside and Outside Trimmer first, then the 


provided. The air cylinders simply main- 
tain an even pressure against the cords to 
partially embed them in the first sheet of 
rubber. Farrel-Birmingham Co.,  Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn. 


Tire Fabric Mill Humidifier 


I] N tire fabric mills the essential requisite 
humidification of the atmosphere is ob- 
tained by the apparatus here pictured. 
Tire fabric calls for continuous operation, 
and with the existing competitive condi- 
must be continually 
employed at its highest efficiency. These 
high speeds create great frictional heats, 
which must be allayed by the use of hu- 
midity. This function in 
production, as a properly humidified cotton 
elastic, runs smoother, and 
maximum of production 


tions all machinery 


has a definite 
fiber is more 
makes for the 
and a minimum of fiber breaks. 

The humidifier shown herewith is a unit 
of all-copper construction operating under 
high pump pressure, and having high 
evaporative capacity, motor driven. The 
head is so devised that notwithstanding its 
high capacity all delivered water is wholly 
vaporized, as all free water is arrested in 
the humidifier. The water is delivered at 
high pressure through a filter, and im- 
pinges against a pin and is broken up. 
This head is novel in that it is operated 
under a low horsepower requirement. 

The control stations employed have as 
their operating medium a_ hygroscopic 
member, the movements of which are 
registered by compressed air to operate 
diaphragm valves. These function to shut 
off or bring in the supply of water to the 
humidifier. 

A regular performance of the control 
station is a control of humidity to within 
a 1° change in the wet or dry bulb read- 
ing. A potent feature of the device is that 
its operation is unaffected by temperature. 
If a setting of 65 per cent relative humidity 
is made, the control will hold to that hu- 
midity whether the temperature be 55 or 
90°F. American Moistening Co., Provi- 


> 


dence, R. I. 


Automatic Gasket Trimmer 


HERE is here pictured the latest auto- 
matic machine for trimming rings, 
packings, gaskets, etc., ranging from 2 
to 4 inches inside and to 8 inches outside 


outer to complete 
the job. The operator proceeds as follows: 
The table is adjusted to the elevation which 
allows the rind of overflow to enter the 














Ideal Senior Humidifier 


knives properly for shearing. With the 
right hand, a rubber ring is laid over the 
knives, and a small roller held in the left 
hand is pressed lightly on the ring to hold 
it against the knives 
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be moved up to or away from the 
knives for correct trimming. With the 
holder correctly placed, the rubbers are 
laid on with the right hand and taken off 
with the left. The machine has three 
speeds. This flexibility is important in 
the economical operation of the machine. 
The speed should be a little faster than 
the operator can handle the work. T. W. 
Morris, 6312 Winthrop Ave., Chicago, III. 


Hose Baling Machine 


: hen machine here pictured is the latest 
development in equipment for wrap- 
ping or baling 500-foot lengths of small 
hose. The same unit may be used for 
wrapping several 25- and 50-foot lengths 
in one bundle. A bundle wrapped with 
crinkled paper having multiple folded ends 
will withstand all sorts of abuse that may 
occur in transportation. 

The machine is not limited, however, to 
the use of paper wrapping. Burlap or any 
other material may be wrapped equally 
well if so desired. These other materials 
are usually more expensive, and conse- 
quently a crinkled paper wrap is substi- 
tuted wherever possible. It not only effects 
a saving but gives as good, if not better, 
service in transportation. 

Simultaneously with the spiral wrap- 
ping a gummed peripheral strip may be 
applied to the bundle. This strip holds all 
the layers of the spiral wrapping together 
and prevents the possibility of the wrap to 
unravel. In detail, the baling operation is 
performed as follows. A coil of hose, 
hand fastened with temporary ties for 
handling at,the wrapper, is laid flat on the 
bed of the machine upon several radially 
arranged rollers designed to revolve the 
bundle central with the overhanging arm. 
The latter supports the roll paper and the 
shuttle wrapping mechanism, which func- 
tions to apply the paper down through the 
center and around the sides of the bundle. 
A freely revolving conical roller bears 
strongly upon the revolving bundle and 
compacts it as the wrapping is applied. 

The peripheral binding strip advances from 
a roll supported at one side in the rear of 
the bundle and passes through a wetting 
device to dampen its adhesive surface. 





which instantly starts it 
revolving. A guard un- 
der the upper knife holds 
the rubber to correct po- 
sition and also protects 
it as it revolves. Once 
around completes the in- 
side of each ring. 

In trimming the out- 
side, a holder is brought 
shown in 


into action as 
the illustration. This 
holder is removed from 


the table while trimming 
the inside of the rings. 
An upright pin is fast- 
ened to a slotted open- 
ing in the table and is 
held securely underneath 
with a thumb-nut. The 
ring holder revolves truly 
on the upright pin. 














The slot in the table 
allows the holder to 


Terkelsen Model 12—Hose Wrapper 
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Thence it makes firm contact with the 
wrappings on the bundle under pressure 
applied by a vertical roller. 

The machine is individually driven by a 
2 horsepower motor. Under proper oper- 
ating efficiency this machine will wrap 50 
bundles per hour. The actual wrapping 
time per bundle is 30 seconds. Terkelsen 
Machine Co., 326 A St., Boston, Mass. 


Rubber Hardness Testing 
Machine 


HIS hardness testing machine was 

developed at the request of the A. S. 
T. M. sub-committee on rubber testing and 
is an approved instrument which embodies 
all the specifications as recommended by 
them. 

This instrument is designed to secure 
indentation hardness, and is operated 
vertically. All loads are applied by 
gravity, eliminating friction. It is direct 
acting on the material under test. The 
action of the weights is controlled by cam 
operation. The lever gives progressive 
motion to the pressure foot and penetrator, 
making it impossible to apply loads out of 
proper sequence. Weights are supported 
directly on the penetrator which can only 
be changed to meet varying specifications 
for the particular requirements of testing. 

The hardness number which is the pene- 
tration of the penetrator is: read directly 
from the dial at the top of the instrument. 
This instrument is of special design apply- 
ing no springs, thus assuring the most uni- 
form and accurate loading throughout its 
range. Different types of penetrators and 
pressure feet may be used, as these parts 
are readily accessible for removal. 

The setting and adjustment of the instru- 
ment for zero may be readily checked at 
any time during the operation of the instru- 
ment by allowing the pressure foot and 
penetrator to rest on the glass table and 
the dial rotated to the zero position. 

The instrument is so constructed to be 
readily applicable to hardness testing of 
any rubber in slab form, rolls, and odd 
manufactured shapes. Various positions of 
the instrument may be obtained by swing- 
ing it about the supporting post. 

It is chromium plated and carefully 
finished to give the best service under all 
conditions. The base is also fitted with a 
recess for mounting over large pieces, such 
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as a tire, when the pene- 
trator protrudes through 
the base in forming con- 
tact in such a test. This 
machine is also supplied 
with a convenient leather 
carrying case. Tinius 
Olsen Testing Machine 
Go; S00. Ni. i2th St; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A New 
Right-Angle Drive 
LINE of right-angle 
drive speed reducers 
to supplement parallel 


shaft drives has been de- 
veloped to take care of a 














growing demand for right- 
angle drives on certain 
types of installations. The 
new line includes both horizontal and ver- 
tical shafts. 

One feature of this right-angle drive is 
a combination of single helical and spiral 
bevel gears. It is pointed out that single 

















Olsen Rubber Hardness Tester 


helical gears for the final reduction are 
easier to assemble than herringbone gears 
and that their efficiency is practically the 
same. An accurately cut single helical gear 

















De Walt Wonder Worker 


Falk Right-Angle Speed Reducer 


in combination with a high grade spiral 
bevel makes a quiet, cool running reducer, 
which has an initial efficiency of well over 
95 per cent. Furthermore, this efficiency 
will be maintained throughout the life of 
the unit. 

Another significant feature is the re- 
versible construction of gears and shafts. 
If the gears become worn, shafts can be 
turned end for end to permit using the 
opposite and unworn sides of the teeth. 
This type of construction has proved suc- 
cessful in parallel shaft drives. 

Ratings on the new line range from 
1/16 h.p. per 100 r.p.m. on the smallest 
unit to 565 at 100 r.pm. on the largest. 
Ratios are from 1.5:1 to 518:1. 

The lubricating system of right-angle 
units is simple and self-contained. A con- 
tinuous splash system keeps a film of oil 
on the working faces of gear teeth at all 
Rapid circulation of oil through 
in remarkably cool 


times. 
the bearings results 
operation and long life. 

A complete line of welded steel motor 
beds has been developed to accommodate 
all motors coming within the capacities of 
the reducers. The Falk Corp. Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Wood-Working Machine 


} A rubber mill there is always use 
somewhere for a special wood saw of 
the type here pictured. It is electric pow- 
ered and embodies important new features, 
such as increase in power by 50 per cent, 
and more convenient arrangement of the 
dial plate for making angle settings. By 
means of various attachments, ripping, 
cross-cutting, mitering, beveling, and many 
other operations can be done on this 
machine. 

A two-or-three phase, 
motor of new design is employed providing 
more power at full speed with less tem- 
perature rise. The dial plate with degree 
markings and pitch scale is directly located 
in front of the operator and is notched at 
45 degrees, which facilitates making ad- 
justments for angle or bevel cutting 
Provision is made for quickly changing 
tool attachments, and the cutting tool is 
guarded in all positions. De Walt Prod- 
ucts Corp., Leola, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


5-horsepower 
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~NEW INCORPORATIONS 


ArrWAY RuBBER Corp., Oct. 24 (Massa- 
chusetts), $25,000. G. Lorbati, 100 Burrill 
St., Roxbury, E. C. Mullen, 369 Columbia 
Rd., Dorchester, and J. M. Burr, 4 Bul- 
finch Place, Boston, all in Mass. Prin- 
cipal office, 537 Albany St., Boston. To 
deal in rubber goods. 

B. N. B. Novetty Co., Dec. 31 (New 
Jersey), capital stock 10,000 shares com- 
men, par value $10. W. Wolfe, L. Cohen, 
both of 253 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa., 


and M. E. Scales, 626 Schiller Ave., Tren- 
ton, N. J. Principal office, 244 E. Hanover 
St... Trenton. To manufacture rubber 
goods. 


BERLAND SLIPPER Co., Inc., Jan. 9 (New 
York), $10,000. I. Kirchick, C. Davis, 
both of 781 Eastern Parkway, and C. Net- 
tleson, 709 Osborn St., all of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Principal office, Brooklyn. To deal 
in rubber and leather goods. 

CaMDEN Rupper & Aspestos Co., Jan. 
16 (New Jersey), capital stock 100 shares 
common, no par value. B. M. Davis, 333 
Arch St., M. Marritz, 425 S. Sixth St., 
both of Camden, and M. Milask, 119 West- 


Eissey, 69 Westborne Rd., J. and C. Shal- 
houb, 39 Highview Ave., all of West Rox- 
bury, and J. N. Attaya, 123 Brown Ave., 
Roslindale, all in Mass. Principal office, 
75 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. ‘To deal in 
rubber. 

Ew1nc Rupper Co. (New Jersey), capi- 
tal stock $100,000: 1,000 shares par value 
$100. W. Plate, G. Kloch, both of Jersey 
City, N. J., and L. Henderson, Flushing, 
N. Y. Principal office, 15 W. State St., 
Trenton, N. J. To manufacture and deal 
in rubber goods. 

KLEENWAY Propucts, Inc, Jan. 8 
(New York), $5,000. I. Mills, 201 Marcy 
Pl., E. Schlesinger, 930 Ogden Ave., both 
of Bronx, N. Y., and L. Harris, 590 West 
End Ave., New York, N. Y. Principal 
office, Manhattan. To deal in rubber 
goods. 


Mico, Inc., Jan. 15 (New York), capital 
stock 1,000 shares, no par value. W. 
J. Greenop, 243 S. Third Ave., and G. B. 
and M. M. Greenop, both of 334 S. Fifth 
Ave., all of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Principal 
office, Mt. Vernon. To deal in bakelite 


mont Ave., Haddonfield, all in N. J. Prin- and rubber goods. 
cipal wotfice, yo Arch <“? be — — Ruppercrart Co. Ixc., Jan. 14 (New 
a asbestos, rubber, and other york), capital stock 100 shares, no 
PRRRETIOES.. par value. M. Rabkin, 970 E. 179th St., 
Essex Merc. Co., Oct. 23 (Massachu- Bronx, N. Y., K. Schneider, 86 Graham 
setts), capital stock $40,000 preferred and Ave., and V. R. Gersewit, 174 Prospect 
1,000 shares without par value. M. T.  PIl.. both of Brooklyn, N. Y. Principal 

ee ” 
ELASTIC “SILENTBLOC” JOINT 

HE importance of eliminating noise before assembly. in practice, approxi- 
and vibration in automobiles is mately 45 degrees of movement on either 


evident to everybody. It is no less essen- 
tial on the score of economy, at least in 
coach building, electrical machinery, ship- 
building, paper-making, weaving, printing, 
and agricultural machinery. 

The desirable results above indicated are 
secured by a singular adaptation of rubber 
in the construction of a joint known as 
the “Silentbloc.” This is an elastic articu- 
lating joint, the principal functions of 
which are to eliminate wear, noise, vibra- 
tion and of maintenance when ap- 
plied as a bearing to oscillating 
mechanisms. 

It consists essentially of an inner bush 
or tube and an outer concentric sleeve with 


cost 


the space between them filled with an 
elastic and insulating rubber compound 
called ‘“Adherite.” The latter is in the 


form of a cylindrical ring which is forced 
into position. 

In the assembly of the rubber ring the 
longitudinal fibers are stretched, and, when 
in position between the steel sleeves, the 
effort exerted by the ring to regain its 
original shape exerts a radial compression 
of such intensity that no slip can take 
place between the rubber ring and the 
sleeves. The result is that all relative 
movement between the center and outer 
tubes is limited to a circular direction only. 
The permissible angular movement allowed 
by the stretch of the radial fibers is limited 
only by the fact that the external torsional 
movement applied must be less than the 
internal movement of resistance given by 
the frictional force of the rubber ring on 
the surfaces of contact. 

The angle of torsion can be varied by 
altering the dimensions of the rubber ring 


side of the neutral position is allowed 
for. This can be increased or decreased 
to suit any particular application. 

If the angular movement allowed be ex- 
ceeded, slip will occur between the rubber 
and the sleeves. The Silentbloc will then 





















































A—Rubber Ring Unstretched. 
Ring Stretched as in Assembly. 
bloc Assembled. 


B—Rubber 
C—Silent- 
D—Silentbloc as Flexible 


Coupling 

momentarily function as an_ ordinary 
bearing. In this case it will assume a 
new neutral position and will function 


correctly through a given angle on either 
side of this point. All lateral or end 
movement is practically impossible with 
the standard Silentbloc, but for special 
purposes, by reducing its length in com- 
parison with the thickness of the rubber 
ring, lateral movement can take place, 
allowing the combination to function as a 
universal coupling. 

It is thus readily seen that the device 
is adapted to many applications in the 
fields of automotive engineering, electrical 
and other machinery. 
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office, Manhattan. To deal in rubber 
goods. 

Unitep AERONAUTICAL & RusBer Co., 
Lrp., Dec. 27 (Delaware), capital stock 
30,000 shares preferred par value $10 and 
30,000 shares common without par value. 
H. E, Grantland, H. H. Snow, and L. H. 
Herman, all of Wilmington, Del. To 
manufacture and deal in rubber and leather 
in all forms. 

VocuE Russer Co., Jan. 2 (Delaware), 
capital stock 500 shares, no par value. 
M. S. Cook, A. L. Raughley, and J. M. 
Townsend, all of Dover, Del. To buy, 
manufacture, and sell rubber goods. 

Wins Rupper Corp., Jan. 16 (Delaware), 
capital stock 50,000 shares, $10 each. M. 
Shevlin, M. Callahan, and M. Cole, all of 
509 Fifth Ave.. New York, N. Y. To deal 
in, process, and manufacture rubber goods, 
compounded rubber products, and by- 
products thereof. 








Treasury Decisions 


WaterpRooF CLoTH. No. 43,750.  Pro- 
test 252,871-G of Hudson Forwarding & 
Shipping Co. (New York). Merchandise 
in imitation of lizard skin, consisting of 
cotton cloth upon the surface of which 
has been superimposed a coating of cotton 
fiock by some mucilaginous substance or 
composition which has impregnated the 
cloth sufficiently to make it impervious to 
water, or nearly so, which cloth is not 
used and sold for any of the pur- 
poses of waterproof cloth, held dutiable 
at 3 cents per square yard and 20 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 907 of 
the Tariff Act of 1922, as “filled or coated 
cotton cloths not specially provided for,” 
and not at 5 cents per square yard and 30 
per cent ad valorem under the provision 
of the same paragraph for “waterproof 
cloth composed wholly or in chief value of 
cotton or other vegetable fiber, whether or 
not in part of india rubber.” 

Opinion by J. Weller. On the au- 
thority of United States v. Brown, C. C. 
A., 136 Fed. 550, T. D. 26,124, In re F. H. 
Shallus, G. A. 4,905, T. D. 22,966, and 
Knauth. Nachod & Kuhne vy. United States. 
2 Ct. Cust. Appls. 479, T. D. 32,229, and 
other cases cited and followed in principle, 
the merchandise in question is held dutiable 
at the rate of 3 cents per square yard and 
20 per cent ad valorem. Treasury De- 
cisions, Vol. 56, No. 25, pp. 14-16. 

Batis. No. 10,519. Protests 360,599-G, 
. of B. Illfelder & Co. et al. (New 
York), and protests 358,094-G, etc., of F. 
W. Woolworth Co. et al. (San Francisco 
and New York). Merchandise classified as 
toys at 70 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 1,414, tariff act of 1922, is claimed 
dutiable at 30 per cent, paragraph 1.402. 

Opinions by J. Sullivan. On the au- 
thority of United States v. Woolworth 
(16 Ct. Cust. Appls. 421, T. D. 43,136) 
and United States v. Field (12 id. 543, 
T. D. 40,738) colored hollow rubber balls, 
tenpin sets, and skittle games were held 
dutiable at 30 per cent under paragraph 
1402 as claimed. Treasury Decisions, Vol. 
57, No. 1, p. 36. 


etc 
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Coin Purse of Rubber 


HE possibilities of :rubber are limit- 

less. In witness whereof is the 
novelty shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. It is a coin purse that possesses 
several unique and useful features. The 
inventor, Donald Fairbairn, 200 S. Algon- 
quin St., Detroit, Mich., claims that noth- 
ing now on the market compares with it. 
For it never needs to be opened or closed; 
yet the coins inside are always accessible 
and easily withdrawn, while they cannot 
possibly fall out. Every coin is visible, 
and any one can be selected and readily 
taken out through any of the holies. This 
is possible only because the purse utilizes 
the principle of rubber, and the openings 
are smaller than the smallest coin. 

Other advantages also are claimed for 
this novel change holder. It can be 
washed as often as desired with hot water 
and soap. This not only keeps the purse 
sanitary, but its fresh new appearance at 
all times is thus assured. By means of this 
purse a swimmer can carry his change 
with him safely in the water merely by 
threading a piece of cord through one of 
the holes and tying it around his neck. 
The busy shopper with both arms full of 
packages will find the purse a convenience. 
She has but to insert her little finger 
through one of the holes, and that hand 
is free to hold parcels as well. As an ad- 
vertising novelty this article will com- 
mand attention as well as prove useful to 
the recipient personally. When made for 
this purpose, one side of the purse can be 
covered with advertising copy. 

Any shape at all may be employed in the 
manufacture of this product. Then, too, 
almost any color or combination of colors 
will add to its attractiveness. Every hole 
is guaranteed not to tear when inserting or 
removing coins. Indeed, each hole can be 
stretched to the diameter of the purse 
without injuring the rubber. The purse 
may be fashioned of inner tube stock with 
the ends cemented together. 


Rubber Improves Service 


OW often has a tempting array of 

food been spoiled because the salt 
stuck in its cellar, and the resulting annoy- 
ance ruined temper and dinner. But, it is 
claimed, no more will you be so incon- 
venienced if you use the Pasnik Shakeless 
Cellars. By simply pressing the button at 
the top, which operates the rod extending 
through the salt or pepper to the opening 
device at the bottom, the seasoning is re- 
leased. Tiresome knocking or shaking is 
thereby eliminated. 

To fill these cellars, unscrew the top. 
They are always closed and thus sanitary, 
for no moisture, germs, dust, or dirt can 
enter. The quantity and flow may be ad- 
justed merely by turning the knob, to the 
right for decrease, to the left for increase. 





Pasnik Shakeless Cellars 


The cellars are made of uncorrodible silver 
composition or of fine crystal glass. The 
rod inside is of rubber composition. Each 
set of cellars is packed in a cloth-lined 
box. The Pasnik Co., Norwich, Conn. 





Practice Makes Perfect 


OOWN spring will be here, and the call 

of the links will lure many a golf fan, 
the duffer as well as the expert. But how 
will the winter lay-off have affected your 
game? Not much—if 
you have been practic- 
ing indoors as well as 
out with the various de- 
vices designed to im- 
prove your playing. 

One such item is the 
Turner practice golf 
ball, here illustrated. It 
is all rubber, perfectly 
round, and hollow. It 
keeps its shape and is 
sanitary. The _ rubber 
ball is the size and shape of a regulation 
golf ball, with tee attached, elevating it 
the height the professional tells the be- 
ginner to “tee up” his ball. It is always 
ready for use on the links, in your yard, 
home, or office, or any place where there is 
room to swing a club. 

Primarily it is intended to afford the 





Rubber 


Prac- 
tice Golf Ball 





practice necessary to acquire that correct 
swing of the club which enables the player 
to become proficient in the use of the 
driver and brassie. But it is also a fine 
appliance for the professional to use in 
illustrating the stance, poise, and swing 
of the club to his pupil. To the man or 
the woman who wants to keep in trim this 
ball and a golf driver furnish excellent 
means, for such exercise is especially bene- 
ficial to the lungs and stomach muscles. 
Paul Turner, 1129 Book Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Weighted Rubber Egg 


RUBBER novelty that has possibili- 

ties is the invention of D. Z. Evans, 
1416 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. It is a 
rubber egg weighted at the lower section 
only sufficiently to regain and retain its 
upright position at all times. The upper 
section, made correspondingly light, is 
smooth surfaced outside and preferably of 
hard rubber. This article is registered 
under the significant trade mark of “Colum- 
bus Egg.” It may be used as a combined 
paper-weight and ad carrier, as well as a 
plaything for children. 





“Lido” Stocking Protectors 
UD-SPATTERED $sstockings are 
most embarrassing and untidy and al- 

together uncalled for in these days of rub- 
ber stocking protectors. “Lido” is a new 











Rubber Protects Hosiery 


model, which should appeal to the fastidious 
woman. These protectors are made of 
very thin rubber fashioned and form fitting, 
like a stocking. They come in the popular 
Palm Beach color in three sizes. They ex- 
tend to the knee. “Lido” protectors are 
looped over the heel of the shoe and are 
fastened by snaps across the ankle, halfway 
up the leg, and below the knee, thus mak- 
ing two cut-outs on the front of the leg 
through which the hosiery shows. A 
dainty compact case, 314 inches square, 
holds a pair of “Lidos,” and may be carried 
in the pocket or handbag, convenient for 
immediate use in all kinds of weather. 
Randolph Crede & Co., 354 W. 14th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Obituary 


Herbert Du Puy 


NOTHER prominent figure in the in- 

dustrial world has been removed by 
death. Herbert Du Puy, at one time presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jean- 
nette, Pa., and chairman of its board of 
directors, died on January 10, at his home, 
646 Morewood Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., after 
a long illness. He was 73 years old. He 
is survived by his widow, a daughter, and 
nine grandchildren. 

Mr. Du Puy was an associate of Andrew 
Carnegie in the steel business. During his 
lifetime the former gained distinction as 
president and chairman of the board of the 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, a coal op- 
erator, a real estate owner, and an art 
patron. 


Edward J. Cooper 


LL health caused Edward J. Cooper, 

former general manager of the United 
States Rubber Co. footwear factories in 
Canada, to commit suicide by shooting him- 
self on January 9. He had been associated 
with the rubber company ever since his 
graduation from Harvard in 1913, but last 
year he was compelled to resign because of 
his health. He was born in Pittsburgh 
thirty-eight years ago. He is survived by 
his parents, his wife, and two children. 


Walter F. Bainbridge 


ALTER F. BAINBRIDGE, pioneer 

in promoting the use of rubber heels 

and soles by shoe manufacturers, died on 
January 11 at his home, 1915 S. 57th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Bainbridge became 
associated with the Essex Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J., at the time of its inception 
twenty-three years ago, as vice president 
and general sales representative, with head- 


quarters in Boston, Mass. He resided in 
New England until five years ago, when 
his health required a milder climate; so he 
moved to Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bainbridge was born in 
Holly, N. J., seventy-five years ago. 
wife and two daughters survive him. 


Veteran Rubber Man 


Mount 
His 


OHN BEHRENS, who died on 
January 21, 1930, at Midland Park 
sanatorium, had lived in Hasbrouck 


Heights, and later in Hackensack, N. J., 
for many years. He was born in Otters- 
berg, Province of Hamburg, Germany, 
on March 15, 1851, and came to this 
country at the age of 14. He was secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Mattson Rub- 
ber Co., Lodi, N. J., in 1888, and after- 
wards treasurer and president in 1914. 
He was also president of the E. J. Mc- 
Cormick Rubber Co., of New York, 
N. Y., and the Amolin Chemical Co., 
Lodi. 

He served as councilman in Hasbrouck 
Heights several terms and was one of 
the organizers of the Building Loan and 
Savings Association, the Central Realty 
Company and the Pioneer Field Club. 
His widow, a son, and a daughter survive 
him. 


W. Howard Hunt 


HOWARD HUNT, of 1942 E. 

® McGalliard Ave., White Horse, 

N. J., one of the first men in that section 

to engage in auto tire vulcanizing, died at 

his home on January 6. He was 74 years 

old. About a quarter of a century ago 

Mr. Hunt began to vulcanize tires and be- 

came well-known through his work. He 

leaves his widow, two daughters, and a son. 
Interment was in Trenton, N. J. 


Automobile Steering Wheels and Running Board 


HE present-day motorist has the 
choice of at least three distinct types 
of material for the outer or gripping sur- 
face of his steering wheel. These are 
molded plastic, wood, and hard rubber. 
The characteristics of these materials can- 
not be pictured but are well known. 
Referring to the illustration, the wheel 


described as ‘Inland,’ which takes a par- 
ticularly lustrous finish. 

In the center of the picture is a wood 
rim, metal spider steering wheel, and on 
the right is an aluminum spider, hard 
rubber rim wheel. 

Below the wheels is pictured a running 
board of special construction. It is made 














Inland Steering Wheels and Running Board 


at the left has a frame of steel covered 
with cast aluminum over which is applied 


a surface consisting of the molded plastic 





insert covered with 
the top and 


of steel with a steel 
rubber. The latter 


front face of the board. 


covers 
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Rubber Manufacturers 


Association 


A meeting of the Heel and Sole Divi- 
sion of The Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., was held at the Hotel 
Copley-Plaza, Boston, Mass., January 16, 
1930, and the following recommendations 
were made. 

With the exception of solicitations re- 
ceived from projects local to the munici- 
palities in which the manufacturing plants 
of members are located, all requests for 
cash contributions or merchandise dona- 
tions, that is to philanthropic, charitable, 
commercial, civic, or other enterprises, 
should be referred to the Association for 
attention as industry rather than as in- 
dividual company matters. This policy is 
similar to that adopted by other manu- 
facturing divisions of the industry. 

A resolution was adopted condemning 
giving away goods in excess of orders, as 
an unsound trade practice which might 
well be discontinued with consequent 
benefit to all factors in the trade. 

Furnishing shoe repair tags to the find- 
ings and repair trade free of cost is a 
wasteful practice. Tags should not be 
furnished at less than actual cost. 

Manufacturers should discontinue pur- 
chasing or contributing for space, or ex- 
hibiting their goods in any way in con- 
nection with leather footwear style shows. 
This policy is similar to that adopted by 
other divisions in the industry. 

Paying commissions to jobbers’ sales- 
men is unfair and unsound trade practice 
and should be immediately discontinued. 

Members should discontinue the prac- 
tice of contributing for advertising space 
in catalogs or any other publications 15- 
sued or published by any jobber or retail 
customer and paying for advertising 
space in newspapers or magazines which 
has been contracted for or is controlled 
by customers. 

R. H. Goebel, assistant secretary of 
The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., was elected chairman of the Heel 
and Sole Division for the ensuing year. 





S. A. E. Officers 


Edward P. Warner, formerly Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics, 
was announced as the new president of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, Inc., 
at its annual dinner in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania on January 9. 

Other newly elected officers and mem- 
bers of the council are: Vice Presidents, 
Chance M. Vought, representing aircraft 
engineering; Bruce G. Leighton, aircraft 
engine engineering; Otis D. Treiber, Diesel 
engine engineering; Arthur J. Scaife, 
motor truck and motor coach engineering; 
George L. McCain, passenger car engi- 
neering; William N. Davis, passenger car 
body engineering; John Younger, produc- 
tion engineering; Frederick C. Horner, 
transportation and maintenance engineer- 
ing. 

Members of the Council, Ralph R. 
Teetor, Frederick K. Glynn, Arthur W. S. 
Herrington. 

Treasurer, C. B. Whittelsey, Jr. 
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Book Reviews 


“Rubber Producing Companies— 
1929.” Compiled by The Mincing Lane 
Tea and Rubber Share Brokers Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., 1929, London. Published 
by The Financial Times, Lid., 72 Cole- 
man St., London, E. C. 2, England. 

This annual is a complete and 
authoritative collection of data for the 
information of the investor in British 
controlled rubber and tea estates. The 
material given includes lists of officials, 
capital, acreage, tenure, purchase price, 
accounts, production, forward _ sales, 
dividends, highest and lowest prices of 
shares, etc. 





“Gummi-Kalender 1930.” Jahrbuch 
der Kautschuk-Industrie. Ein Hilfs- 
buch fur Kaufleute, Techniker, Handler 
und Reisende der Kautschuk, Asbest- 
und Celluloid- Branche. Edited by Drs. 
Ernst A. Hauser and Kurt Maier. Pub- 
lished by Union Deutsche Verlagsge- 
sellschaft, | Zweigniederlassung Berlin. 
Cloth, 37% by 57% inches, 454 pages. 

The “Gummi-Kalender 1930” is the 
fifteenth edition of this year book for 
merchants, technicians, dealers, and 
salesmen of the rubber, asbestos, and 
celluloid industries. As usual, the in- 
formation in it has undergone careful 
revision. Thus the technical section in 
Part I contains directions for the new- 
est methods of physical testing in con- 
nection with rubber mixings. Then 
there is a short review of the progress 
of rubber research during 1928-29. 

Many of the calculation tables have 
been amplified and, where necessary, 


completely rearranged. The chapter on 
the most important compounding in- 
gredients for rubber has been 
thoroughly revised, and the statistical 
data have been brought up to date and 
new tables have been included. Thus 
we find an interesting table concerning 
production in the German tire industry 
during 1928. Once more the editors 
have succeeded in compiling a useful 
and handy little reference book. 





“National Waste Review.” Published 
by the Trade Promotion Bureau of the 
National Association of Waste Mate- 
rial Dealers, Inc., 1109 Times Building, 
New York, N. Y. Paper, 68 pages, 8% 
by 11% inches. 

The first issue of this monthly mag- 
azine is dated January, 1930. Its pub- 
lication is authorized by the Board of 
Directors with the thought that it will 
serve as a means of presenting the As- 
sociation and its aims to dealers, con- 
sumers, and producers of waste mate- 
rial throughout the world. The con- 
tents comprise regular features de- 
voted to waste trade problems, market 
reviews, new firms and corporations, 
and traffic information, followed by a 
Salvage and Reclamation Section, 
which includes clearing house offerings 
of machinery. 

The scope of service proposed for 
this magazine is broad and extremely 
important industrially. It has received 
the endorsement of the leaders in the 
waste trade. 





New Publications 


“Bristol’s Recording and Vacuum 
Gages,” Catalog No. 1009. The Bristol 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. The measuring 
elements, clocks, charts, and other es- 
sentials entering into their construction 
and use are clearly illustrated and 
described. Supplementary is a complete 
index of charts available for Bristol’s 
recording pressure and vacuum gages. 


“U. S. Tire Retailer.” Advertising 
Issue, Vol. III, No. 8, November, 1929. 
This special issue of the house organ 
of the United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y., is a collection of adver- 
tisements in color covering the com- 
pany’s tire advertising program for 
1930. This advertising will present the 
value and advantages of U. S. Royal 


tires through every national medium 
and many of the important dailies of 
the United States, also by blotters, wall 
hangers, etc. 

“Engineering Achievements—1929.” 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. This booklet of 36 
pages describes in many special articles 
the present-day application of electricity 
to modern industrial problems of power 
application, heating, lighting, transpor- 
tation, testing, medical, and other pur- 
poses. 

“America in the Skyways” is a beau- 
tiful booklet issued by The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., as a 
souvenir of the ZRS-4 Ring Laying 
Ceremony by the Goodyear-Zeppelin 


Corp. on November 7, 1929, giving a 
brief account of aeronautical develop- 
ments. It is profusely illustrated in 
rotogravure. Blue suéde cover with 
silver stamp, 9 by 12 inches, 23 pages. 


GREETINGS, CALENDARS, 
AND SOUVENIRS 


The staff of INDIA RuBBER WoRLD grate- 
fully acknowledges the following holiday 
souvenirs : 

The Claremont Waste Mfg. Co., Clare- 
mont, N. H., gave a good looking ther- 
niometer fashioned like a desk clock. 

A novel ash-tray attractively fashioned 
in red and black came from the Flexo 
Supply Co., 4459 Manchester Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Kippy-Kit, a combination whisk-broom 
and shoe polisher in a serviceable case, was 
the unusual and useful gift of The Akron 
Equipment Co., Akron, O. 

Good-looking wallets of convenient size 
were sent by The Clyde E. Lowe Co, 
Cleveland, O.; H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 
41 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y.; and 
The Stamford Supply Co., Shippen Ave., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Pocket memorandum books containing 
information and maps of value were pro- 
vided by General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., and John Royle & Sons, Paterson, 
N. J. 

The remembrance of The Cleveland 
Liner & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O., took the 
form of a radio log. 

Beautiful cards containing appropriate 
Christmas and New Year greetings were 
received from The Akron Equipment Co., 
Akron, O.; The Cleveland Liner Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Davol Rubber Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Harriss & Vose, 60 Beaver 
St.. New York, N. Y.; Mitsui & Co., Ltd. 
65 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Oak 
Rubber Co., Ravenna, O.; Joseph Stokes 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Welland, Ont., Canada; 
Paul E. Vernon & Co.; and Compaiiia 
Hulera El Popo, S. A., Mexico City, 
Mexico. 

Artistic and useful wall calendars were 
forwarded by Akron Standard Mold Co., 
Akron, O.; The Aluminum Flake Co., 
Akron, O.; American Zine Sales Co., 
Columbus, O.; T. C. Ashley & Co., 683 
Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.; E. H. Clapp 
Rubber Products Co., Boston, Mass.; The 
Garlock Packing Co. Palmyra, N. Y.; 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, O.; Omo Mfg. 
Co., Middletown, Conn.; Northwestern 
Rubber Co., Litherland, Liverpool, Eng- 
land; John Robertson Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; The Rubber Service Laboratories 
Co., Akron, O.; and St. Louis Rubber 
Cement Co., Inc., 3951-53 Laclede Ave.. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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American Hard Rubber Co.’s Akron, 
., plant, according to W. E. Johnson, 


superintendent, will enter a period of 
increased production with a_ schedule 
that will justify a return to an almost 
normal employment basis early this 
month February releases from _ car 
manufacturers are responsible. The 
rubber company has experienced an 
excellent trade demand during’ the 
winter months, keeping its force well 
occupied. 


The Massillon Rubber Co., Massillon, 
©., held its annual meeting on January 
10. According to the report to stock- 
holders, the year just closed was the 
best in the history of the company. 
Stockholders elected to the board of 
directors were: J. G. Lester, Robert 
H. Hess, Albert Geis, George L. Geis, 
B. W. Groff, H. V. Ress, C. E. 
Schworm, J. F. Tschan, and A. Frank 
Boerner. Officers named were: J. G. 
Lester, president; Robert H. Hess, 
vice president; H. P. Croxton, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Helen Bonnevier, as- 
sistant secretary; and A. Frank Boer- 
ner, superintendent. 

The University of Akron will offer 
three fellowships in the study of rubber 
chemistry during the academic year 
1930-31. These fellowships carry a 
stipend of one thousand dollars each 
and exempt the holder from all fees 
and deposits. They are of an industrial 
character in that they are supported by 
the Goodyear, Goodrich, and Firestone 
rubber companies. It is possible to 
complete the work required for a mas- 
ter’s degree while holding one of these 


fellowships. Application blanks will be 
sent on request. Application should be 
made before April to H. E. Simmons, 


University of Akron, Akron, O. 

The Hankins Rubber Co., one of the 
few independently owned Massillon, ©.., 
industries, looks to 1930 as its biggest 
year since organizing in 1928. The 
company has an improved process tor 
manufacturing rubber gloves, its chief 
product. This glove, only recently pro- 
duced, is in wide demand, and an expan- 
sion in the company’s business is ex- 
pected as a result. The plant already is 
operating to capacity; so officials plan 
enlarged production facilities. 

At a recent stockholders’ meeting it 
was reported that the company’s busi- 


ness more than doubled during 1929. 
The stockholders elected S. Bert Han- 
kins, Charles G. King, Mrs. Mary 
Yohe, William J. Ries, and Harry Con- 
rad, directors. S. Bert Hankins was 
elected president, Laura FE. Hankins, 
secretary-treasurer, and William J. 


Ries, vice president. 


Mrs. Thomas A. Edison in a recent 
interview declared, “My — husband's 
transcending ambition today is to ,turn 
the weeds oi fields into rubber and 
make his own beloved country 
economically independent of the rest of 
its rubber supply...... 
turned to rubber 
in our family. We talk rubber, think 
rubber, dream rubber. Mr. Edison re- 
fuses to let us do anything else. For 
example, goldenrod has ceased to be 
simply our flower—it is now 
a potential rubber plant.” 


Firestone Park Trust & Savings 
Bank directors, Akron, O., on January 
15 selected E. A. Oberlin, Jr., as presi- 
dent of the institution organized and 
presided over by Harvey S. Firestone, 
Sr. The directors’ action followed the 
annual stockholders’ meeting at which 
two new directors, Russell A. Firestone, 


our 


the world for 


Qh, everything is 


national 


and J. J. Shea, treasurer of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., were added 
to the board. Young Mr. Firestone 


was also elected vice president to fill 
the vacancy created by the promotion 
of Mr. Oberlin. 


The Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., closed since last October on 
account of bankruptcy proceedings, will 
resume operations on February 1, it was 
announced on January 18 by T. F. 
Walsh, president of the company, to 
whom it was sold for $53,000. More 
than 300 men will be employed at the 
start, it was reported. 

The appraisal of the Swinehart plant 
and equipment was approximately 
$100,000. With this sale, the large as- 
sets, with the exception of “accounts 
receivable,” all have been liquidated. 
Mr. Guinther, receivership trustee, said. 

The sale involved land, buildings, 
equipment, and patents. The tire stock 
left when the company suspended 
manufacturing operations has’ been 
sold. New material is now on order. 


Textile Leather Products Co., New- 
ark, N. J., according to J. D. Lipman, 
vice president, will move to Toledo, O., 
where it will build a plant for manu- 
facturing pyroxylin and rubber-coated 
fabrics, besides artificial leather. The 
expenditures will approximate one 
million dollars. Employment for about 
one thousand workers will be provided. 


Herbert G. Day, second vice-president 
and chief engineer of the Philadelphia 
Rubber Works Co., Akron, O., is to 
become chief executive of that company 
to succeed the late John S. Lowman. Di- 
rectors of the company are scheduled to 
meet in Akron early in February, when 
Mr. Day will be elected. 


The Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleve- 
land, O., has announced the opening of 
an Akron, O., office and warehouse at 


309 Silver St., in charge of Russell 
Farley. Telephones: Main 4040 and 
Main 1390. 

John Stanley Lowman, late presi- 


dent of the Philadelphia Rubber Works, 
Akron, O., in his will, filed recently for 
probate, left an estate of personal 
property valued at $50,000. The entire 
estate is bequeathed to his widow, Mrs. 
Jessie B. Lowman, during her lifetime. 
At her death it is to be divided equally 
among their three children. The First 
City Trust & Savings Bank is executor. 


Admiral Tire & Rubber Co., Co- 
shocton, O. The Coshocton National 
Bank has been named receiver in liti- 


gation proceedings against the Admiral 


Tire & Rubber Co. by T. L. Mont- 
gomery, a trustee. The latter states 
that the company failed to meet re- 


quirements specified in the issuance of 
$50,000 in first mortgage bonds of June 
1, 1926. The tire company was formed 
in June, 1923, and manufactures Ad- 
miral cord tires and tubes and Prince 


cord tires. Its capitalization is com- 
mon stock, $100,000, and_ preferred, 
$100,000. 


D. T. Henne, vice president of the 
Admiral company, recently announced 
his intention of joining the Monarch 
Rubber Co., Canton, O., to be in charge 
of sales. 

George W. Sherman, machinery 
broker and original dealer in used rub- 
ber machinery, Akron, O., was unani- 
mously elected president of the Akron 
board of education on January 6. He 
had previously served as vice president. 

R. C. Gunther has joined the Cooper 
Corp., Findlay, O., as factory manager. 
He has a long record of successful pro- 
duction experience behind him, having 
served with the Inland Rubber Co., 
Chicago, Ill, McKone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Millersburg, O., and Mohawk Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O. 

The Falls Rubber Co. plant, Cuya- 
hoga Falls., O., expects to step up its 
production program. At a sales confer- 
ence held last month company officials 
declared that the increased business en- 
joyed warranted immediate added pro- 
duction plans. 

American Management Association, 
20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y., held a 
Personnel Administration Conference at 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, O., on Janu- 
ary 29, 30, and 31. C. S. Ching, director 
of industrial and public relations, Unit- 
ed States Rubber Co., New York, N. 
Y., presided at the morning session on 
January 30. The next morning E. H. 
Little, assistant supervisor industrial 
relations, United States Rubber Co., 
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read a paper on “What Is The Dis- 
missal Wage Policy of the United 
States. Rubber Co. and What Are Its 
Effects ?” 


Goodyear Operations 


Increased activity was visible in all 
departments at The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. plant, Akron, O., early last 
month as employes resumed work on a 
full-time basis. The five-and-one-half- 
day week went into effect on January 
2, and plant executives expect produc- 


tion to be steadily increased. The 
larger output, it is said, is demanded 
for business already contracted for, 


and indications point to a continued in- 


crease in the number of tires made 
daily. 
Goodyear’s blimp “Puritan” was 


damaged because of poor visibility short- 
ly before daylight on January 11 when 
it ran into a mountain side ten miles 
east of Campton, Ky. Neither V. L. 
Smith, pilot, nor A. C. O’Neil, navigator, 
was injured. Damage to the craft was 
not so serious as at first believed, and its 
salvaging was done by the airship repair 
department of the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corp. 

The Goodyear blimps traveled 225,- 
600 miles during 1929, according te 
an annual report on their operations re- 
cently released. The blimps spent 
4,512 hours in the air and carried 8,559 
passengers in the course of 5,006 
flights. The blimps are named “Pil- 
grim,” “Puritan,” “Volunteer,” ‘““May- 
flower,” “Vigilant,” and “Defender.” 

Paul W. Litchfield, president of the 
Goodyear company, was elected to the 
board of directors of the Monarch Fire 
Insurance Co., Cleveland, O., recently 
organized. 

J. G. Swain, former vice president of 
the Firestone Steel Products Co., 
Akron, O., rim manufacturer, was 
made head of the Goodyear Rim Sales 
Department. R. S. Burdette, former 
manager of Rim Sales, becomes as- 
sistant manager of the department, and 
will continue his activities in the field 
on Rim Sales. 


Goodrich Notes 


District sales and advertising managers 
of The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., were in conference at headquarters 
offices several days last month. Sales and 
advertising programs occupied their atten- 
tion during daily sessions. 

Service totaling 142 years is the record 
of four men in the production department 
of the Goodrich company. Ed Wilhelm, 
calender expert, is the oldest active em- 
ploye with a record of 42 years of continu- 
ous service. Fred Meier, known as “the 
guardian of quality’ in rubber stock,” is 
next with 38 years. Arthur Capron, who 
recently returned from Japan, ranks third 
with 32 years, and John Noonan, produc- 
tion superintendent, is fourth with 31 years. 

Phil J. Kelly, Goodrich advertising 
manager, recently was made vice president 
of the Association of National Advertisers 
and chairman of the newspaper committee. 


8] 


General Tire and Rubber Co. 


Newly Elected Secretary 

Directors of the General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., elected John G. 
Stoller secretary of the company at the 
annual meeting of the board held late 
last year. He had been assistant sec- 
retary since 1927. Mr. Stoller, how- 
ever, has been affiliated with the Gen- 
eral company ever since it was estab- 
lished in 1915. For three years prior 





John G. Stoller 


to that he had been associated with 
William O'Neil and W. E. Fouse, now 
General president and first vice presi- 
dent respectively, in the operation of 
the Western Tire & Rubber Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and came to Akron with 
Mr. O’Neil and Mr. Fouse. A. B. 


Stiller, present advertising manager, 
also left with them. Since 1917 Mr. 
Stoller has been in charge of purchases 
for the company. 

He is a graduate of Oberlin College 
and a native of Galion, O. His home 
is at 659 Palisades Ave., Akron. 

Mr. Stoller’s promotion was the only 
change made in the executive staff at 
the annual meeting. The other officers 
are Wm. O’Neil, president and general 
W. E. Fouse, vice president 
and assistant treasurer; Charles J. 
Jahant, vice president and_ factory 
manager; and Charles Herberich, treas- 


anager, 


urer. The reelected directors are as 
follows: Wm. O’Neil, W. E. Fouse, 
C. J. Jahant, IT. F. O’ Net, and-G.. F. 


3urkhardt, all of Akron, and J. A. 
Diebold and R. W. Gallegher, of Cleveland. 
Test Crews 
To the test crews of the General 
company goes the job of “pounding the 
life’ as quickly and as thoroughly as 


possible out of the best tires its 
engineers can devise. Day after day 
the tires are subjected to gruelling 
tests, both in the factory laboratories 
and on the highways. Three units of 
the General Tire Test Fleet recently 
went South for the winter, to test 


General tires on the Florida highways 
before heading west to seek more heat 


on the roads of California and other 
far western states. At the same time, 
all winter long, other tires will be 


pounding away on the ceaseless circuit 
of the tread-mills in the experimental 
laboratories in the Akron plant. 


Goodrich-Miller Merger 


Purchase of the Miller Rubber Co. by 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., both of Akron, 
O., for consideration approximating $10,- 
000,000, was approved on January 20 by 
the Miller board of directors. The Good- 
rich executive committee offered to buy the 
Miller assets, including good will, for 113,- 
504 shares of Goodrich common stock and 
to assume the Miller liabilities, which were 
listed at $4,197,471 for 1928, except liabili- 
ties to stockholders as such. Since the 
common shares offered by Goodrich repre- 
sent $4,823,920 at the January 20 closing 
price of $42.50 per share, the grand total 
offered for the Miller company approxi- 
mates $10,000,000. ; 

The offer was accepted subject to neces- 
sary approval of Miller stockholders at a 
meeting called for February 17. Such ap- 
proval will require an affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of each class of stock. The 
Goodrich directors met on January 23 and 
approved the proposal. 

The Miller Co. makes automobile tires, 
tubes, and tire accessories, rubber footwear, 
druggists’ sundries, toy balloons, and rub- 
ber balls. Miller is the second oldest 
rubber company in Akron, having been 
founded thirty-eight years ago by Jacob 
Pfeiffer, now chairman of the board. 

The merger of Goodrich and Miller will 
place Goodrich in second place among the 
rubber companies of the world and will 


give Akron the two largest corporations in 
the rubber industry, The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. and Goodrich, it is asserted by 
the Goodrich officials. Heretofore Good- 
rich has been slightly smaller than the 
United States Rubber Co. 

This merger is one of the largest ever 
effected in the rubber industry. Last year 
Goodrich absorbed the Hood Rubber Co., 
Watertown, Mass. In 1912 Goodrich took 
over the old Diamond Rubber Co., then 
one of the most promising tire manufac- 
turers. It has acquired or built plants at 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Kitchener, Ont., 
Canada; Leyland, England; Yokohama, 
japan; Paris, France; and Silvertown, 
Ga., where it has the largest cord mill in 
the world. It also has twenty-five acres 
at Atlanta, Ga., upon which it proposes 
soon to build. In addition to being one 
of the four major tire manufacturers in 
the world, Goodrich manufactures approxi- 
mately 32,000 different rubber products. 
It controls many recent and “revolution- 
ary” patents on rubber making processes. 

James D. Tew, Goodrich president, the 
“man behind the mergers,” is noted in the 
rubber industry as the only “second gen- 
eration” chief executive. His father, Har- 
vey W. Tew, founded the company, then 
known as Goodrich & Tew Co., in 1870 
with Dr. B, F. Goodrich for the manufac- 
ture of fire hose. 
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Goodyear Officials Inspecting the 
World’s Largest Truck Tire 
Largest Truck Tire 


truck tire ever 
use is 


The largest balloon 
constructed for commercial 
shown in the accompanying illustration 
just after it had come from the molds 
of the Akron, O., plant of The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. R. S. Wilson, 
manager, (right), and C. C. 
factory manager, (left), made 
inspection of the huge 
tire is for trucks of 


sales 
Slusser, 
a personal 
casing. The new 
five tons and over. 

Curing the first 13.50-20 truck and 
bus balloon tire recently marked the 
setting of a new milestone in Goodyear 


tire history. The huge tire was the 
first of a set of ten to be used by the 
Texas Electric Service Co., Dallas, Tex., 


on a Model A P Mack six-wheel truck 
and a four-wheel Highway Trailer. 

The load capacity of 13.50-20 tires is 
8,800 pounds, greater than that of a 
10-inch solid, 12-inch cushion, dual 
eight-inch high pressures, or dual 9.75 
balloons. The recommended air pres- 
sure is 95 pounds. 

The Goodyear company has started 
production of the 13.50-20 casings and 
will have them available as a regular 
stock product in the future. 


1929 G. E. Sales 


Orders received by the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., during 1929 
amounted to $445,802,519, compared witi 
$348,848,512 for the preceding year, an in- 
crease of 28 per cent, President Gerard 
Swope has announced. Orders for the 
fourth quarter of 1929 totaled $108,398,049, 
compared with $88,162,049 for the last 
quarter of 1928, an increase of 23 per cent. 





InpIA RusBeR Worip has moved its 
Akron office from the Akron Savings 
& Loan Building to 232 Wiener Arcade, 
36 Howard St., Akron, O. George S. 
Schworm is the local representative. 


India Rubber World 


NEW ENGLAND 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber’ Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has opened, under local 
management, two service _ stations 
known as Dunlop Direct Stores. One 
is at 5 Webster St., Rockland, Mass., 
the other, 28 Cohannet St., Taunton, 
Mass. 

United Shoe Machinery Corp., has 


announced the removal of its general 


offices, effective February 3, to 140 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. The tele- 
phone number, Liberty 9100, remains 


unchanged. The company cordially in- 
vites inspection of its executive offices 
on and after February 19. 

Commander Charles Belknap, presi- 


dent of the Merrimac Chemical Co., 
Boston, Mass., has been appointed a 
director of the Monsanto Chemical 


Works, St. Louis, Mo., which recently 
acquired the Boston firm. 

H. L. Ross recently assumed his new 
duties as head of the bicycle tire sales 
for the Fisk Tire Co., Inc., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., has appointed 
J. Irving Wood, for fifteen years its rep- 
resentative, as manager of rubber foot- 
wear sales for New England, with head- 
quarters in Brockton, Mass. Mr. Wood 
has been with the rubber industry for 
twenty-five years. He has served with 
the Lawrence and Crocker rubber com- 
At one time he was general 
manager of the Hope Rubber Co., 
Providence, and director and general 
manager of the Portland Rubber Co. 


Paul W. Litchfield, president of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 


panies. 


in his address as principal speaker at 
the Boston, Mass., Chamber of Com- 
merce Luncheon on January 16, em- 


phasized the nation’s need for develop- 
ment in the air and boomed Zeppelins 
for ocean travel. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 


Akron, O., will build a service and dis- 
tributing station at 13-59 Broadway, 
Cambridge, Mass. It is also planning 
a service station at 40 Arsenal St., 
Watertown, Mass. 


Ralph Holbrook, for twelve years 
chief chemist of the Beacon Falls Rub- 
ber Shoe Co., Beacon Falls, Conn., was 
recently given a farewell party by his 
associates. He resigned to enter the 
employ of the Sponge Rubber Products 
Co., Shelton, Conn., on January 1. 


C. C. Slusser, vice president and fac- 
tory manager of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., and Samuel R. 
Steere, manager of the Goodyear cot- 
ton fabric division, were the speakers 
at a get-together banquet for exec- 
utives of the Devon Mills, New. Bed- 
ford, Mass., and the Goodyear mills of 
Connecticut, held at the New Bedford 
Hotel on January 7. During the day 
the Akron representatives inspected the 
New Bedford plant. 

The Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Water- 
town, Mass., has introduced an entirely 
new type of stormy weather footwear 
called the Oxford Model Raintog. It is 
washable, and comes in suéde-finish in 
all the newest shades. 

Sears Roebuck & Co., Chicago, IIl., 
has opened a new branch store at Wal- 
tham, Mass., for retailing rubber prod- 


ucts and other merchandise direct to 
its customers in that section. 
The Seamless Rubber Co., New 


Haven, Conn., as a result of a 10 per cent 
decrease in orders, has cut the working 
force from 1,300 to 1,200. The manage- 
ment, however, is optimistic for the future 
and a general resumption of operations in 
all departments is predicted before the 
first of March. 

The Whitney Blake Co., Hamden, 
Conn., manufacturer of insulated wire 
and cables, reports normal business. 








Boston Shoe Show 


Rubber men were very conspicuous 
at the Eighth Annual National Boston 
Shoe Style Show at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass., on Jan. 14, 15, 16, 1930. 
The United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y., was represented by Harry 
C. Brown, George F. Nangel, Charles 
Hicks, P. A. Crafts, Malcom Erving, 
and R. E. Farnham. The company 
featured a very attractive booth exhibit 
of LaFlex rubber soles in non-marking, 
Uskide in browns and blacks. It also 
had a full line of sport crepe soles in 
eight new colors. 

Quabaug Rubber Co., North Brook- 
field, Mass., was represented by F. C. 
Rooney, sales manager, and H. F. 
Mason, president. This company had 
a complete display of its Armor-Tred 
rubber heels and rubber work shoe 
soles. 

The Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
also had a very extensive exhibit of 


rubber soles and heels, as well as sport 
shoes. The new Essex rubber heel 
insert for sport shoes aroused con- 
siderable interest. It is a small rubber 
disk that fits into the heel of the shoe. 
It comes in all colors. H. G. Ander- 
son, H. T. Fogg, New England rep- 
resentative, R. H. Phillips, New York 
representative, and L. M. Oakley, sales 
manager, were on duty at the company 
booth. 

Other companies with booths at the 
show were: Hanover Rubber Co., West 
Hanover, Mass., sport soles and heels; 
The Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron O.; 
Stedfast Rubber Co., Mattapan, Mass.; 
and the Balloon Rubber Heel Co,, 
Beverly, Mass. 

James Clifford, of the Stedfast Rub- 
ber Co., and Harry Laybolt of the 
Balloon Rubber Heel Co., were on the 
general committee in charge of the 
show. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Conditions have changed in the rub- 
ber industry in New Jersey during the 
past month; business has dropped off a 
little in mechanical rubber goods. The 
production of tires and tubes, however, 
remains good. Hard rubber plants, 
which had been operating overtinie, 
are now working regular hours. Some 
factories are functioning at full capa- 
city on hose and belting, while others 
report orders decreased. Some plants 
making rubber bands and jar rings have 
laid off employes. Manufacture of rub- 
ber heels and soles has also declined. 
But all the manufacturers are optimistic 
and believe in a 100 per cent future 
business. 


The Pocono Rubber Cloth Co., 
Trenton, N. J., reports improved busi- 
ness and the receipt of several large 
orders after the first of the year. 


The Thermoid Company, Trenton, 
N. J., is operating day and night shifts 
in all departments. The company is 
busy with large orders for radiator hose 
for some of the large automobile manu- 
facturing concerns. The company’s 
new additions are used for manufac- 
turing asbestos brake lining. 

F. Robert Lee, vice president of the 
Thermoid Company, sailed on January 
15 for an extended business tour through 
Europe to visit all the Thermoid inter- 
ests in the principal cities. 


The Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., announces that the rubber situa- 
tion shows some improvement. 


The Ajax Rubber Co.’s plant at 
Trenton, N. J., is being leased for man- 
ufacturing purposes. 


The Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of New Jersey will hold its next 
meeting at the Trenton Club, Trenton, 
N. J., this month. A prominent rubber 
man will be the principal speaker. 


The Lambertville Rubber Co., Lam- 
bertville, N. J., has been ruled by the 
Court of Chancery to pay $2,675 per- 
sonal property tax. The receivers for 
the old Lambertville Rubber Co. re- 
fused to pay the 1929 assessment since 
their property was sold at auction in 
December, 1928. 

The Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, N. 
J., has laid off 90 men in the mechan:- 
cal rubber goods department, as part 
of a tentative plan to devote its entire 
resources exclusively to the manufac- 
ture of tires and tubes. Rapid growth 
of the Murray chain stores, which now 
total more than 1,200, is given by Al- 
fred H. Branham, general manager, as 
the reason. The tire and tube facilities 
of the plant have reached capacity, Mr. 
Branham said, and additional space is 
necessary to supply demands of the 
chain system. The officials are seriously 
considering abandoning the mechanical 
department and utilizing that space for 
tires and tubes. At present the stores 
are located in principal cities east of 
the Mississippi, but the company plans 
a number of stores for Texas. The me- 


chanical goods department has been 
closed to take inventory and to deter- 
mine what should be done to meet the 
increased demand for tires. Mr. Bran- 
ham said the Murray plant soon may 
be doubled. 

C. Edward Murray, Jr., president ot 
the Murray company, has been on an 
extended business trip through the 
South, visiting Murray branches. 


Abram M. Sawyer, former general 
manager and superintendent of the Vul- 
canized Rubber Co., Morrisville, Pa., 
was given a testimonial dinner recently 
at a Trenton hotel. He was employed 


at the plant for forty-one vears. Stan- 
ley H. Renton, president, Joseph 
McLean, vice president, and .\. G. 
Lingley, comptroller, of the rubber 


company, were among the speakers. A 
beautiful smoking set was presented to 
Mr. Sawyer, as well as a set of en- 
graved resolutions. 

The Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. 
J., states that the 1930 business outlook 
is very good and that new orders are 
already coming in. The plant is run- 
ning normally at present. 

The Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., experienced a slight decrease in 
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business, which is usual for late win- 
ter. However, company officials expect 
the usual volume of business for spring 
and summer. 

The Combination Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., reports normal business with 
good prospects. The company has not 
yet selected a general sales manager to 
take the place of Arthur H. Massey, 
who resigned several weeks ago. 

The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., is operating its plant 90 per 
cent. The concern states that the pros- 
pect for spring business is very bright. 
The company’s plant at Welland, Ont., 
Canada, is running at full capacity. 

The Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J., announces that business 
has fallen off a little over the previous 
month. Conditions for January were 
about normal. 

William H. Sayen, president of the 
Mercer Rubber Co., and George T. 
Gretton, secretary of the Home Rub- 
ber Co., both of Trenton, N. J., were 
members of the Mercer Court Grand 
Jury for January. 

The Vulcanized Rubber Co., Morris- 
ville, Pa., reports good business and a 
very promising outlook for the coming 
year. The company, one of the oldest 
in the country, manufactures hard rub- 
ber goods exclusively. 


Chemical and Physical Experimental Laboratory 


A new experimental chemical and 
physical testing laboratory has recently 
been installed by The J. H. Day Co., 
Cincinnati, O., at its New York office, 
62 Murray St. A general view of the 
laboratory is presented showing the 
completeness of its machine equipment. 
This includes machines for grinding, 
sifting, and mixing of lighter materials, 
and two Day Mogul type mixers of 
2% and 5 gallons capacity for handling 
heavy masses. 

These machines are equipped with 
variable speed controls, permitting agi- 
tator speeds of from 19 and 15 r. p. m. 
to 40 and 60 r. p. m. respectively on the 
two agitator shafts. They are also 
equipped with interchangeable and re- 


versible agitators of various kinds, each 
designed to produce an entirely differ- 
ent effect upon the product. 

In addition to this they have special 
vacuum covers, vacuum pumps, con- 
densers, and receivers, which permit ex- 
periments to be made under vacuum. 
The variable speed control, interchange- 
able and reversible agitators, and the 
vacuum equipment, all combine to make 
conditions ideal for laboratory work and 
for conducting experiments in a 
thorough and efficient manner. 

An experienced chemical engineer is 
in charge, and the laboratory is avail- 
able without cost to those in the rubber 
trade having sifting, mixing, kneading, 
and grinding problems to work out. 





The 


Day Experimental Laboratory 








EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


J. M. Huber, Inc., 469 West 34th St. 
New York, N. Y., manufacturer of 
blacks, colors, and clays, is celebrating 
its one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary, having been founded in 1780. 


H. F. Newell has 
general manager, distributing branches 
of the United States Rubber Co., with 
headquarters at 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Mr. Newell has been with 
the U. S. Rubber Co. about a year and 
formerly was connected with the Vis 

E. I. Du Pont de 
Inc. 


been appointed 


caloid branch of 
Nemours & Co., 


United Hospital Fund of New York, 
151 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., has 
inaugurated a campaign to attain its 
$1,000,000 goal in honor of a golden an- 
niversary of service to the sick and 
poor of all New York. F. R. Hender- 
son, president of the Rubber Exchange 
of New York, Inc., is chairman of the 
rubber auxiliary, which to date has 
contributed $2,915 to the fund. 


The Rubber Reclaimers Association 
met in New York, N. Y., on January 
7 and reelected Clark W. Harrison, of 
the Bloomingdale Rubber Co., Bloom- 
ingdale, N. Y., president. William 
Welch, of the Akron Rubber Reclaim- 
ing Co., Akron, O., was chosen vice 
president, and L. J. Plumb, of the’ U 
S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y., was chosen secretary and treasurer. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., according to Arthur C. 
Kingston, vice president and general man- 
ager, has announced that William V. Lo- 
gan is now connected with the petroleum 
industries division of the company, located 
in the General Motors Building, New 
York, N, Y. Mr. Logan has been affiliated 
with the rubber industry for the past seven- 
teen vears, having been with The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. and the United 
States Rubber Co. 

Mr. Logan will have associated with him 
Fred A. Mathey, prominent among Eastern 
rubber distributers and well known to the 
petroleum industry. 


American Arbitration Association, 
521 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
through Lucius R. Eastman, has an- 


nounced the election of Paul W. Litch- 
field, president of The Goodvear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O., to its board 
of directors. 

Mr. Eastman, in commenting on the 
participation of Mr. Litchfield, said: 
“The rubber industry has been one of 
the leaders in the extension of com- 
mercial arbitration, and it is our good 
fortune to have so prominent a repre- 
sentative as Mr. Litchfield closely iden- 
tified with our work.” 


J. Entwisle, managing director of The 
Hertfordshire Rubber Co., Letchworth, 
Herts, and H. G. Miles, governing 
director of Empire Rubber Co., 25 Vic- 
toria St., London, S. W. 1, were recent- 
ly in the United States on business. 
They will return to England early in 
February. 


The United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y., through F. B. Davis, Jr., 


chairman of the board and _ president, 
has announced that William deKrafft, 
for many years associated with the 


Baldwin Locomotive Works as vice 
president in charge of finance, on Janu- 
ary 1 assumed the duties of chairman 
ot the finance committee of the rubber 
For some time Mr. deKrafft 
been a member of its board of 
directors. At a meeting of the board 
on January 7, Mr. deKrafft was electea 
also a member of the executive 
mittee and vice president of the 
pany. 


company. 
has 


com- 


com- 





Lindsay C. Moore 


Appointment of Lindsay C. Moore, 
well known in Detroit tire and automo- 
tive circles, as district manager of 
United States tire sales at Buffalo, N. 
Y., was announced recently by L. M. 
Simpson, general sales manager of the 
tire department of the United States 
Rubber Co., Detroit, Mich. Mr. Moore, 
a native Detroiter, spent the past year 
with the Buick Motor Co. in a market- 
ing and sales research capacity, and 
prior to that identified with the 
tire industry for ten years, five years 
having been spent as Detroit district 
manager for a tire manufacturer. In 
his new capacity at Buffalo, Mr. Moore 
will supervise tire department sales in 
parts of New York State and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Odell & Sons, crude rubber dealers, 
formerly at 66 Beaver St., New York, 
N. Y., are now located at Room 119, 
25 Broad St., also in New York. 

The Coverage Publishing Corp., pub- 
lisher of Tire and Auto Accessory 
Topics, 250 W. 57th St., New York, N. 
Y., has announced that the publication 
has been purchased by John McAlee- 
nan, 575 Park Ave., also in New York. 


was 


The present officers: Harvey Will- 
son, president; Paul L. Palmerton, 
vice president; Peter P. Pinto, vice 
president and treasurer; and Earl D. 


Osborn, secretary, have resigned. Mr. 
Willson, though, will remain with the 
new organization as general manager, 
and Mr. McAleenan will be president of 
the new company to be incorporated. 
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A. Schrader’s Sons, Inc., manufac- 
turer of tire valves and gages, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Its entire capital stock was 
acquired by the Scoville Mfg. Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., one of the largest 
brass concerns in the country. The 
price was not disclosed, but the Water- 
bury company intends to issue $25,000,- 
000 of 5% per cent of debentures with 
which to finance the acquisition of the 
Brooklyn firm 


Charles R. Flint, who recently cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday, expects 
to go back to Wall St. and actively re- 


sume business at the old stand, 25 
Broad St., New York, N. Y., to form 
another merger. Mr. Flint was very 


well known in the rubber industry a 
quarter of a century ago, and partici- 


pated in the organization of the Me- 
chanical Rubber Co., Rubber Goods 
Mfg. Co., and the United States 


Rubber Co. 


W. Van Lede, of Paris, France, sales 
agent of R. T. Vanderbilt products for 
France, Italy, and Belgium arrived in 
New York on January 21 on a business 
trip. 


T. H. Hewlett, of the Anchor Chem- 
ical Co., Ltd., Manchester, England, is 
a recent visitor to the United States. 
His company is sales agent of R. T. 
Vanderbilt products for general British 
distribution. 


The Schwarzwaelder Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., since January 1, 1930, has 
been operating the cloth finishing busi- 
ness, while the Aldan Rubber Co. has 
conducted the rubberizing division. The 
change is inname only, for the management 
of the business remains the same as before. 


F. G. Schenuit Rubber Co., Balti- 
more, Md., manufacturer of automobile 
tires, will soon award a contract for a 
$100,000 rebuilding project for a manu- 
facturing plant. 


Tyler Resilient Tire & Tube Corp., 
Cumberland, Md., is contemplating a 
new $100,000 plant for manufacturing a 
patented automobile tire. Sixty acres 
of land have been purchased. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Gadsden, Ala., plant changed from a 
five-day to a six-day basis on January 
2. according to announcement by C. 
C. Slusser, vice-president. Production 
will also be steadily increased, he said, 
from 4,000 tires to 7,500 per day by 
April 1. Four hundred men will be add- 
ed to the payroll. Work of the reclaim- 
ing plant was increased from fifteen tons 
per day to twenty-five tons. Additional 
workers were employed. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.’s 
tri-motored Ford plane landed at 
Miami, Fla. on January 16, after 
circling the Harvey Firestone estate at 
Miami, and the municipal airport. At 
the airport, Mrs. William M. McCon- 
nell, bride of the pilot, presented a 
bouquet of flowers and greetings from 
the Firestone company to City Mana- 
ger Welton Snow and other Miami 
officials. 











February 1, 1930 
Dr. W. A. Gibbons Promoted 


F. B. Davis, Jr., president of the 
United States Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y., has announced the appointment 
of Dr. W. A. Gibbons, of Montclair 
N. J., as director of the development 
department of the company. In _ his 
new post Dr. Gibbons assumes charge 
of all research work, a field in which 














W. A. Gibbons 


the company holds high rank in the 
rubber industry. 

Dr. Gibbons is a rubber chemist of 
distinction who, subsequent to his uni- 
versity experiences, has engaged in rub- 
ber research in the General Labora- 
tories of the United States Rubber Co., 
New York, since 1912, except during 
the War when he was a first lieutenant, 
later captain Ordnance Department, and 


Assistant Military Attaché American 
Embassy, London, England. He is 
author of several notable papers on 


chemical subjects and of a number of 
patents relating to vulcanization, appli- 
cations of latex, rubber compounding, 
balloon and airplane fabrics, and con- 
struction of rubber articles. He was 
chairman of the New York Group, 
Rubber Division, A. C. S., in 1927-1928, 
and chairman, Committee on Physical 
Testing, Rubber Division, A. C. S. 


International 
American Import Trade 


Plans have been definitely completed 
for the largest and most comprehen- 
sive annual exposition of foreign prod- 
ucts ever assembled in this country. 
It will be known as the International 
Exposition of American Import Trade, 
staged in Grand Central Palace, New 
York, N. Y., August 4 to 9, 1930. Ap- 
proximately 200,000 square feet of ex- 
hibition space will be available. The 
enterprise, devoted to finished, semi- 
finished, and raw products, will be 
similar to the great European trade 
and sample fairs, such as those held in 
Leipzig, Paris, and Milan. 

Captain J. De Kahma-Kauffmann, 
general director of the exposition, is at 
present in Europe with headquarters at 
Paris, continuing the organization 
work abroad. United! States head- 


Exposition of 


quarters is at 250 Park Ave, New 
York, and European headquarters at 7 
Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France. 
One of the objects of the display is 
the reduction of expense and time in- 
volved in buying abroad from those 
sources outside of the large centers, 
such as Paris, London, Berlin, ete. 
Thousands of American concerns and 
shops doing a thriving business, who 
cannot afford to send buyers abroad on 
seasonal trips, will take advantage of 
the opportunity presented in August. 


Reorganization of 
Minot, Hooper & Co. 


A new partnership, effective since 
January 1, was formed by George 
Nichols and John Rousmaniere to 


transact the business of Minot, Hooper 
& Co., merchants in tire fabrics, sheet- 
ings, and drills, 11 Thomas St. and 82 
Worth St., New York, N. Y. On the 
same day the firm became selling agents 
for the Merrimack Mfg. Co. The de- 
partment handling the Merrimack line 
is under the direction of Mr. Rous- 
maniere, who personally managed the 
account when with Lawrence & Co. 

The foreign business of the latter 
firm, which expired on December 31, 
will be conducted by the new partner- 
ship. It has taken over the export de- 
partment of Lawrence & Co. intact. 
The personnel remains unchanged. 
Francis R. Masters is export manager, 
and B. L. Wood, who for many years 
has called on New York exporters, con- 
tinues that work. 

This export department will offer all 
the merchandise sold by the former 
firms of Minot, Hooper & Co. and 
Lawrence & Co., except the products of 
the New England Southern Mills and the 
Whittenton Mfg. Co. The export busi- 
ness in knit goods carried on under the 


Ipswich trade mark, will continue as 
formerly. 
Temporarily, Minot, Hooper & Co. 


will use the name of Lawrence & Co. 
in their foreign business, and on direct 
business will trade under the name of 
Lawrence & Co., Export Department, 
Minot, Hooper & Co., successors. 

When the new arrangements were 
made, the copartnership previously ex- 
isting with Thomas W. Slocum, L. Wil- 
liam and Clarence W. Horr, George 
Nichols, Robert W. Newell, George 
Linton, and John Bowen terminated by 
mutual consent. All except Thomas 
W. Slocum, who is retiring, will stay 
with the reorganized concern. 

Minot, Hooper & Co. was founded in 
Boston, Mass., by Geo. R. Minot and 
Nathaniel Hooper in 1840. 





Carbon Black Consumption 


The Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
D. C., estimates that the consumption of 
carbon black by the rubber industry in 
1925 was 86,329,000 pounds, or 65.2 per 
cent of the total production. In 1928 it 
was 140,930,000 pounds, or 70 per cent of 
the total production for that year. 


85 
Parks Joins United Carbon Co. 


Charles R. Parks, well known in 
rubber research circles by his technical 
work on carbon black, has_ recently 
joined the staff of the United Carbon 
Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
He was born at Tiffin, O., in 1894, 
graduated from Cornell University in 
1916, taught inorganic chemistry at the 





C. R. Parks 


University of Minnesota for one vear, 
and inorganic and physical chemistry 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology from 1917-23. 

He entered the rubber manufactur- 
ing industry with The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., where during 
1923 to 1926 he was engaged in general 
plant control and development work in 
compounding and compounding materials. 

In 1926 he organized, at Los Angeles, 
Calif., a general chemical and rubber 
testing laboratory and assisted in the 
development of Goodwin carbon black. 
A portion of last year and that previ- 
ous he was in charge of compounding 
research at the Goodyear Los Angeles 
plant. 

In the past six has pub- 
lished a number of papers dealing with 
the structure and physical properties of 
rubber, accelerated aging tests, the 
effect of heat upon raw rubber, and the 


years he 


use of carbon black as a reenforcing 
agent for rubber. Certain of these 
papers were published with other re- 
search men in coauthorship. 

Thus, Mr. Parks brings to his new 
connection a fund of scientific knowl- 
edge of the chemistry of rubber and 


experience in actual rubber compound- 
ing and research. 


BLE Antioxidant 


The latest general purpose antioxidant 
is known by the code letters BLE. It is 
a liquid product of the amine reaction 
type, insoluble in water and soluble in 
common organic solvents. Its specific 
gravity is 1.087. It is pronounced ex- 
ceptional as an antioxidant, gives excellent 
results in both compounded and gum type 
stocks and, therefore, serves as an all 
around antioxidant except for pure white 
goods and those of delicate bright coloring. 
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New York Office for 
United Carbon Co. 


The United Carbon Co., Charleston, 
W. Va., manufacturer of Kosmos, 
Dixie, and Triangle brands of carbon 


black, has opened an office at 614 New 
York Central Building, 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y., to serve as_ head- 
quarters for its sales manager, William 


\W. Higgins. To the rubber industry 
he is well known, having been with 
Binney & Smith and the Nosmos Car- 
bon Co. for many years. 

The United Carbon Co., which pro- 
duces one-third of the world’s carbon 
black, recently announced its new 


policy of selling direct to the trade in- 
stead of through agents. The 
New York office is but one step in its 
development scheme. Another is an ex- 
pansion of its technical staff to handle 
the requirements of the rubber indus- 
try as well as to insure uniform grades 
ot carbon black. 

Other branch are located at 
308 Akron Savings & Loan Building, 
Akron, O.; 844 Rush St., Chicago, III, 
with its Pacitic Coast representa- 
George H. Martin Co., 149 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco, Calif. Its 
subsidiaries include Kosmos Carbon 
Co., Crystal Carbon Co., United Pro- 
ducing Co., United Gas Co., Eastern 
Carbon Black Co., and Taylor-Greeu 
Gas Co. 

Oscar Nelson, president of the parent 
company, in a statement to stockhold- 
ers recently declared that the carbon 
black plants under construction in the 
Texas Panhandle district have been 
completed and are in full operation. 
Production, therefore, has materially in- 
creased, while decreasing production 
costs. Seasonal market conditions” have 
curtailed shipments somewhat, but Mr. 
Nelson looks for improved conditions 
soon, resulting in increased shipments 
of accumulated stocks. 


sales 


offices 


and 
tive, 





November Tire Statistics 


Tire manufacturers in the United States 
produced a total of 3,603,436 pneumatic 
casings during November, according to es- 
timates issued by The Rubber Manufactur- 
ers Association. Total production of inner 
tubes is estimated at 3,780,419, and total 
production of solid and cushion tires at 
40,667 for the month. 

Total shipments during November are 
estimated as follows: pneumatic casings, 
840: solid and cushion tires 32,927. 

Inventories as of November 30 are esti- 
mated as 12,935,220 for all pneumatic cas- 
ings; 13,701,324 for inner tubes, and 156,- 
436 for solid and cushion tires. 

The tire industry is estimated to have 
consumed a total of 41,581,104 pounds of 
crude rubber and 13,691,693 pounds of 
cotton fabric during November in the 
manufacture of pneumatic casings, inner 
tubes, and solid and cushion tires. 

The association’s estimates are based on 
reports furnished by manufacturers who 
produce anproximatelv 75 per cent of the 
total for the United States.. 
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MIDWEST 


Thiokol Corp., 930 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo., is the new name and 
address of the Industrial Testing Lab- 
oratory, formerly at 909 Wyandotte St. 

Union Battery Co. of Del., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. has purchased from the 
Cooper Corp., manufacturer of tires and 
batteries, Findlay and Madisonville, O., 
in bulk, the stock of merchandise and 
the fixtures pertaining to the battery 
end of its business for $107,613.98, cash. 
The change was scheduled for Jan. 6. 

Utility Manufacturing Co., Cudahy, 
Wis., has announced the following as 


its foreign representatives: Germany, 
Otto Krahn, Grimm 19, Hamburg; 
France, Cholet-Vanderhoef, Inc., 171 


Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; Italy, 
Ing. A. Polvara, Piermarini 4, Milan. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.,, 
Akron, O., is to erect a one and two- 
story basement truck servicing plant 
for the A. M. O’Leary Co., Chicago, 
Ill., at 13th St. and South Western Ave. 
Plans are being drawn for the new 
building, construction of which will 
total $150,000. The ground value is 
$21,904. 





The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., under a 15-year lease, has 
opened a new tire store in a four-story 
and basement building at 407-19 E. 25th 
St., Chicago, Ill. According to the an- 
nouncement, the lessee will utilize the 
building as an office, warehouse, and 
service station. The structure represents 
an investment. of $600,000. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has recently issued a new an- 
nouncement of its courses in Chemical 
Engineering. The technology of rubber 
is treated directly in certain courses, 
and opportunity is offered in advanced 
courses for further specialization. Fo: 
additional information write to Professor 
Alfred H. White. 

The Bowen-Barker Co.’s_ master 
service station recently was opened in 
Kokomo, Ind., occupying 30,000 square 
feet of floor space with accommodations 
for 150 automobiles without crowding 
any of the service departments. Com- 
plete one-stop service all under roof is 
offered. The complete line of tires of 
the United States Rubber Co. is 
handled by the firm. 








United States Rubber Co. Tire Department Activities 


New Regional Sales Manager 


The Tire Department of the United 
States Rubber Co., Detroit, Mich., an- 
nounces the appointment of A. H. 
Massey as regional sales manager of 
the northwest district. He has been in 





A. H. Massey 


the rubber industry for eighteen years, 
actively engaged in the sale of tires. 
For the past two and a half years he 
has been general sales manager of the 
Combination Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J. He recently resigned this position 
to join the new organization of United 
States Tires. 


Tour of Sales Officials 


L. M. Simpson, general sales mana- 
ger of the Tire Department, and his 
staff are on a 10,000-mile tour, which 
will take them to all parts of the 
United States. Major moves to be un- 
dertaken by this rubber company are 


being outlined to its field officials and 
salesmen in a series of conferences ar- 
ranged at central points. A study ot 
general business conditions also is 
being made en route. 

Commenting on the tire outlook, Mr. 
Simpson stated that most of the auto- 
mobiles built last year, when the in- 
dustry touched a new production peak, 
would require their second tires during 
the current motoring season. 

“A new trend evident during the last 
year is the injection of style into tire 
design. This new development, des- 
tined to become an increasing factor in 
tire merchandising, will open up hitherto 
unsuspected outlets. 

“This year will be the greatest in 
volume of unit tire sales in the history 
of the industry,” Joseph F. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, assistant general manager, told 
all field representatives in the New 
England territory at a recent meeting 
at Cambridge. 

H. E. Crocker, district manager. who 
made plans for the two sessions held 
at the U. S. Tire branch, presided and 
introduced Mr. O’Shaughnessy and 
Mr. Simpson. 

A. H. Lewis, of Kansas City, Mo., 
southwestern tire sales manager, with 
H. A. Holmes, Kansas City district 
manager, recently visited Wichita, 
Kan., as guests of Stanley Seig, mana- 
ger of the Hockaday Auto Supply Co., 
United States tire distributer. The 
officials are visiting United States tire 
dealers and distributers in the south- 
west territory, surveying general con- 
ditions, and outlining plans for 1930. 
The outlook for United States tires in 
this territory is one of the brightest in 
the history of the company, Mr. Lewis 
told local press representatives. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Rubber goods trade on the Pacific 
Coast during the first month of the 
year was unusually mixed. Tire orders 
decreased considerably in the fore part 
of the month, and many dealers re- 
ported sales much _ below _ seasonal 
average. Most of the larger distribut- 
ers found buyers much shyer than 
usual about taking on fair-sized invoices 
even though unusually easy terms were 
offered. Toward the middle of Janu- 
ary dealers reported a change for the 
better, and toward the close of the 
month a healthy demand developed. 

Distributers and retailers of footwear 
had a more cheerful tale to tell; busi- 
ness was exceptionally good since the 
first of the year. The rainy season was 
much behind time, but when it came, 
dealers in the Northwest and South- 
west soon found their shelves bare. 
Many distributers found little difficulty 
in getting distressed retailers to sign 
large contracts for next season’s needs 
much earlier than usual. 

Repression in oil production, incident 
to a nation-wide conservation plan, 
which will probably obtain for a few 
months more, and a seasonal let down 
in the building trades account for a 
generally dull market for many types 
of mechanical rubber goods. 


United States Rubber Co. in January 
devoted much time informing dealers 
about its new compensation plan whicn 
will shortly be in operation throughout 
the country. The plan was explained at 
dealers’ conferences in all the larger 
cities on the Coast; the spokesmen for 
the company were L. M. Simpson, 
general manager of sales, tire depart- 
ment, and J. F. O’Shaughnessy, assist- 
ant to L. M. Tompkins, general man- 
ager, tire division, of Detroit, Mich. 
The plan is said to have met with a 
very favorable reception. J. B. Brady, 
general manager of the Pacific Coast 
Division, and J. B. Magee, general tire 
sales manager, both of San Francisco, 
Calif., recently made a general tour 
among the coast branches and report 
prospects very encouraging. Rubber 
flooring is reported as meeting with in- 
creasing favor. One of the largest con- 
tracts made on the Coast for several 
months has been closed by the U. S. 
Rubber Co. with the Shell Oil Co. for 
its new building in the San Francisco 
financial district. 


Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., turned out its No. 2,- 
000,000 tire on January 15, it being 
given the finishing touches by Vice 
President and General Manager Samuel 
B. Robertson. Inventory-taking was 
finished shortly before that date, and 
the works have since been operating 
full time. The outlook is said to be 
excellent for rapid stepping up of pro- 
duction. A recent visitor who spent 
much time at the factory was Taiji 
Komuro, managing director of the 
Yokohama Rubber Co., a subsidiary of 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
Executives who went during January 


to Akron to attend conferences at the 
parent plant included General Sales 
Manager Frank E. Titus, Advertising 
Manager E. T. Morris, and E. W. 
Show, general manager of Goodrich 
Silvertown, Inc., the new retail division, 
which has thirty of its hundred stores 
located on the Coast. J. J. Flynn, 
formerly credit manager at the San 
Francisco Goodrich branch, has been 
made assistant to Treasurer Fred S. 
Morley at the Los Angeles factory. 


Ever Ready Rubber Products Co., 
Twelfth and Howard Sts., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., reports sufficient orders 
ahead to keep the enlarged factory 
working to capacity for the next eight 
months. President M. E. Dorman, who 
recently acquired the remaining out- 
standing interest of the original con- 
cern, the C. Benedict Mfg. Co., left on 
January 18 for a business trip to Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The company makes an 
extensive assortment of rubberized 
goods, including aprons, sheetings, in- 
fants’ wear, belts, skirts, caps, ete. 
Fabric-faced kitchen aprons are replac- 
ing the plain gum variety, one 1930 va- 
riety weighing 7 ounces as compared 
with the usual 13-ounce textile-rubber 
article. Rubber-faced working pajamas 
and dresses and washable rubber-inter- 
lined stockinet crib sheets are some 
other 1930 novelties. 


Samson Tire & Rubber Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif., reports business much 
better than is usual at the beginning of 
the year, and looks for a marked im- 
provement in the spring. Several 1m- 
portant sales outlets have recently been 
added in leading midwest and southern 
cities. The new factory on Telegraph 
Road is finished with the exception of 
the administration section. While the 
outside of the latter is fairly complete, 
much remains to be done on the in- 
side. Meanwhile business is handied 
at the old executive offices at Eightn 
and Crocker Sts. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. finished 
taking inventory early in January at its 
Los Angeles, Calif., factory, and re- 
sumed production with a daily average 
of 8500 tires, working three shifts. 
Very encouraging spring prospects are 
reported: Manager of Sales Promotion 
J. X. Kennelly recently returned from 
the parent plant in Akron, O., where 
he had been conferring about an exten- 
sive sales campaign for the Coast in 
the early spring. The blimp “Volun- 
teer,” used for pilot training, experi- 
mental work, and advertising, has re- 
cently been refitted for longer range 
flying and severer aeronautical tests. 


Kirkhill Rubber Co., 5811 S. Hoove: 
St., Los Angeles, Calif., found a notice- 
able improvement in business during 
the latter half of January. Most de- 
partments are now on a 24-hour basis. 
While the concern makes perhaps a 
wider variety of rubber staple goods 
and novelties than any other on the 
Coast, its main productions continue to 
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be heavy mechanicals, for the making 
of which it has lately installed much 
additional equiment. The company has 
just completed a 3-story, 80 by 120 
brick-faced, reenforced concrete fire- 
proof Class A building, and provision 
has been made for two additional stories. 
T. Kirk Hill is secretary and general 
manager. 


United Rubber Corp., 37 Arkansas 
St., San Francisco, Calif., has been do- 
ing very well during its first year, ac- 
cording to President Herbert King. 
During 1930 the concern will specialize 
in hard rubber goods, composition bat- 
tery containers, tire repair materials, 
and miscellaneous molded goods. 
Special equipment was recently ordered 
for increasing the output of battery 
cases. The company has a five-year 
contract with a leading battery manu- 
facturer to supply 1,000 containers a 
day, and a special effort is being made 
to bring production up to and beyond 
that point. Customers are said to in- 
clude most of the larger battery makers 
on the Coast. Walton R. Smith, former 
sales manager of hard rubber goods 
for the Hood Rubber Co. in the coast 
area for the past six years, became 
vice president in January, and S. B. Sar- 
geant, former vice president, is now 
secretary-treasurer. The three named 
comprise the board of directors and 
have become the sole owners, having 
purchased all outstanding shares. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Cali- 
fornia has another vice president and 
director, R. C. Tucker, general sates 
manager of the Firestone organization 
in the eleven far west states. His elec- 
tion was announced in January by 
President Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., of 
the parent company in Akron, O. Mr. 
Tucker, whose headquarters will con- 
tinue at the Los Angeles, Calif., fae- 
tory, joined the organization as a sales- 
man eleven years ago at Birmingham, 
Ala., and soon establishing a reputation 
as an exceptional “go-getter,” was ap- 
pointed manager of the branch at Char- 
lotte, N. C. Later he was made branch 
manager at Birmingham, Ala., where he 
remained until 1927 when he was ap- 
pointed trade sales manager with con- 
trol of over 30,000 Firestone dealers in 
the United States. Soon after the open- 
ing of the western Firestone factory he 
was selected for his present post. To 
his notable sales record he recently 
added another achievement, for his 
division captured the Firestone ‘World 
Series Pennant Race” with a substan- 
tial lead. The contest had covered the 
entire country. 


The Willard Storage Battery Co.’s 
branch factory at Ninth and Gerhart 
Sts., Los Angeles, Calif., started pro- 
duction on January 20 with a schedule 
of 2,000 batteries a day, and _ 150 
workers. At a luncheon in the works 
President J. C. Austin, of the Chamber 
of Commerce, introduced T. A. Willard, 
founder of the company, now living in 
Beverly Hills; C. H. Starr, vice presi- 
dent of the Willard company and 
general manager of the new factory; 
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President S. W. Rolph, of the Wil- 
company, Cleveland, O.; Mayor 
Porter; County Supervisor Beaty; and 
W. L. Brent; all of whom made brief 
speeches. 

New Life to Rubber Co., Ltd. a 
California corporation, has been organ- 
ized with $100,000 capital. The presi- 
dent is Alfred Cushman, and secretary 
Richard D. Marshall, who, with Wm. 
T. Saffer, are also directors. Leo 
Freund, 509 Hill St. Building, Los An- 
geles, Calif., is attorney. The concern 
will operate in Los Angeles and make 
a compound which, it is stated, revitai- 
izes and preserves rubber goods. 


Python Brake Corp., Ltd., a Dela- 
ware corporation, has been organized 
to make brake lining in Los Angeles, 
Calif. It has a capital of $400,000, and 
its officers are: President, Don Lin- 
coln; secretary, Benj. S. Park; both of 
whom with Russell M. Lockwood are 
also directors. The attorney is Williams 


& Park, 215 W. Seventh St., Los An- 
geles. 
J. K. Kantzer, Coast manager of 


sales for Diamond tires with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco, Calif., has been 
appointed by The B. F. Goodrich Co. to 
take care of all Brunswick tire sales 
also in the eleven far west states. 


Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., held an annual sales con- 
ference last month at the Palace Hote, 
Francisco, Calif. Over fifty deal- 
attended. It was arranged by Pa- 
Division Sales Manager E. L. Van 
3uren. aided by San Francisco Branch 
Manager J. J. Pie. The chief talk was 
by General Advertising Manager Geo. 
H. Duck, who, in outlining a plan for 
a considerable sales expansion in the 
Coast area, showed marked gains in 
sales and dealer enrollment during 
1929. Other Lee conventions will be 
held in February in northwest and 
southwest cities. 
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CANADA 


Rubber footwear factories are very 
busy. The output of rubber tires shows a 
slight increase over the record of the pre- 
vious month. Crude rubber prices cur- 
rently are at a very low level, much too 
low to show a profit to producers and 
merchants. The consumer is the only one 
benefited by present conditions, according 
to authorities in the industry. 

December 31 closed the booking season 
for dealers in garden rubber hose. Prices 
were announced in the fall, and, according 
to manufacturers, orders already received 
indicate slight carry-over stocks from last 
summer. Orders booked prior to the end 
of the year are protected against price in- 
crease during the spring months, and any 
decline will be made effective on these 
orders. At present no change in garden 
hose prices is considered, but the move- 
ment of crude rubber and cotton will regu- 
late this market in coming months. 

One of the greatest recent problems of 
the retail trade in larger cities is ladies’ 


overshoes. Since color and style are con- 
spicuous features, a retailer is at a loss 
when ordering. Another difficulty en- 


countered is the offering of large quanti- 
ties of goods left over from last winter, 
when the weather did not occasion a nor- 
mal use of such footwear, with the result 
that wholesale dealers had to carry over 
a large volume of stock. These left-overs, 
put on the market in the late fall at clear- 
ance prices, flooded the retail market with 
goods, which, while not up-to-date in style, 
by virtue of low price had competed suc- 
cessfully with the new season’s goods. 
Retailers, looking for an opportunity to 
move their new overshoe stock in certain 
sections of the country, have therefore 
been disappointed. 

The sales of rubber goods usually forms 
a good part of the December business. 
Last year, however, in some provinces, low- 
priced left-over stocks cut competition. On 
the other hand, a compensating factor is 

















Stock of 
Company Stock Rate Payable Record 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co....... «+--+. 6% Pfd $1.50 q. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
General Tire & Rubber Co............e. Com. $1.00 q. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Stedman Products Co....... AP RE Pfd. $1.75 q. Jan. 2 Dec. 26 
hermes COMDRRY.. 2. << scconecrecesse sae Com $0.50 q. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
2 RE EP ee er re ree reer Pfd. $1.75 q. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Rubber Stock Sales 1929 

Range for Year 1929- Net Year’s 

Stock “High Date Low Date Last Change Sales 
Ajax Rubber .... seeeee 11% Jan. 23 1 Dec. 27 1x —9 755.000 
Firestone T. & R. 1. .6 60. Perr rcr T 37 Dec. 5 24% Dec 30 26% hae 26.109 
Firestone T. & R. 1 fd. Osenne%e 895 Dec. 9 83% Dec 20 86% ns 26,350 
ie REE 5 96.05 4.0.0 0010060080 20 Jan. 23 2% =Dec. 30 31 —13% 1.954.600 
Fisk Rubber 1st pfd........... 72 Tan, 14 8 Dec. 31 13 —54 67,702 
Fisk Rubber Ist pfd. cv........ 821% Jan. 25 8 Dec 30 10 ait 30.820 
Gxirich. ge A Sere 10534 Jan 2 38% Dec. 22 42 —61% 1,767,700 
Goodrich, B. F.. Sp PR oe Feb. 25 95% Dec 30 955% —183% 28500 
Goodyear See & Rubber 5..... 154% Mar, 18 6 Oct. 29 61% —721%% 3,891,950 
Goodyear T. R. 1st pfd. 7.... 104% Feb. 28 87 Nov. 14 92% —10% 94,800 
eras nt Man OO ee 14% Tan. 11 2 Nev. 13 4% — 7% 281.400 
Kelly-Springfield Tire ......... 24 Jan, 15 3% Dec. 30 3% --20% 1,463,700 
Kelly -Springfield Tire 6% pfd.. 100 Jan 14 26 Dec. 30 26 —as 10,150 
Kelly-Springfield Tire 8% pfd.. 947 Jan rf 16 Dec. 26 18 —73% 17,150 
Lee Rubber *& Tire............ 25 Jan 14 5 Oct. 29 6 —17% 288,900 
Dee NEE 55 nec eses sae 287% Mar. 20 31%) = Dec. 6 4 —19 143,200 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber........ 6% Fet 4 % Oct. 21 1 — 4% 80,100 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber pfd.... 45 Tan. 31 8 Dec. 11 9 —31% 1,480 
aybestos Man. 2.60........... 58" Sept. 19 28 Nov. 13 32% ne 286,400 
ee rr er 65 Mar. 18 15 Oct 29 24 —22% 4,169,900 
U. S. Rubber 1st pfd.......... 921% Jan. 16 40% Nov. 14 46344 —46% 368,Q00 








that the weather has favored the sale of 
rubber goods. This should result in bet- 
ter trade with little surplus stock. 

The velvet galosh, derived from the 
carriage boot, is the sensation of the rub- 
ber footwear season in Montreal. It is 
selling freely in brown, black, and gray, 
with brown predominating. The manager 
of a shoe department in one of Montreal’s 
leading stores reported that in one day they 
seld over 1,600 pairs of velvet galoshes, 
and were conducting a clearance sale at 
reduced prices td get rid of several old 
styles of overshoes. The lightness of the 
velvet galosh combined with its warmth 
and style appeal accounts for the heavy 
sales volume. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., reports 
good progress in developing a larger out- 
put than has been evidenced even in past 
years of good consumption. Production 
has been increased by 1,000 tires a day, 
and the company anticipates further in- 
crease this month of 1,500 tires daily. The 
domestic business for the first quarter of 
its present fiscal year has been greater than 
in the same period last year. Foreign 
business has not been up to the former 
level! because the management was reduc- 
ing stocks to a minimum. During the 
present year it is anticipated exports will 
be materially increased. The work, begun 
at the Bowmanville, Ont., plant last sum- 
mer, was completed early last month, and 
extensive operations are under way. It is 
expected that the plant will be run at full 
capacity indefinitely. 

The Goodyear Cotton Co., Ltd., has 
completed the addition to its buildings at 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., but will not 
have the entire plant in commission 
before March 1. When the new ma- 
chinery, about to be installed, is in use, 
the enlarged establishment, it is claimed, 
will compare most favorably with any or- 
gariization of its kind on the continent. 
The addition will slightly more that. double 
the capacity of the plant. 

John W. Dobbin, St. John, N. B., rep- 
resentative of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 

Gcods Co., Ltd., in western Nova Scotia, 
was recently elected president of the Mari- 
time Commercial Travelers’ Association. 
He has already held various executive 
offices. 

S. G. Amero, of the Kaufman Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., addressed the 
annual convention of the National Shoe 
Retailers in the Royal York Hotel, To- 
rento, Ont., on “Impersonations.” 

Quebec Shoe & Rubber Co., Ltd., Que- 
bec, P. Q., recently assigned, has offered 
a compromise of 50 per cent cash. 

Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q. Its staff held a banquet recently 
in the main dining room of one of Mon- 
treal’s leading hotels. A male chorus 
consisting of the 75 guests sang Cana- 
dian and English folk songs. © 

W. A. Eden, president of the company, 
recently contributed a specially written 
article on the Canadian rubber industry 
in the Commercial and Financial Supple- 
ment of the Year 1929 of the Montreal 
Gazette, in which it was shown that the 
rubber industry ranks eighth in Canada. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Rubber Consumption 


The world consumption of crude rubber 
during 1930 may reach 850,000 tons, ac- 
cording to a forecast of Charles Hope & 
Son. Present conditions in America make 
any estimate of consumption in the United 
States for 1930 rather difficult, but the 
firm in question suggests an average of 
36,000 tons a month or 432,000 tons for the 
year. The prospects of consumption in the 
rest of the world are considered much more 
favorable. In 1927 the rest of the world 
consumed about 212,000 tons of rubber; 
239,000 tons in 1928; and for 1929 the figure 
probably was about 335,000 tons. While 
the use of cars for pleasure and business 
may have reached the saturation point in 
the United States, over the rest of the 
world there is considerable scope for a 
very large increase in motor transport. 
The average rate of increase in consump- 
tion is therefore expected to be maintained 
during the current year. On the basis of 
the rate of increase since 1926, the in- 
crease during 1930 is expected to be about 
25 per cent as compared with 1929, that is 
about 418,000 tons. It is to be noted that 
the rest of the world is expected to take 
very nearly half of the estimated consump- 
tion for 1930. 





Rubber in Airship R. 101 


Rubber does not enter very largely into 
the construction of R. 101, says India Rub- 
ber Journal. The gasbags are lined with 
goldbeater’s skin, which is attached to the 
cotton fabric by a special glue, Rubber has 
been used for this purpose, but it must be 
made stable in tropical heat before it can 
compete with the special glue. In minor 
ways rubber fabric is used for the various 
filling and emptying sleeves on the gas- 
bags and for the petticoats which connect 
the bags to the safety valves, two-ply 
fabric being used. The bags which hold 
emergency water ballast in 1%4- and %4-ton 
units are of 3-ply rubbered fabric. A sin- 
gle-ply rubbered fabric is used as the in- 
ner layer to certain parts of the outer 
cover which are inflated by air scooped in 
flight to keep the cover from unduly flap- 
ping. The specifications of these are varia- 
tions of the B. E. S. A. Specification F41. 
A total of 2,000 to 3,000 yards of all kinds 
probably covers these requirements. 





British-Goodrich Rubber Co. 


The fifth annual general meeting of the 
British-Goodrich Rubber Co., Ltd. was 
held recently at Manchester, with Sir Wal- 
rond Sinclair, chairman and managing di- 
rector, presiding, In his report he stated 
that during the past year there had been a 


continued and progressive increase in the 
sales volume not only of tires, ‘““where sub- 
stantial improvement has been achieved in 
face of probably the most intensive compe- 
tition that has hitherto ever been experi- 
enced in the industry, but also in respect 
of continuous expansion in general turn- 
over, which is reflected throughout the 
whole of the various departments.” 

The net profit for the year amounted to 
£92,969, 10 shillings, 3 pence, as compared 
with £73,235, 7 shillings, 2 pence for the 
previous year. Since provision for income 
tax has been increased by nearly £30,000, 
the net profit actually earned in the period 
under review was £125,969, 10 shillings, 3 
pence. The preferred dividend amounting 
to £15,000 has been duly paid and £21,- 
443, 18 shillings, 1 pence has been set aside 
to the preferred shareholders’ reserve ac- 
count. The directors recommend £35,000 
standing on preliminary and formation ex- 
pense account be completely written off, 
and after distributing a dividend of 4 per 
cent to the common shareholders, the sum 
of £10,461, 7 shillings, 11 pence will be 
carried forward. The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
has volunteered to forego the whole sum 
of £14,843, 15 shillings which it was en- 
titled by the articles of the company to re- 
ceive out of profits of the company before 
any distribution was made to the common 
shareholders. 





Raincoat Styles 


What started out as a very poor year 
for the raincoat trade with money rather 
tight and adverse weather conditions, 
brightened up wonderfully during the last 
few months, During the wet and dull days 
several attractive new ideas in raincoat 
styles were noticed on the streets. Thus, 
there seems to be a vogue for finishing the 
edges of pockets, cuffs, and collars with 
pipings in shades contrasting with the rain- 
coat itself, white pipings on black silk 
being the favored combination. The very 
latest raincoat fashion whim, however, is 
inspired by the London policeman’s oilskin 
uniform and is carried out in black with 
white collar and cuffs, producing a very 
smart effect. The well-dressed woman com- 
pletes her rainy day outfit with a pair of 
colored Wellingtons matching her coat. 


Workers’ Wages 


The average earnings of a male worker 
in the rubber industry during the week 
ended October 27, 1928, was 57 shillings 
8 pence against 56 shillings 11 pence in the 
week ending October 18, 1924, an average 
increase of 1.3 per cent. Female workers, 
however, earned 28 shillings 3 pence against 
29 shillings 1 pence respectively during the 
same periods, a decrease of 2.9 per cent. 
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These figures have been published in a 
return issued by the Ministry of Labor and 
are based on information supplied by firms 
employing 30,884 workers. 





Institution of the Rubber 
Industry 


The annual meeting of the Birmingham 
and Midland Section was held in Birming- 
ham on December 11, 1929. The following 
were elected for the forthcoming year: 
Chairman, D. F, Twiss; Vice Chairman, 
T. Brown; Hon. Secretary, C. D. Law. 
The members of the committee selected 
were: S. G. Ball, F. Fellowes, J. Hall, A. 
Healey, F. B. Jones, Colin Macbeth, E, A. 
Murphy, B. B. J. O’Donnel, I. P. Patter- 
son, C. H. Saunders, F. Thomas, Dr. 
Menghi. It was decided to adopt the title 
Midland Section instead of Birmingham 
and Midland Section. 

The eighth annual general meeting of the 
Institution will be held on February 26, 
1930. The meeting will be followed by a 
popular dinner in honor of the new presi- 
dent, Eric Macfadyen, a director of Har- 
risons & Crosfield and ex-chairman of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association. The retir- 
ing president, The Right Hon. Lord Col- 
wyn, P. C., LL.D, and many other leaders 
of the industry have promised to attend. 





The Knock-Kneed Tire 


The K. K. (knock-kneed) tire has been 
specially designed by Roadless Traction, 
Ltd., Hounslow, Middlesex, for use on 
soft surfaces. This is a low pressure tire 
offering to the ground surface a flat or 
even slightly concave area of contact. 
The walls are completely protected from 
damage or puncture, and the tread is 
stiffly reenforced with layers of canvas. 
The tire is designed for a normal running 
pressure of 10 pounds per square inch. 
The length of the ground contact of the 
deflated tire is 10% inches and in that of 
the inflated tire, 714 inches. The new tire 
is not yet definitely on the market for, 
although good results are reported, some 
difficulties still must be cleared up. 





Query from Dr. Schidrowitz 


“I wonder whether any of the larger 
factories in Europe and America have 
statistical data regarding the relative 
variability of plantation and planted (na- 
tive) rubber?” queries Dr. Schidrowitz in 
a recent issue of the /ndia Rubber Journal, 
in discussing native rubber. He suggests 
that the renewed outbreak of variability 
complaints may to a large extent be due 
to the greater variability in native rubber, 
which, owing to greatly increased output, 
is coming on the market in greater volume 
than ever before. 





GERMANY 


Rubber Flooring Problems 


Referring to an earlier article on the 
trade in rubber floor coverings, a writer in 
a recent issue of the Gummi-Zeitung 
points out the problems this trade has to 
meet, especially in connection with the lay- 
ing of the flooring. In his experience over 
a number of years he repeatedly found 
that rubber coverings frequently do not 
keep .or adhere well on concrete floors. 
The reason for this he found was that the 
cement used for the floors to be covered 
with rubber contains alkaline combinations 
as caustic alkali and more especially caus- 
tic soda, which may have formed during 
the process of burning the cement when 
coal containing alkali salts may have been 
used. Such cements always give off aque- 
ovs alkaline solutions when they become 
damp. No great harm is done if the ce- 
ment is so situated that the moisture which 
has absorbed the alkalis can escape, thus 
freeing the concrete of the harmful chemi- 
cal. But if the concrete is so placed that 
ventilation or evaporation below is impos- 
sible, then the rubber cover is in danger. 





The Tire Industry 


Official production statistics for the Ger- 
man tire industry during 1928 show 23 
factories of which 12-are in Prussian Ter- 
ritory, 4 in the Free State Hessen, 2 each 
in Baden and Thuringia, and 1 each in 
Bavaria, Waldeck, and Hamburg. On Jan- 
vary 1, 9,595 persons were employed in 
these factories; on April 1, 10,371; July 1, 
8,977; and October 1, 9,013. This is a de- 
crease as compared with the previous year 
when 10,700 persons found employment on 
April 1, while on July 1, the number was 
11,900 against the 8,977 of 1928. The total 
amount paid in wages was 19,081,000 marks 
for 20,106,073 working hours. 

While the value of the materials used in 
the manufacture of tires was 105,312,000 
marks, cr 11 per cent less than in 1927, 
considerably more material was actually 
consumed. The average value of a ton of 
raw rubber in 1928 was 2,600 marks, as 
compared with 3,700 marks in 1927 and 
5,100 marks in 1926. Reclaim represented 
an average value of 800 marks per ton 
against 1,000 marks in 1927. The value of 
the materials used represented 51.5 per cent 
of the value of the output as compared with 
57.4 per cent in the preceding year. Al- 
most half of the total went for raw rubber, 
31 per cent for fabrics, 13 per cent for 
chemicals and similar materials; while re- 
claim accounted for only 3 per cent. 

The output had a total value of 204,400,- 
000 marks against 205,600,000 the year be- 
fore. During 1928 an increase was noted 
in the production of most types of tires for 
motor vehicles, but the output of cycle 
tires decreased markedly. Adverse condi- 
tions in the cycle industry caused a de- 
crease in tire covers amounting to 50 per 
cent, of tubes amounting to 18 per cent, 
and of tube-tires amounting to 40 per cent 
as compared with figures for 1927. 


On the other hand pneumatic tires for 


private cars and delivery trucks showed a 
15 per cent increase. The prohibition of 
the use of solid tires led to an enormous 
increase in the manufacture of giant pneu- 
matics and resilient tires. In the case of 
the former the increase in the number of 
tire covers produced was 71 per cent, 
while more than twice the amount of inner 
tubes were made. 


A marked preference for motorcycles for 
sport and transportation resulted in an in- 
crease in production of covers amounting 
to 72 per cent and of tubes amounting to 
84 per cent when compared with the 1927 
output. 

The total value of tire sales was 15,000,- 
000 higher than in 1927. Exports showed 
a slight increase, 9.5 per cent against 8.6 
per cent in the preceding year. In spite 
of this, foreign markets continue in general 
te be closed to German tires; while for- 
eign tires apparently find the German du- 
ties offer very little difficulty. 

The quantities of the various types of 
tires produced, and the sales at home and 
abroad are shown in the following table: 





India Rubber World 


Sales 
For Home 
Pro- Con- For 
duction sumption Export 
Pneumatic Tires 
for Private Cars 
and Trucks 
CMVETS sccce 1,361,938 1,255,935 153,346 
Tubes ...... 1,303,641 1,145,149 159,792 
Tires for Trucks 
and Omnibuses 
Giant Pneumatics 
OVETS. occsc 128,481 107,371 24,377 
BUEE: Gusacs 120,213 90,661 23,443 
Hollow Tires 
with Steel 
NS eee 153,549 146,743 6,467 
Solid tires.... 41,353 47,171 7,782 
Tires fer Heavy 
Trucks an 
Tractors 
Pneumatic Tires 
Covers ..... 1,606 Fer 
i. eee 1,767 1,469* 
Solid tires. ... 44,788 46,679* 
Motorcycle Tires 
OVEIB ices 762,708 721,997 22,375 
ANORR can sae 805,904 780,837 25,596 
Bicycle Tires 
ee eee 11,576,711 11,601,527 1,058,453 
ci ae 11,910,746 9,346,544 2,968,484 
Tube-Tires .. 171,728 180,961 8,859 
Cther Tires..... 6,295 Geos = sbaes 
Total Value Marks 
WAL. hua hoes canes on Seeoewes 204,378,000 
FHMED: GLaGGsabehah sass cus cess 215,828,000 
Sales 
Home Consumers...........0. 195,423,000 
Sa 20,405,000 


*Total sales, including both home consumption 
and export. 








The Barcelona Exhibition 


The International Exposition at Barce- 
lona, Spain, could hardly be termed repre- 
sentative of the industry as there were, 
besides a fair number of French and 
Spanish exhibitors, only two English firms 
and one Italian firm, Pirelli, which ex- 
celled all others. It had a fine pavillion 
and exhibited everything produced by the 
firm, including 132,000-velt cable, 

In the rubber section were exhibits of 
the North British Rubber Co. and of the 
Beldam concern, besides the following 
French firms: Schoenfeld Fréres; Maurel 
Fréres & Cie.; Etablissements Gabriel 
Wattelez; Etablissements Palladium; Com- 
pagnie de Caoutchouc Manufacture “Dy- 
namic”; Persan; Fernand Gratieux; So- 
ciété Industrielle du Régénéré de la Cour- 
neuve; Berjonneau-Jacqueau & Cie; 
Kalker; H. et G. de Poix et Cie.; Etab- 
lissements Arthur Gobert; Etablissements 


Repiquet, Matériel Special; and Michelin. 

The Spanish rubber firms were: Blasi, 
Sagué & Pallas, Barcelona, which showed 
tubes, hose, surgical goods, sporting goods, 
ebonite; Sobrina de R. Garriga Escarpan- 
ter, Barcelona, surgical goods, hose, ebo- 
nite, orthopedic articles; F. Capella Dal- 
mau, Barcelona, dipped goods; Jose Riba 
Granollers, Barcelona, mats for automo- 
biles, sheets, hose; Hijos de Jose Gasso 
y Marti S. en C, Barcelona, rubber and 
asbestos goods; T. Lapeyra, Barcelona, 
anti-puncture devices; and Las Fabricas 
Reunidas de Caucho y Apositos, Barcelona, 
Bilbao, Madrid, Seville, druggists’ sun- 
dries, belts, soles, heels, and toys. 

In the Belgian Pavillion, O. Englebert 
Fils et Cie. showed tires, and the Société 
Anonyme pour le Commerce et 1’Industrie 
du Caoutchouc, Brussels, had samples of 
their products, including dipped goods, 








Latex Radium Applicator 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
cleverly made applicator for the relief of 
sufferers from Carcinoma of the rectum 
which up to the present time has not been 
treated successfully by the radiation of 
radium elements. This has been developed 
by Ira I. Kaplan, B. S., M. D., Att. Radi- 
ation Therapist, Bellevue Hospital, Assist- 
ant Director, Radiology Department of 
Hospitals, New York, N. Y. 

The applicator is hollow to allow for 
drainage, and the body of the applicator is 
fenestrated at equal distances with cavities 


to hold from one to nine platinum con- 
tainers, each one being 23 mm. long and 
four mm. in diameter, and holding, when 
fully loaded, about $12,000 worth of radium 
elements. 

This permits the treatment to be given 
to any desired part, and after loading, the 
outside sleeve is rolled down holding the 
elements in position. The entire article is 
made of rubber latex and must be free of 
all mineral matter as any degree of mineral 
matter affects the radiation and causes the 
patient discomfort. 

















Radium Applicator Made of Rubber Latex 
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NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Hevea Production Factors 


At a general meeting of the Coffee and 
Rubber Circle, Besoeki, held in the Be- 
soeki Experiment Station, Dr. J. Schwei- 
zer, spoke interestingly of the factors in- 
fluencing Hevea production. He showed 
how the root, leaf canopy, and renewed 
bark influence latex flow, and how these 
should be in the best physiological condi- 
tion to insure maximum yield. 

Experiments showed that the root bast 
plays an important part in the renewed 
formation of latex after tapping, the in- 
fluence being more marked the closer the 
tapping cut is to the root collar. The latex 
which flows from the tapping cut low 
down on the tree trunk is largely derived 
from the root bast, so that the Hevea 
roots may be regarded as the latex-form- 
ing reservoir. 

Because of the part that the leaves play 
in connection with osmosis, the leaf can- 
opy is a very important factor in the 
regeneration and flow of latex. To test 
this, certain trees were stripped of leaves 
at a time between two wintering periods; 
this was in November, 1926. Yields 
dropped immediately, reaching their peak 
again in the beginning of March, 1927. 
In the meantime the loss of output was 23 
per cent, calculated on the total output 
between the two wintering periods. The 
loss in output varied from 11 to 34 per 
cent in individual trees. 

In another case, a tree was stripped of 
leaves shortly before the wintering period, 
and its periodicity was greatly disturbed. 
Whereas in the former experiments, the 
maximum production was resumed some 
months after denudation, and while the 
tree was still bare of leaves, the tree 
under discussion reacted quite differently. 
There was no resumption of this maxi- 
mum output and at a time when it usually 
is bare of leaves, it suddenly showed 
young, dark green leaves which soon after 
began to discolor and drop off. 

On another occasion half of the foliage 
of a tree was removed. This resulted in 
a gradual decline of output and, as in the 
previous instance, there was again no in- 
crease to peak output, but instead the de- 
cline continued. The total loss in output 
was 34 per cent. This showed that par- 
tial removal of the foliage had the same 
if not a more serious effect on the output 
as complete denudation. 

The leaves also affect the suction power 
of the cells surrounding the latex vessels, 
so that the higher the suction, the lower 
the latex flow. The suction power varies 
in individual Heveas and its intensity may 
be hereditary, as suction power is hered- 
itary in other plants, and use of this fact 
has been successfully made in selection. 


Dr. Schweizer considers it an attractive 
idea to connect the flow of latex with the 
suction power in Heveas and suggests that 
selection of young Hevea seedlings might 
be facilitated in this way. 
Bark Renewal 

The anatomical structure of tapped bark 
differs from virgin bark, and the flow of 
latex should also show a difference. How- 
ever, it was found that the first renewed 
bark gives a considerably higher output 
than much older virgin bark at the same 
height. Oddly enough, renewed bark high 
on the tapping panel gave more than 
twice as much latex as virgin bark tapped 
at a similar height. In the center of the 
panel, the difference is one-third in favor 
of renewed bark, and on the lower part of 
the panel, about one-fifth in favor of the 
renewed bark. Dr. Schweizer, therefore, 
offers the suggestion that it would pay 
to start tapping immediately at the top of 
the panel in order to benefit by the 
doubled output from the renewed bark as 
soon as the first panel was tapped again. 

An interesting fact is that trees which 
produce very little when first tapped 
prove to be really good producers when 
the renewed bark is tapped. This point is 
important when thinning out and _ testing 
clones. In the former case, thinning out 
should only be undertaken after yields on 
renewed bark are available. In the case 
of clones, too, no definite opinion regard- 
ing their value should be formed until 
yields for at least one renewed panel have 
been obtained. It is a fact that some 
clones are at first poor producers but later 
give higher yields than clones which gave 
high outputs from the start, whereas the 
latter type frequently deteriorates as far 
as préduction is concerned. Therefore, 1t 
is a good idea to plant clones of these two 
types in combination. Those belonging to 
the type that start out by being excellent 
yielders but later on fall behind could be 
tapped at an early age with a very heavy 
tapping system until they were literally 
tapped to death, In the meantime, those 
that reached the peak of production at a 
later period would have attained the de- 
sirable tapping age, and the unnecessary 
loss of output could be avoided. 


Soekaboemi Planters 


At a meeting of The Soekaboemi and 
Rubber Planters Association in Buitenzorg 
a number of subjects of interest were dis- 
cussed. The question of how to tap bad 
producers to death was answered by Pro- 
fessor de Vries, who said that was difficult 
to answer as so much depended upon con- 
ditions of the individual estates. Mr. 


Nieuwpoort’s method was to use longer 
tapping cuts than usual and to put the 
bad tappers on this job. When the trees 
were exhausted, the bad tappers were 
thrown out with the bad trees. Mr. Van 
Leeuwen thought it dangerous to tap 
trees, that were to be taken out, so deeply 
that the wood was reached. Coolies got 
to doing this and then used the same 
method on good trees. On his estate, when 
old trees were going to be cleared out, 
each tree received four cuts over half the 
circumference. The output obtained in 
four months equaled that otherwise ob- 
tained in two years. 

A question was asked, whether, in the 
case of buddings from descendants of 
mother trees it should not be made a rule 
to demand that the pedigree should be 
mentioned. Otherwise, there might be 
danger of degeneration, as was found in 
the case of sugar. One of those present 
answered that it was not correct to com- 
pare sugar and Hevea. But he knew that 
a certain pear, which was already a few 
hundred years old and had been con- 
stantly budded, had only recently begun 
te deteriorate. He therefore thought there 
was no danger, for some time at least, 
that budded Hevea would show signs of 
deterioration, 


Rubber Yields 


In 1927 questionnaires were sent to all 
rubber estates in Java and South Sumatra 
affliated with the Algemeen Landbouw 
Syndicaat (General Agricultural Syndi- 
cate) requiring data regarding crop and 
plantation in that year. The information 
was supplied by 275 estates, representating 
two-thirds of the total area for which data 
had been requested. The information thus 
obtained has been worked up into a series 
of articles to appear under the title “Re- 
sults of Rubber Statistics for 1927.” The 
contents of this series will be: 1. Rub- 
ber production in relation to the age of the 
plantations. 2. Relation between planting 
distances and outputs. 3. Relations be- 
tween thinning out and yields. 4. Age at 
which rubber plantations are tapped. 5. 
Rubber production of mixed plantations. 
6. Yields from gardens planted with seed 
from mother trees. 

The material available for the calcula- 
tion of the average outputs per hectare at 
various ages represented an acreage of 
65,000 hectares and 1,300 plantations. 

The average production from the young- 
est gardens, 5 to 6 years old, was 223 
kilos of rubber per hectare. The older the 
gardens, the higher the outputs, up to the 
age of 15 to 16 years. The difference in 
yield is greatest in the youngest planta- 
tions and gradually decreases in the older 
plantations. In 1927, the highest yields, 
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467 kilos per hectare, were obtained from 
the 15- to 16-year-old gardens. Above 
that age there was a decline in outputs 
from year to year which, according to 
the “ideal line,’ amounted to 2 to 3 per 
cent. 

Yields of less than 200 kilos per hec- 
tare occurred exclusively in gardens ot 
less than 10 years of age. On the other 
hand, various mature areas were to be 
found in the class of those yielding 201- 
300 kilos per hectare. The majority of 
the gardens yield between 301 and 500 
kilos per hectare; more than half of all 
the plantations come under these two 
classes. Very many gardens give between 
501 and 600 kilos per hectare, and there 
were cases where these yields were obtained 
on very young areas. The output of 601 


to 700 kilos per hectare was obtained on 
a fairly large number of plantations; on 
the other hand, outputs of more than 700 
kilos per hectare were exceptional. 

The above figures indicate that the 
maximum outputs are between the 15th 
and 16th year; while outputs decline 
steadily after this. Some years ago it 
was shown that the peak was reached at 
the 12th year; an improvement has there- 
fore taken place in the meantime and it 
is by no means to be assumed that the 
turning point now is definitely 15 to 16 
years. It is quite possible that the decline 
in production after that age is due to early 
tapping systems which were heavier than 
now, resulting in a shorter period being 
allowed for bark renewal than is now the 
case, 


MALAYA 


Rubber Schemes 


The Rubber Growers’ Association 
Scheme for cooperative group selling has 
called forth litthe enthusiasm here. The 


Malayan Tin and Rubber Journal suggests 
that this is due to the tendency of the 
rubber industry to wrangle over the de- 
tails of any scheme presented, and that at 
present it though nobody will 
take the trouble to approach the subject 
with an open mind. It would seem that 
the average rubber man here is more in- 
terested in salvation schemes devised by 
his own self than in those proceeding from 
any other source, and, that being the case, 
very little support for any scheme may be 
expected even from those who believe that 
voluntary or legalized schemtts of regulat- 
ing the rubber industry have a chance of 
succeeding. The others do not want the 
rubber industry to be meddled with in any 
way; they are prepared to see the weaker 
brethren, and particularly the Asiatics, fail, 
and then to go ahead and supply the 
world’s need at comfortably remunerative 
prices, and are therefore quite ready to 
stand alone. 

Looking over the salvation schemes pub- 
lished in the local press, one finds that 
they fall roughly into two types: those 
that want to restrict output by introducing 
a law forbidding Sunday tapping or one 
forbidding tapping during the wintering 
months: and those who want to produce 
all but would like to regulate prices. 

It has been claimed that by prohibiting 
Sunday tapping a_ reduction in crop 
amounting to about 14 per cent would 
follow and that it would not be difficult 
to catch violators. Against this it is sug- 
gested that those who are carrying out 
some scheme of periodic tapping could 
easily plan so that while they would cut 
out tapping on Sunday, their number of 
days on which tapping was carried out 
would not be decreased. Also it is feared 
that the free day would have a demoraliz- 
ing effect on the coolies and would inter- 
fere with their efficiency to say nothing 
of the fact that they would strongly object 
if they were not going to be paid for 
Sunday anyway. A final objection is that 


looks as 


a six- or even five-day week might cause 


some reduction in output at first, but this 
difference would soon be evened up. Of 
course, the effect of stopping tapping en- 
tirely for two months or so during the 
wintering period would be that the output 
after the rest would increase so that the 
year’s crop would not be much less than 
that obtained at first. However, here we 
would have to consider the immediate ef- 
fect on the market of complete tapping 
cessation for a fairly prolonged period. 

In the meantime, while some are formu- 
lating schemes and others are preaching 
the survival of the fittest, the wise pro- 
ducer is saying nothing but is going ahead 
with his selection, tapping, and other ex- 
periments, knowing that an enterprising 
planter may sooner expect to find ways 
of producing at a profit, than to hit upon 
a scheme that will send rubber soaring. 





A. B. C. Rotational 
Tapping System 

In the December issue of The Planter, 
G. W. Temple publishes some interesting 
notes regarding A B C rotational tapping 
system. 

The mature area of the estate where this 
system was carried out is 1,230 acres, and 
consists of two divisions of 180 and 1,050 
acres zbout 4 miles apart. The two divi- 
sions were treated as separate entities and 
each was divided into three nearly equal 
portions, so that there were then Sections 
A, B, and C of Division I, each about 60 
acres; and Sections 4, 338.2 acres, B, 349 
acres, and C, 360 acres, of Division II. 

3eginning July 1, 1928, Section A and 
B of both divisions were tapped for six 
months while Sections C were rested for 
six months. On December 31 tapping of 
Section A was stopped for six months 
and Section C brought in again. By June 
30, 1929, a complete year’s crop figures on 
the A B C system were available, that 
is over the period July 1, 1928—June 30, 
1929. During this period Section A had 
been tapped for six months, Section C 
for six months, and Section B for the en- 
tire period, the average area in tapping 
being 819.7 acres for the year. The crop 
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obtained was 628,100 pounds, or a yield of 
766 pounds per acre for the area tapped 
and an average of 510 pounds for the 
whole mature area. 

These figures are compared with fig- 
ures for 1927. During that year the whole 
area has been tapped for ten months, while 
for the last two months 40 per cent of 
the area was rested. The actual yield for 
ten months obtained was 628,000 pounds and 
if to this is added the amount that would 
have been obtained from 100 per cent 
tapping during the last two months, the 
crop would have been 660,000 pounds of 
dry rubber. This works out at 537 pounds 
per acre over 1,230 acres, or only 27 
pounds per acre more than was produced 
the following year on two-thirds the area. 

The benefits claimed for the system are: 
(1) Economy in labor, only 66 per cent 
of the tapping force being required as 
compared with alternate day continuous 
tapping; (2) Increase in yields per coolie 
and hence lower tapping costs; (3) Tap- 
ping can be started at a lower height; (4) 
Concentration of supervision. 

The f. o. b. and tapping costs work out 
as follows: 


Jan.- July, 1928- Jan.- 
Dec., 1927. June. 1929 July, 1929 
-bs. Lbs. Ds. 
Ce) ak ooss 628,000 628,100 383,000 
Cts. Per Lb. Cts. Per Lb. Cts. Per Lb. 
Oe See 28.60 16.97 17.05 
Tapping .... 6.20 4.85 4.70 


Bark renewal seems to benefit by the six 
months’ rest. With all its advantages the 
system, of course, has this drawback that 
during the first year when only 66 per 
cent of the area is tapped without any 
advantage from rest, there must be a loss. 
The effect of the rest will only begin to 
be felt after the first area rested is taken 
into tapping again. 


Saving Latex 


In one way or another rain causes a 
loss of about 10 per cent in the crop of 
Malaya. Tapping cannot be started until 
the bark is dry, so that coolies have to 
start tapping later than usual, and it is 
a well-known fact that more rubber is 
obtained by tapping early in the morning 
than later on. Wet bark below the panel 
attracts latex from the tapping cut and so 
latex is lost. Sir Malcolm Watson, M.D., 
LL.D., has invented a tapping process and 
a “Compo” which it is claimed solves 
these problems. 

The compo is a solid, oily substance, 
which softens when heated. In applying 
it, the panel to be tapped is lightly scraped 
for about 6 inches below the cut and then 
painted with previously melted compo. 
This application will do for eight months, 
and prevents the latex from running over 
the cut in rainy weather. 

To prevent water flowing down the stem 
of the tree on to the tapping cut after the 
rain has stopped, one or two cuts are 
made the fuli width of the upper part of 
the panel and above it, in the shape of 
an inverted V, to the lower edge of which 
compo is applied. These cuts should be 
scraped two days after the compo has 
been applied when they are efficient for 
eight months. In a full scale experiment 
it was shown that the method saved 17 
per cent of the crop on wet days. 
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1,737,127.* 


Machinery 


United States 


1,736,911.* Rott Covertnc. An improved 
method and apparatus being particularly 
suitable for covering with rubber the 
large rolls used in paper-making. The 
method consists in applying a strip of 
rubber compound helically around the 


cylindrical roll. C. H. Gray, London, 
England. 
1,737,111. MaArkinG Rupper. This cov- 


ers a method and means for placing 
marking or guiding lines on strips of 
rubber formed for ornamental or useful 
purposes. The marking is effected by 
the application of either a colored rubber 
cement or latex. C. H. Desautels, 
Springfield, assignor to Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, both in Mass. 
Wes-Hanpiine Device. This 
invention meets all the requirements and 
conditions imposed in handling cut rub- 
berized materials, and at the same time 
allows ample opportunity for inspection. 
A. E. Richey, Fairview, assignor to Fisk 


Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, both in 
Mass. 
1,737,143.* PLaten Press. This inven- 


tion prov ides a mechanism for the pur- 
pose of taking the load off the lower 
platen and thereby relieving the upper 
platen of this w eight. It also arrests the 
downward movement of the ram sooner 
than formerly, thus reducing the time 
required to open and close the press. 
L. H. Burnham, Lexington, assignor by 
mesne assignments, to Hood Rubber Co., 
{nc., Watertown, both in Mass. 
1,738,268.* TuBpe MAKING MACHINE. Ac- 
cording to this invention a tube of rub- 
ber or like material is formed by apply- 
ing a solution or an aqueous dispersion 
of such substance to the interior surface 
of a revolving cylinder. D. F. Twiss 
and E. A. Murphy, assignors to Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., all of Birmingham, 
England. 





* Pictured in group illustration. 


1,740,029.* INNER TUBE APPARATUS. 
Raw rubber is extruded in the form of 
a tube and conveyed to the forming table 
without any stress or strain. In this 
connection a water cooling system is pro- 
vided, which eliminates deformation due 
to natural shrinkage of the rubber. C. S. 
Moomy, Carlisle, Pa. 

1,740,065.* VuLcANIzER. This invention 
is directed to presses for receiving two- 
or three-part molds for articles like 
flaps, beads, and inner tubes of different 
sizes, and ‘pressing the mold parts to- 
gether in proper registry during vulcani- 
zation. H. C. Bostwick, Kenmore, as- 
signor to Akron Standard Mold Co., 
Akron, both in O. 

1,740,082.* Mortpinc Apparatus. This 
provides for symmetrical flow of the rub- 
ber stock from the extrusion device into 
each mold cavity of a heel mold for ex- 
ample. The extrusion device is con- 
structed for complete enclosure and high 
compression of a large supply of stock. 


G. E. Foerstner, Akron, O., sg ag to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
1,740,987. RIMMING PREss. a inven- 


tion provides an adjustable means for 
various tire diameters for compressing 
bead forming rims or rings to place. 
The device is equally applicable to the 
compression or closing of the tire molds 
themselves. A. R. Krause, assignor to 
Gillette Rubber Co., both of Eau Claire, 
is. 

1,737,110. SrecrionaL Repair Bac. C. H. 
Desautels, Springfield, assignor to Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, both in 
Mass. 

1,737,116. Trre Bumper. P. W. Leh- 
man, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

1,737,146. Bras Cutter. M. Castricum, 
Springfield, assignor to Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, both in Mass. 

1,737,157. BAND TurRNER. W. F. Irrgang, 
assignor to Fisk Rubber Co., both of 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

1,737,762. Conveyer. A. J. Howe, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, O., assignor to B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 
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1,738,018. Tire Bran Bvuitper. F. B. 
Pieiffer, Akron, and J. W. White, Bar- 
berton, both in O., assignors to Seiber- 


ling Rubber Co., a corporation of Del. 

agg TirE INFLATING MACHINE. R. 
W. Brown, assignor to Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,738 8,503. Fiat Banp Tire BuiLper. W. 
C. Stevens, assignor to Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,738,504. Pressure Bac Remover. W. 
C. Stevens, assignor to Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O 

1,738,505. Trre Macuine. W. C. Stev- 
= assignor to ving Tire & Rubber 

, both of Akron, 

1738533. HEEL lien MacuHine. B., 
F,. Hartwell, Winchester, Mass. 
1,740,034. VuLcanizer. W. M. 

Hood River, Oreg. 

1,740,050. TrreE BeaD TAPE MACHINE. W. 
E. Van Lue, assignor to National Stand- 
ard Co., both of Niles, Mich. 

1,740,245. CoLLapsiBLe Core. F. L. John- 
son, Akron, 

1,740,579. Treap Rowter. 


Post, 


C. H. Desau- 


tels, Springfield, assignor to Fisk Rubber 
Co., Chicopee Falls, both in Mass. 
1,740,580. Unitinc Crupe Rupper anp 
LeatHeR. E. F. H. Enna, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 
1,740,635. Tire Buritper. G. F. Wikle, 


Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Fisk Rub- 
ber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Dominion of Canada 


295,433. VULCANIZER. D. and R. Stam- 
bois, administrators of the estate of L. 
J. Stambois, deceased, in his lifetime of 


London, and A. A. Stambois, all of 
London, E. C. 1, England. 

295,546. Pressinc Macutne, Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., as- 


signee of E, E. Clements, New Haven, 

Conn., U. S. A 

295,583. VULCANIZING Press. Ohio Rub- 
ber Co., Cleveland, assignee of B. Bron- 
son, Lakewood, both in O., U. S. A. 

295,876. GoLF-BALL Macuine. O. J. 
Kuhlke, Akron, O., U. S 


United Kingdom 


319,448. VutcanizerR. C. Macintosh & 
Co. Ltd, and H. C. Young, both of 
Manchester. 

319,465. Motp Opentnc Device. Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. (1922), Ltd., 
London. Sacer w Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ox { 3 a 

319,466. ArRBAG a Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. (1922), Ltd., London. 

Akron, 


(Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Us oe ee 


319,577. SHoe Vutcanizinc Press. H. 
McGhee, Rushcutters Bay, near Sydney, 
Australia. : : 

319,726.¢ Fasric CoATING MACHINE. Naug- 
atuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, Conn., 
assignee of J. McGavack, Leonia, N. J. 
both in the U. S. A. sie 





t Not yet accepted. 
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320,049. Gotr-BaLL Tester. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., London, H. Willshaw, and 
G. H. B. Yoxon, both of Fort Dunlop, 
Birmingham. 

320,099. Trennis-BALL Tester. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, J. T. T. Ran- 
dles, and S. N. Goodhall, both of Fort 
Dunlop, Birmingham. 

320,558. Trre VuLcANIzER. W. B. Burke, 
Cleveland, O., U. S. A. 


Germany 
487,572. Exectric VuLcanizer. O. C. 
Dennis, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. Repre- 


sented by G. Benjamin, Berlin-Charlott- 
enburg. 


487,616. CALENDER. Continental Gummi- 
Werke A.G., Hannover. 
487,617. VuLcANIzING Press. Continental 


Gummi-Werke A.G., Hannover. 

488.256. CALENDER. H. and A. Escher, 
A.G., Chemnitz. 

488.336 Toy BaLLoon APPARATUS. Ra- 
dium Gummiwerke m.b.H., Koln-Dell- 
bruck. 

Designs 


1,096,519. Groovinc Tires. Continental 
Gummi-Werke A.G., Hannover. 


1,097,876. ExectricaL Repatr Morn. W. 
Hasselbach, Berlin W. 8. 

1,098,623. MACHINE FOR’ INSULATION 
Tarr, Allgemeine Elektricitats-Gesell- 


schatt, Berlin N. W. 40. 


1,098,867. Vuxcanizinc Press. Conti- 
nental Gummi-Werke A.G., Hannover. 





Process 


United States 


1,737,415. Pneumatic Tire. J. R. Gam- 
meter, Akron, O. 

1,738,598. Snort Heer. R. S. Megathlin, 
Somerville, Mass., assignor to United 
Shoe Machinery Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

1,739,481. Tire Corp. K. B. Cook, Provi- 
dence, and L. P. Gervais, Pawtucket, 
both in R. I, assignors to Manville- 
Jenckes Co., a corporation of R. I. 

1,739,612. OversHor. R. E. Riley, as- 
signor to Miller Rubber Co., both of 
Akron, O 

1,739,821. GatosH Upper. E. S. Bott and 
A. S. Funk, assignors to La Crosse 
Rubber Mills Co., all of La Crosse, Wis. 

1,740,079. ExtracTING RUuBBER FROM 
PLantTs. T. Edison, assignor to 
Edison Botanic Research Corp., both of 
West Orange, N. J. 


United Kingdom 


320,257. Gotr Crus. F. H. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
320,451. Forminc Articie Joints. W. W. 
Triggs, London. (Vereinigte Gummi- 
waren-Fabriken Wimpassing vorm. Me- 
nier-]. N. Reithoffer, Wimpassing, Aus- 

tria.) 


Schavoir, 


Germany 
487,269. INFLATABLE, VARICOLORED Ar- 
TicLes. Vereinigte Gummiwaren-Fab- 


riken Wimpassing vorm. Menier-J. N. 
Reithoffer, Wimpassing, Schwarzathale, 
Austria. 
lin N. 4 


Represented by B. Bloch, Ber- 


487,516. RuBBer Coverep Paper, Etc. G. F. 
Blombery, Lane Cove, near Sydney, 
Australia. Represented by W. Karsten 
and C. Wiegand, Berlin, S. W. 11. 





Chemical 


United States 


17,511. (Reissue) AccELERATOR. C. O. 
North, assignor to Rubber Service Lab- 
oratories Co., both of Akron, O. 


1,736,899, Execrricat Insutation, C. R. 
Boggs, Waban, assignor to Simplex Wire 
& Cable Co., Boston, both in Mass. 


1,737,133. RuBBeR-Frper ArTicLE. W. B. 
Wescott, assignor to Rubber Latex Re- 
search Corp., both of Boston, Mass. 


1,737,384. AccELERATOR. C. O. North and 
W. Scott, assignors to Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co., all of Akron, O. 


1,737,391. AcCELERATOR. W. Scott, as- 
signor to Rubber Service Laboratories 
Co., both of Akron, O. 


1,737,775. RECLAIMING Rupper. L. T. 
Smith, Kenvil, N. J., assignor to Hercu- 
les Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

1,738,509. WateRpROOF SHEET. L. Kirsch- 
braun, Leonia, N. J. 

1,738,776. AQvuEOUS DISPERSIONS PROCESS. 
L. Kirschbraun, Leonia, N. J. 

1,739,479. Gas-CeLtt Fasric. W. C. Cal- 
vert, assignor to Goodyear Tire & Rub- 


ber Co., both of Akron, O. 


1,739,480. ANTIoxIpANT. A. M. Clifford, 
assignor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
both of Akron, O. 


1,739,486. AcceLerATor. L. B. Sebrell, 
assignor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
both of Akron, O. 


1,739,566. GUTTA PERCHA FROM LATEX. 
E. S. Ali-Cohen, The Hague, Netherlands. 

1,739,578. SHoE STIFFENER. A. L. Clapp, 
Danvers, assignor to Beckwith Mfg. Co., 
Boston, both in Mass. 

1,740,212. Biruminous Composition. G. 
C. Warren, Newton, Mass. 

1,740,994. Treatinc Rupper Latex. J. 
McGavack, Jackson Heights, assignor to 

~— Rubber Co., New York, both in 


aN. 


Dominion of Canada 


295,308. ACCELERATOR. ‘'W. Scott, Nitro. 
W. Va., U.S.A. 

295,769. RupsBer Composition. I. G. Far- 
benindustrie A. G., Frankfort-on-Main, 
assignee of H. Lecher, Leverkusen-Rhine, 
and E. Konrad, K6In-Miilheim-Rhine, all 
in Germany. 

295,792. VULCANIZATION. Industrial Proc- 
ess Corp., Albany, assignee of General 
Carbonic Co., New York, assignee of 
is Minor, Ossining, all in N. Y., 


United Kingdom 
319,261. Coatep Fasrics. A. A. Glidden, 
Watertown, and W. R. Hickler, Weston, 
both in Mass., U.S.A. 
319,344.4 RupserR Emutsions. Anode 
Rubber Co., St. Peter’s Port, Guernsey, 
Tree’ of E. B. Newton, Akron, O., 


319,371. Prastics. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 


+ Not yet accepted. 
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319,410. Latex ConcentrAtInG. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London; H. J. Alcock, 
Fort Dunlop, Birmingham; Anode Rub- 
ber Co. (England), Ltd., London; W. L. 
Utermark, Bussum; J. D. Sickler, J. A. 
Blickman, J. F. De Wal and N. W. 
Sickler, trading as Koopman & Co., Am- 
sterdam, both in Holland; and Aktiebola- 
get Separator, Stockholm, Sweden. 

319,416. RupBBer Fioortinc, Etc. M. M. 
Dessau and S. L. Flores, both in London. 

319,440. ApveRTISING DUMMy ARTICLES. 
T. & T. Vicars, Ltd., and R. A. Collinge, 
Earlstown, Lancaster. 

319,783. MuLCHEsS FoR CULTIVATED LAND. 
T. Whittelsey, Ringoes, N. J., U.S.A 
319,801. CoaGuLaTinc Rupper. Anode 

Rubber Co., Ltd., London. 

319,904. Roap-MakInG MATERIALS. 
Hewitt (Darlaston), Ltd, and A. 
Hewitt, Darlaston. 

319,910. Gotr Batis. A. E. Penfold, 
Wylde Green, Warwickshire. 

320,186. FLExIBLE SHart Coup.incs. F. 
R. Simms and Simms Motor Units, Ltd., 
London. . 

320,209. Purtryinc Gutta Percua. A. 
E, Penfold, Wylde Green, Warwickshire. 

320,362. SynTHETIC RuBBER. Fron coal, 
mineral oil, etc. J. Y. Johnson, London. 
(I. G. Farbenindustrie, A.G., Frankfort- 
on-Main, Germany.) 

320,370. Execrric Insuration. W. S. 
Smith, Newton Poppleford, Devon; H. 
-J. Garnett, Sevenoaks, J. N. Dean, Or- 
en. both in Kent; B. J. Habgood, 

ournemouth; and H. C. Channon, Lon- 
don. 

320,387. Depostttinc RUBBER FROM Dts- 
PERSIONS. Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd, 
London; G. W. Trobridge and E. A. 
Murphy, Fort Dunlop, Birmingham. 

320,410. Prrntinc InxK. H. N. Morris, 
Whalley Range, Manchester. 


320,427. Harp-WeEaRING RuBBER Sur- 
FACES. W. C, Geer, New Rochelle, 
N; ¥. WS: 

320,509. CompounD TRANSPARENT Fas- 
rics. O. Klotz, G6ppingen, Wurtem- 
berg, Germany. 

Germany 

487,776. RuBBeR Conversion Propucts. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., 


U. S. A. Represented by G. Benjamin, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg. 

487,777. VuLcANIzInG RubBer. Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, Conn., 
U. S. A. Represented by K. Michaelis, 
Berlin, W. 50. 

488,208. VuLcaniziInc MeEtHop. S. J. 
Peachey, London, and Allan Skipsey, 
Woking, Surrey, both in England. Rep- 
— by B. Kugelmann, Berlin 





General 


United States 


1,736,798. Mor. H. J. Ostdiek, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., and M. E. Hanke, Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

1,737,177. Bus Bopy Mountinc. G. M. 
Schantz, Allentown, Pa., assignor to In- 
ternational Motor Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,737,237. FLASHLIGHT Support. F, Hel- 
ling, Hoboken, N. J. 

1,737,243. Epce Binper. H. B. Houston, 
New York, N. Y. 
1,737,368. INNER TUBE. 
ald, Brookline, Mass. 


A. G. Fitz Ger- 
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1,737,434. ANTI-SHRINKABLE Dress Form. 
S. G. Sahagian, Pocahontas, Va. 


1,737,460. Hatr-Pressinc Cap. W. G. 
Johnson, New Orleans, La. 


1,737,463. Fountain Pen. I, Levi, Turin, 


Italy. 

1,737,954. Fountain Pen. J. L. H. Wil- 
son, Westboro, bg | Canada. 

1,738,048. HEEL. Goodwin, —— 


assignor to Seiberling Rubber Co., Bar- 
berton, both in O. 

1,738,273. LiceNsE PLATE FrAME. E. An- 
derson, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., assignor 
of three-fourths to Olson Bros. Saw 
Mfg. Co., a corporation of N. Y. 

1,738,411. INFANTS’ Rest AND EXERCISER. 
O. P. Welch, St. Ignace, Mich. 

1,738,472. ApraAsIveE WHEEL. J. R. Gam- 
meter, assignor to Geo. W. Perks Co., 
both of Akron, O. 


1,738,571. PAaveEMENT Surrace, T. Gare, 
Stockport, England. 
1,738,621. Tire Sarety Vatve. D. E,. 


Washington, 2d, Kansas City, Mo. 

1,738,775. Stair TREAD AND Hoxper. J. 
C. Jacques, Buffalo, N. Y. 

1,738,927. Pneumatic Tr1rE VALVE, P. M. 
Salerni, Route de Villefrance, assignor 
to M.-T.E. Salerni, both of Nice, France. 

1,739,012. TELEPHONE Piuc Corp. W. I. 
Middleton, Watertown, assignor to Sim- 
plex Wire & Cable Co., Boston, both in 


Mass. 

1,739,019. Exectric Cieiievion. Veoh gelos 
Smith, Cleveland Heights, O. 

1,739,025. Sprinc SHACKLE. R. H. Chil- 


ton, assignor to Inland Mfg. Co., both ot 
Dayton, O. 

1,739,121. DisHwASHER SWINGING Cover. 
F. G. Brotz, assignor to Kohler Co., both 
of Kohler, Wis. 

1,739,185. Froar Batt Vatve. E, L. 
Stimson, Eggertsville, N. Y., assignor to 
Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, NS: 

1,739,288. Amput. A. A. Brown, St. 


Louis, Mo. 

1,739,370. Tire. E. S. Moulton, St. Johns 
Park, Fla. 

1,739,385. Om-WerELL Swaps Rupezr. W. 


G. Bisbee and B. P. Hoffman, both of 
Bristow, Okla. 

1,739,483. Treat Cup. R. L. Hinman, as- 
signor to Hinman Milking Machine Co., 
both of Oneida, N. Y. 


1,739,989. AppominaL BaAnpacr. A. E, 
Sauter, Bronx, N. Y. 
1,740,022. TERRESTRIAL GLoBe. T. Kamei, 


Tokyo-Shi, and F. Kuwata, Tokyo-Fu, 
both in Japan. 

1,740,041. Varve. F. Schmidt, Wauwa- 
tosa, assignor to Allis- Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, both in Wis. 

1,740,076. Evectric Caste. J. Delon, Lyon, 
assignor of one-half to Compagnie Gen- 
erale d’Electricite, Paris, both in France. 

1,740,173. Tire Vatve. H. Hasting, De- 
troit, Mich. 

1,740,189. Fountain PEN. 
shall, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1,740,445. Corp REENForcED Tuse. E. 

Fetter, Baltimore, Md. 

1,740,459. Hypopermic Syrince. G. N. 
Hein, San Francisco, Calif. 

1,740,614. Rartncoat. A. Marquist, Saug- 
atuck, Mich., assignor of one-half to E. 
F. Marquist, Chicago, Ill. 

1,740,616. Nonsxip Tire. T. Midgley, 
Hampden, assignor to Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, both in Mass. 

1,740,633. Hert. W. B. Wescott, Dover, 
assignor to Rubber Latex Research 
Corp., Boston, both in Mass. 


C. E. Mar- 


1,740,634. VEHICLE INDICATOR SwitcH. J. 
L. Wettlaufer, Belmont, Mass. 
ie _ 846. IMpPERVIOUS SEAPLANE FLoat. 


C. A. Van Dusen, assignor to Glenn L. 
Martin Co., both of Cleveland, O. 


1,740,883. SHincte. H. A. Teeple, Greene, 
Iowa. 

1,740,904. Jar SeEaALtInG RInc. 
Kini, Dover, O 

1,740,927. INFLATABLE GLoBE Map. A. 
Landini, Genoa, Italy. 

1,740,976. DrTACHABLE HEEL. 
rar, Whitman, Mass. 

1,740,984. Necktie. J. J. Hynes, Univer- 
sity City, Mo. 

1,740,989. Composite GLAss APPARATUS. 
W. O. Lytle, New Kensington, Pa., 
assignor to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
a corporation of Pa. 

1,741,037. Hatr-Heet. C. Roberts, Win- 
chester, Mass., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Paterson, N. J. 


Ae ME 


A. C, Far- 


Dominion of Canada 


295,477. Bert. M. Luftig, Oak Park, IIl., 
WeeS) 

295,480. Tennis Batt. R. H. McHardy, 
Northwood, Co. of Hertford, England. 

295,547. Tire Casinc. Dominion Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee : 
C. M. Sloman, Detroit, Mich., U. S. 


295,574 and 295,575. SuPPoRTING ae 
Moore Fabric Co., assignee of J. V. 
Moore, both of Pawtucket, R. I., U. 
Soe 


295,584. Rott. Oxford Varnish Corp., 
assignee of L. V. Casto, both of Detroit, 


Mich., U. S. A. 

295,888. Hyprauttic Tursinr. L. F. 
Moody, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S. A. 
295,889. Tire Sarety Inpicator. R. 
Miinnich, Dresden - Altstadt, Saxony, 

Germany. 

295,913. Boor. W. M. Urbanek, Berlin- 
Triedenau, Germany. 

295,917. Fountain Pen. J. L. H. Wil- 
son, Westboro, Ont. 

295,936.. Work SuHor. H. H. Brown 
Shoe To., Inc., North Brookfield, Mass., 


assignee of D. J. Danahy, Chicago, III., 
both in the U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


319,282., UNEVEN SURFACE PRINTING. 
Masa Ges. Zur Herstellung Kunstlicher 
Oberflachen, Berlin, Germany. 


319,488. PHoToGRAPHIC DEvELopPER. A. G. 


Gordon, Hove, Sussex. 

319,489. Massager. S. Stephani, Ziirich, 
Switzerland. 

319,554. Vacuum Fastener. A. A. D. 


Lang, Gerrards Cross, Buckinghamshire. 
319,630. Pneumatic Rinc Cusnion. L. 


F. Gardner, London. (Isana Vertrieb 
Sanitarer Artikel Ges., Nuremburg, 
Germany. ) 


319,640. Tire. A. J. Grafham, Catford, 
London, and T. Priest, Harewood, Great 
Missenden, Buckinghamshire. 

319,649.¢ VEHICLE Bumper. Lusse Bros., 
Inc., assignee of R. J. both of 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. 


319,666. AToMIzER. W. ie Vienna, 
Austria. 
319,756. SUBMARINE CABLE. Felten & 





ft Not yet accepted. 
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Guilleaume Carlswerk Akt.-Ges., Mul- 
heim, Cologne, Germany. 

319,874. DrtApHRAGM. F. Charles, Wrot- 
tesley, near Wolverhampton, 

319,884. Exectric CABLE. Siemensschuck- 
ertwerke Akt.-Ges., Siemensstadt, and 
E. Wille, West-end, both in Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

319,972. Toy Puncn Batt. E. P. Mc- 
Carthy, and R. F. Beauchamp, both in 
Battersea, London. 


319,979, Purse. D. Fairbairn, Amity- 
Wilkes lao eg de Weep Ue oe ks 
320,077. Toy Battoon. J. S. Shane, 


Westcliff-on-Sea. 


320,153. Stencit SHEET Hovper. E. Le- 
fébure and J. E. Chambers, both in 
London. 

320,183. Tennis Racket. S. Lee, ‘St. 


Mary Platt, and G. Stanley, Boro’ Green, 
near Sevenoaks, both in Kent. 

320,198. LoupsPEAKER DIAPHRAGM. C. 
M. De C. De La Bourdonnais [Prince 
De Mahé], Kensington, London. 


320,247. Stopper. P. Swan, Rye, Sus- 
Sex. 

320,411. ArrcraAFT SHocK ABsorBER.  T. 
Sloper, Devizes, Wiltshire. 

320,486. Veuicte Hoop. H. Austin, 
Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 

320,488. SHoe StTIFFENER. H. S. Pochin 


and L. A. Holden, both of Leicester. 
20,535. ATTACHING TirEs To Rims. In- 
dia Rubber, Gutta Percha & Telegraph 
Works Co., Ltd., and W. L. Avery, of 
India Rubber, Gutta Percha & Telegraph 
Works, Silvertown, both in London. 


Germany 
487,141. Drivinc Bert. R. J. Gits, Chi- 
cago, Ill., U. S. A. Represented by W. 


Fritze and E. Boas, Berlin S. W. 61. 
487,895. Ten Section Bari. I. and L. 
Dorogi and Dr. Dorogi & Co., Gummi- 


fabrik A. G., Budapest, Hungary. Rep- 
resented by W. Fritze and E. Boas, 
Berlin S. W. 61. 

488,021. Crostnc Mininc Drirts. H. 


Hofer, Ostrau, Czechoslovakia. Repre- 
sented by M. Kuhlemann and W. Stuhl- 


mann, Bochum. 

488,268. GARMENT Protector. S. Im- 
bach, Dresden-A. 

488,737. Tennis Batt. R. H. McHardy, 
Northwood, England. Represented by 


B. Bloch, Berlin N. 4. 
Designs 


1,096,203. Drop-CENTER FELLy Rim. Con- 


tinental Gummi-Werke A. G., Han- 
nover. 
1,096,351. RUBBER-REENFORCED GARMENT. 


A. Schlesinger, Claussnitz, Bez. Leipzig. 
1,096,420. Tuse. Vereinigte Gothania- 
Werke A. G., Gotha. 


1,096,462. Bottte Crostinc Device. Ey, 
Groninger, Frankfurt a. Main. 


1,096,502. Hot Water Bortrte. C. Mul- 
ler, Gummiwarenfabrik A. G., Berlin- 
Weissensee. 

OVERSHOE. Juda, Berlin 


1,096,836. 
W. 15 

1,096,890. Gas Tus. 
Berlin S. O. 36. 


S. Herz G.m.b.H., 


1,097,277. Butyrometer Cover. Dr. N. 
Gerber’s Co. m.b.H., Leipzig C. 1. 
1,097,413. Etastic Banpace. Lohmann 


A. G., Fahr a. Rhein. 
1,097,574 and 1,097,872. Apron. Firma 
M. Steinberg, Koln-Braunsfeld. 
1,097,603. Battoon. G. Gross, Memmin- 


gen, Bavaria. 
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1,098,005. ANTISKID SOLES AND HEELs. 
Gummi-Werke Elbe A. G., Mein-Wit- 
tenberg. 


1,098,112. Furniture Lec Insert. E. 
Schulz, Celle. 
1,098,317. Brusu. H. Klopfel, Hohen- 


zollernring, 71, Kiel. 
1,098,359. Ice Schack & Pearson, 
Hamburg 11. 


Bac. 


1.098.445. CLorHEs DAMPENER. A. Ries- 
ter, Hafenbad Ulm a.d.D. 
1,098,542 and 1,098,550. ANTISKID FOR 


Tires. Continental Gummi-Werke A.G., 
Hannover. 

1,098,733. Boor. Harburger Gummiwar- 
en-Fabrik Phoenix A. G., Harburg- 
W ilhelmsburg. 


1,099,172. Sponce Rupper Seat. O. 
Kuhne, Bielefeld. 
1,099,437. Exastic Rott. G. A. Schulz, 


Heidelberg. 


Trade Marks 


United States 


264,339. Loto. Adhesives. _ Naugatuck 
Chemical Co., New York, N. Y. 

204,383. Tip Tors. Footholds of rubber 
or rubber and fabric. United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 


264,386. Shield containing the words: 
“\WoMEN’s HEALTH SHOE”; to the left, 
the words: “Dr. Farper’s FLEXIBLE 


GOODYEAR WELT.” Boots and shoes of 
rubber, leather, or fabric, or combina- 
tions thereof. S. J. Farber, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

264,398. Bre Batt. Balls, particularly in- 
flated spherical balls. C. W. Beeman, 
Highland Park, Mich. 


264,467. Gunite. — Hose. Cement Gun 
Co., New York, N. Y. 
204,473. Truty Foorwear. Footwear of 


rubber, leather, fabric, or the combina- 
tion thereof. Zarne Shoe Corp., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

264,475. Frame containing representation 
of a shoe and a panther and the word: 
“PANTHER.” Boots and shoes of leath- 
er, rubber, or textile material, and com- 
binations thereof. A. Atmanspacher, 
Ehrenfriedersdorf, Germany. 

264,476. SuBMARINE. Bathing caps and 
sandals, and belts. Lew-Mar Products 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

264,538. PanCrom Witt Not Mark 
Fioors. Taps or soles. Panco Rubber 
Co., Chelsea, Mass. 

264,540. Vicror. Heels. Panther 
ber Mfg. Co., Stoughton, Mass. 

264,543. Fanciful design consisting mainly 
of triangles and a cropped circle contain- 
ing the letter: “J,” and below, the word: 
“Tax.” Heels and soles. Holtite Mfg. 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


264,544. Vax-Kap. Bathing caps. 
Howland, Long Branch, N. J 
264,545. 
“Boys FAVORITE.” 


Rub- 


oe a 


Rectangle containing the words: 
Boys’ shoes of leath- 


er and/or rubber, or any combination 
thereof having rubber soles. 
Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y. 


264,546. Representation of a hide and a 

rectangle across and below which appear 
“Enpicotr JoHNsoN Boy’s 
Boys’ 


Endicott 


the words: 
FavoRITE AMERICA’S STANDARD.” 


shoes of leather and/or rubber or any 
combinations thereof. Endicott Johnson 
Corp., Endicott, N. Y. 

204,548. Square, with each corner a dark 
triangle, containing representation of the 


outline and bones of a foot and the 
words: “Foot-BracerR Makes MuILeEs 
SMILE.” Shoes of leather, rubber, 


cloth, or other fabric, and/or any com- 
binations thereof. Stern-Auer Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

264,602. FARREL-BIRMINGHAM. Machines, 
presses, calenders, etc. Farrel-Birming- 
ham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 

264,606. Diamond containing the words: 
“Narco Druc Co. Inc. 418 and 420 
So. 4rH Sr. St. Lours, Mo.,” and an 
ellipse containing the words: “YANKEE 
Boy.” Druggists’ sundries. Narco Drug 
Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


264,777. oSo-SureE. Mats. 
Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

264,788. Streamer across a double circle 
and below, the word: “WICKFIELD.’ 
Men’s and boys’ clothing including rain- 
coats, footwear, suspenders, and garters. 
Clothiers Corp., Chicago, III. 

264,802. Cotumsus. Rubber _ pencils, 
bands, pencil tips, erasers, etc. A. W. 
Faber, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

264,829. ArrFLIGHT. Pneumatic-tire cas- 
ings wholly or partly of rubber. Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

264,889. Tannite. Rubber covered rolls 
for machinery. Stowe & Woodward Co., 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 

264,891. Circle containing representation 
of two eagles atop a peak and above, the 
words: “DousLe Eacte.” Storage bat- 


Eno Rubber 


teries. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 
264,902. Swim-Rite. Swimming belts. 


DeLion Tire & Rubber Corp., Baltimore, 
Md. 

264,946. Brack Circe. Golf 
Wright & Ditson, Boston, Mass. 

264,950. Representation of a smiling lit- 
tle boy in a sleeping garment holding a 
lighted candle in his left hand and a tire 
casing in his right. Pneumatic tires and 
tubes, tire flaps, fan belts, hose, plugs, 
all wholly or partly of rubber, and tire 
covers of waterproof fabric. Fisk Rub- 
ber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

264,951. Representation of the Fisk Boy 
before a sign containing the word: 
“Fisk.” Pneumatic tires and tubes, tire 
flaps, fan belts, hose, and plugs, all 
wholly or partly of rubber. Fisk Rub- 
ber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

264,961. Representation of a shoe sole in 
dotted lines; the trade mark consists of 
a figure having two portions disposed at 
an obtuse angle, one portion extending 
along one side of the shank of the 
sole and the other portion extending 
diagonally across the rear portion of the 
ball of the sole. Shoes of leather, rub- 
ber, or fabric, or any combinations there- 
of. Endicott Johnson Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 

264,962. Nuvo. Shoulder straps. I. B. 
Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

264,963. Ellipse containing the word: 
“Apot_os.” Prophylactic articles. L. 
Hilsenbeck, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

264,976. Representation of a pennant con- 
taining the letters: “F/D.” Tires. Fed- 
eral Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wis. 

265,035. HeAtTH-Mope. Footwear of 
leather and combinations of leather and 
rubber, leather and fabric, and fabric and 
rubber. I. Simon, Chicago, III. 


balls. 





India Rubber World 


265,040. ELepHAaNntT. Hose, belting, and 
packing of rubber or rubber and fabric. 
United States Rubber Co., New York, 

265,183. CoLLan. Belting, hose, and pack- 
ing. A.-B. Collan-Olje-Fabriken, T. 
Olsen, Stockholm, Sweden. 

205,264. Luxor. Tires and tubes. North- 
ern Rubber Co., Barberton and Akron, 
Ohio. 

265,298. 
Cements and gums. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

265,299. Representation of the Fisk Boy 
before a sign containing the word: 
“Fisk.” Cements and gums. Fisk Rub- 
ber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

265,335. Hectagon containing representa- 
tion of a baby with a toy in one arm, 
leaning against a pillow, and above, the 
words: “Open-Face.” Infants’ rubber 
aprons. Hoover Open-Face Infant Sani- 
tary Apron Co., Woodland, Calif. 

265,420. Kro-Fiire. Golf balls. <A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., New York, N. Y. 

205,434. “Scotcu Fier.” Golf balls and 
equipment. Raymond Trigger Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

265,446. OxrymMpic. Tires and inner tubes. 
New England Mills Co., Chicago, Ill. 
265,460. Para-Moraytone. Shower cur- 

tains. Para Rubber Co., Newark, N. J. 


Representation of the Fisk Boy. 
Fisk Rubber Co., 


Dominion of Canada 


48,034. Seal having outer periphery of 
blue containing the word: “GoopYEarR,” 
and a white central portion containing 
the word: “Corp.” Tires and _ tubes 
wholly or partly of rubber. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
New Toronto, Ont. 


48,035. Two spaced substantially concen- 
tric silver stripes or bands, disposed cen- 
trally of and extending circumferentially 
around the sidewall portion of a tire 
casing, and placed symmetrically on op- 
posite sides thereof. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., New To- 
ronto, Ont. 


48,041. Ruspersan. Rubber sponges, also 
in shapes of soap dishes, etc. Rubbersan 
ae Inc, New York, N. Y.,, 

S.A 


48,112. Plurality of concentric circles on 
sidewall of a tire, consisting of one inner 
flattened bead, an intermediate serrated 
red band, and one outer flattened bead. 
Tires. India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
G0. °U. Ss. A. 


48,176. Parrictan. Fountain pens and 
automatic or refillable pencils of metal, 
rubber, or any other material or syn- 
thetic material or materials, or any com- 
binations thereof. L. E. Waterman Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


48,177. _Cavauier. Fountain pens and au- 
tomatic or refillable pencils of metal, 
rubber, or of any other natural or syn- 
thetic material or materials, or any com- 
bination thereof. L. E. Waterman Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


48,178. CrusapEeR. Fountain pens and au- 
tomatic or refillable pencils of metal, 
rubber, or of any other natural or syn- 
thetic material or materials, or any com- 
bination thereof. L. E. Waterman Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 

48,181. Shield containing the letter: “M” 
and the word: “Maratuon.” Soles and 
heels for boots and shoes wholly or 
partly of rubber. Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
oad Co. of Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, 

nt. 
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RUBBER MARKET REVIEW 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE 


Exchange in 1929 exceeded that 

done in 1928 by nearly 15 per cent. 
The tonnages represented by the trans- 
actions totaled 491,215 in 1929 and 418,- 
422.5 tons in 1928. The tonnages of 
monthly transactions for both years are 
shown in the accompanying graph and 
table. 

The 1929 market opened steady and in- 
active. Bull influences soon appeared, and 
the tremendous volume of dealer and com- 
mission support was increased by a broad 
participation of European buying, general 
public demand, and speculative activity. 
January proved to be the heaviest month 
of 1929 as to volume of transactions, which 
totaled 31,647 lots, equivalent to 79,117% 
tons. 

As the month closed, futures advanced 
rapidly and attained highs ranging from 
22.1 cents for January rubber to 23% cents 
for December position. January 31 clos- 
ing prices: March, 22.1 to 22.2 cents; July, 
22.9 cents; October, 23.2 cents nominal. 

Tire price reduction caused some un- 
settlement in the 


B txcianee on the New York Rubber 


1929 


week. The so-called “pool” interest with- 
drew its support about the third week. 
The market for the month proved a dis- 
couragement and hardship for those 
bullishly inclined, while the shorts had 
their own way. By the end of the month 
futures in all positions had declined about 
1% cents from their highs. April 30 
closing prices: July, 20.2 to 20.3 cents; 








RUBBER EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES | 
Contracts Sold | 


1928 1929 

\| ———7 ——$ 
ij Month Number Tons Number Tons 
|| Jan, .... 8.858 22,145.0 31,647 9,117.5 
| Feb, ... 82,867 80,917.5 24,555 61,387.5 
|| Mar, ... $2,491 81,227.5 26,243 65,607.5 
|| Apr, ... 28,665 59,1625 19,339 48,347.5 
|| May .... 15,948 39,870.0 21,152 52,880.0 
|| June ... 8,706 21,765.0 11,005 27,512.5 
| July ... 6,358 15,895.0 12,402 31,005.0 
|| Aug. ... 7,980 19,950.0 10,793 26,982.5 
| Sept, .. 7,731 19,327.5 6,132 15,330.0 
|| Oct, .... 7,288 18,095.0 13.738 4,345.0 
Nov, ... 10,348 25,857.5 18,646 $4,115.0 
Dec. 5,684 14,210.0 5,834 14,585.0 





Totals 167,369 418,422.5 196,486 491,215.0 


The market in July held continuously 
quiet and steady. Prices declined slowly 
from the June close and then for about two 
weeks were very steady, showing a slight 
rally during the last week of the month 
when trading became more active. The 
month closed very steady with good buy- 
ing. July 31 closing prices: September, 
21.3 to 21.4 cents; December, 22.4 cents; 
March, 229 to 23.0 cents. 

During the entire month of August 
trading was very quiet and transactions 
totaled much less than in July. The 
month closed with considerable underlying 
strength and very few traders taking a 
short position except for quick trading 
profits. Prices at the close of the month 
were somewhat lower than at the close of 
July. August 31 closing prices: Sep-~ 
tember, 19.9 cents; December, 20.9 cents; 
March, 21.5 cents; May, 21.8 to 21.9 cents. 

The September market was generally 
dull, with very little buying interest shown. 
Reports of tire production curtailment 
caused much uncertainty as to rubber con- 
sumption for the balance of the year, and 

sentiment became very 
— mixed. Considerable 











opening of the ¥eb- —— 
ruary market. By the 


bearish feeling exist- 
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middle of the month || 1% 
urgent buying was > 
evident, for all posi- 60 
tions, and trading was | g 50}- 
the most active since || £40 
the lifting of rubber || 33f 
restriction. Prices ad- | 32s 
vanced over three || “29 
cents in the week, and | “ 





new high records for |; 











| ed, but the market 
could not be consider- 
ed weak. Prices held 
very close to the 20- 
cent level for spot, 
and futures of all 
positions were steady. 
The nearest future 
was about 20% cents 
and those farthest re- 
mote were under 23 








all positions were i 
made. The fact that || 
London stocks had not 
increased according 
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Rubber Sold on the New York Rubber Exchange—1928-1929 


cents. September 30 
closing prices: De- 
cember, 20.2 to 20.3 





cents; March, 21.0 to 





to expectations aided 
the upward swing of 
prices. The month closed with all futures 
advanced. Nearby positions were some- 
what above the 25-cent level, and the 
more distant ones approached 27 cents. 
February 28 closing prices: March, 26.5 
cents nominal; July, 26.8 to 26.9 cents; 
October, 27.0 cents nominal. 

The market in March was generally 
quiet with prices weak and drastically de- 
clining after the middle of the month. 
The reason for this was obscure, but the 
explanation was offered that the weak 
holders and buyers were steadily pressing 
the market; that caused continued liquida- 
tion. March 31 closing prices: April, 22.8 
cents nominal; July, 23.4 to 23.5 cents; 
September, 23.7 to 23.8 cents; December, 
24.0 to 24.1 cents. 

The first week of April prices for all 
positions advanced to their peak for the 
month: namely, from 23 to 2414 cents ac- 
cording to the remoteness of the position. 
The tone for the most part was dull with 
prices soft and declining after the first 


September, 20.4 to 20.5 cents; December, 
20.8 to 20.9 cents. 

The May market opened with prices 
reacting upward trom the April close. 
This condition gave way within ten days 
to a generally dull tone with prices 
steadily sagging except for an occasional 
advance. Late in the month the tone was 
distinctly heavy with losses amounting to 
slightly less than three cents a pound. 
This disturbing factor met with no 
adequate explanation. May 31 closing 
prices: June, 21 cents nominal; September, 
21.8 to 21.9 cents; December, 22.1 to 22.2 
cents; March, 22.5 cents bid. 

June prices rose sharply in active trad- 
ing until the middle of the month and 
reached the level of the highest in May. 
In the latter half of the month an equally 
sharp decline brought prices, at the close 
of the month, down almost to those at the 
end of May. June 30 closing prices: 
September, 21.0 cents; December, 21.6 
cents; March, 22.3 to 22.4 cents. 


21.1 cents; June, 21.7 

cents nominal. Only 15,330 tons were sold. 
The October market was considered 
dull, but prices were steady and trans- 
actions were nearly 234 times greater than 
in September. The decline in automobile 
and tire production in particular and the 
reduction noted in general industry affect- 
ed the market adversely. The dominating 
influence on prices was the crash of se- 


curity values on the New York stock 
market. Following that event, futures 
sharply declined. October 31 closing 


prices: December, 18.6 cents; March, 19.3 
cents; July, 19.7 to 19.9 cents. 

In November a continuous decline of 
prices took place although total trans- 
actions equaled those of October. By the 
middle of the month new low prices were 
established, and November and December 
sold below 16 cents. The decline was 
attributed to liquidation of long accounts 
in the financial district as well as to un- 
favorable news from the tire and automo- 
bile industries. There was much talk that 
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New York Outside Market—Closing Prices Ribbed Smoke 


d Sheets—1923-1929 








prices had reached bottom and that any 
further recessions would not long prevail. 
November 30 closing prices: December, 
16.0 to 16.1 cents; March, 17.0 to 17.1 
cents: July, 17.9 to 18.0 cents. 

The December market was continuously 
These were 


under depressing influences. 
London and 


the continued increase of 
Liverpool stocks, larger weekly invoices 
to the United States, the resulting ac- 


cumulation of domestic stocks, and further 


curtailment of consumption by the in- 
dustries using crude rubber and rubber 
products. Fluctuations of rubber prices 


were extremely narrow with spot holding 
steady at 15 cents. Futures held steady 
until after the middle of the month, then 
declined sharply. On December 23 De- 
cember rubber fell to 15.1 cents the lowest 


for the year. December 31 closing prices: 


March, 16.5 to 16.6 cents; June, 17.2 
cents nominal; September, 17.8 to 17.9 
cents. 


New York Outside Market 


In January, 1929, the factories confined 
their purchases mostly to hand-to-mouth 
needs, looking for prices to drop. This 
applied particularly to those who missed 
the 18-cent level prevailing very early in 
the month. The heavy monthly invoices 
were absorbed by strong consuming in- 
terests. The year began with spot ribs 
at 18 cents and on January 31 closed at 
22% cents. 

The leading feature of the February 
market was the strong and steady advance 
of spot ribs and the active factory buying, 
which continued until nearly the end of 
month on which date spot ribs closed at 
2634 cents, the high for the vear. 

In March the trend of spot was mostly 
downward gradually ai first but more 
rapidly after the middle of the month. 
Factories were watching the decline and 
waiting for the market to become steady. 
The last spot price for the month was 
227% cents. 

April business in actuals was dull and 
restricted with declining prices due to 
Enough 


easiness in the primary markets. 


rubber was offered by foreign shippers to 
take care of all demand in the outside 
market. Spot closed on April 30 at 195% 
cents. 

In May there was little factory buying. 
From the fourth to the twentieth spot 
made a gradual rise to 235@ cents, then 
declined somewhat sharply to 21% cents 
at the end of the month. 





Foreign Trade Information 


For further information concerning the 
inquiries listed below address United States 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Room 734, 
Custom House, New Yorr, N. Y. 






NuMBER COMMODITY City AND COUNTRY 
+42,780 Garden hose..... Magdeburg, Germany 
742,812 Offset printers’ Prague, Czecho- 

ee | PETE EE Le: slovakia 
*42,814 Footwear ....... Esbjerg, Denmark 
$42,815 Hospital _ sheet- 

ings and hot 

water bottles.....Zurich, Switzerland 
442,819 Galoshes ........ fienna, Austria 
*42,825 Canvas shoes....Cali, Colombia 
*+42,839 Boots and shoes..Schwelm, Germany 
442,870 Druggists’ sun- Buenos Aires, 

ee J vot ekeness Argentina 
742,875 Aprons, bibs, 

sanitary articles, 

and overshoes....Hamburg, Germany 
+472,901 Pencil erasers....Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
442,918 Tires and tubes..Berlin, Germany 
442,920 Tennis shoes....Paris, France 
*42,964 Toy balloons..... Frankfort, Germany 
*42,965 Scrap and waste 

Se Frankfort, Germany 
442.974 Tennis shoes.....Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
*42.994 Waste rubber.... Frankfort, Germany 
443,003 Footwear ....... Berlin, Germany 
743,038 Canvas shoes....Buenos Aires, 

Argentina 
*43,057 Galoshes ....... Florence, Italy 
443,060 Sport shoes......Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 

+43,070 Rubber bands....Frankfort, Germany 
*43,109 Tires and tubes. Toronto, Canada 
*+43,113 Footwear ....... Crema, Italy 
+43,121 Rubber goods....Haifa, Palestine 
443,134 Men’s belts...... Milan, Italy 
TOS TUG DON 4c sssssecee Breslau, Germany 
*+43,190 Footwear ....... Glasgow, Scotland 
*743,191 Automobile 

ERIOBOTS, 20065005 Geneva, Switzerland 
743,192 Notions and 

bathing caps..... Melbourne, Australia 
$43,197 Surgical and 

dental supplies... Berlin, Germany 
SAR BIT See. acca rsenwe Warsaw, Poland 
443,257 Hawsers, ma- 

chinery packing, 

and belting...... Oslo, Norway 
*+43,307 .Thread ......+.+ Prague, Czechoslovakia 


*Purchase. tAgency. *fPurchase and agency. 
tEither. 


June was a dull month. Manufacturers 
were buying very little actual rubber be- 
cause supplies were ample and they had no 
need to enter the market. Spot rubber 
slowly declined to 20% cents on June 29. 


In July manufacturers generally were 
helding back as prices slowly declined 
after a brief rally early in the month. 
Spot ribs, however, were maintained well 
above the 20-cent level and on July 31 
closed at 21% cents. 


August was another dull month for 
actuals, with the market getting narrower. 
The factories maintained their attitude of 
watchful waiting as prices moved down- 
ward very gradually to the 20-cent level 
and slightly below. On August 30 spot 
closed at 19.5 cents. 


September business in actuals was gener- 
ally dull with prices very steady and strong 
nearly all the month just above the 20- 
cent level for spot. On September 30 the 
close was 19.1 cents. 


October market activity closely re- 
sembled that of September. There was 
no incentive for manufacturers to buy be- 
yond maintaining their usual margin of 
supplies against current production needs. 
Spot prices were firm at the 20-cent level 
the entire month, closing on October 31 at 
1854 cents. 

The market in November showed the 
same lack of factory buying interest as 
for several previous months, factory 
stocks being sustained on a conservative 
working basis with a reasonable margin of 
safety. The month’s decline in spot prices 
was very considerable, opening at 17% 
cents on the first and closing on the 
thirtieth at 164 cents. 

December was, if anything, quieter than 
any of the preceding months, being prac- 
tically without buying interest because 
manufacturers were sufficiently stocked for 
current needs and willing to postpone their 
interest in futures while waiting for the 
outlook for 1930 to become more apparent. 
On December 23 the record low of 15.1 
cents for spot ribs was reached. The clos- 
ing price on December 31 recovered to 
16% cents. 
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Imports, Consumption, and Stocks 

















































































P I ‘HE graphs of imports, consumption, 100 aah 1928 wt 100 
and stocks are charted from official pe » 
United States statistics by months for the «¥ 4 
vears 1927, 1928, and 1929. The price ees rer 
graph represents otficial closing prices of = i wl’ 
the Rubber Trade Association of New 5} oc = 13 
York for spot ribbed smoked sheet rubber, 37 :” “2 ine 
covering the same periods of time. “aa Ss : | me lak 
Imports for December were 43,542 tons ce ea Gents pr Pound Cosing aH” ‘ion at ee ee oe ee + Nn. | = 
= , o | rice - Open Market o 
or 2445 tons more than the November i ist str nese Be Bere 1 dae das 
figures. Consumption for December was INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
23,273 tons, or 4,082 less than in November. wo WTSRSTRVIREPAAS ESTAS REARS ESEAAP SEER” ” 
December stocks on hand were reported as 
140,472 tons, stocks afloat as 67,009 tons. United States Imports, Consumption, and Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Unofficial statistical estimates for Janu- 
ary are imports 42,000 tons, consumption - 1927 
31,000 tons, and stocks afloat 62,000 tons, is 
U. S. stocks on hand 148,000 tons. 319 : ! fee + 
London stocks between December 21 and is (a ae oa eee ee —y 
January 25 steadily increased. The 2 Se FS a BE Gee GR | E 22 
weekly record is as follows > December Pi ———~_. 8 10 
28, 54,260 tons; January 4, 56,616 tons; A A a A is a. me 
mannan 52 OG ons: : , 2 oe a ae put Ad: E | | © 3 
January 11, 58,990 3 ye z January 18, ra —— a oat Os kT AS a A AT -s 
59,607 tons; January 25, 59,984 tons. 2 eof ++ ++ | LF PS LC | STAT Te z 
The weekly records of stocks at Liver- of ttt 14 im [ =a ‘SB et a joalectoe T_ ‘ [ a tm a 4 
pool on the same dates are as follows: whe eee : 1 50 
December 28, 19,059 tons; January 4, 40 toe + 2 wala HR Won 0 
19.438 tons; January 11, 19,640 tons; gohntes ia WESEERY TrITiieiii 30 
January 18, 19,515 tons; January 25, 20,063 mee ce i NI 2382858 BE 
tons. United States, British and Malayan Rubber Stocks 
United States Statistics of Rubber Imports, Consumption, and Stocks 
. Total y British and Malayan Stocks, 
*Net tCon- tStocks §$Stocks Domestic *London *Singapore 
Imports sumption on Hand Afloat Stocks & Liverpool & Penang Total 
Twelve Mcnths Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Peres : . sx 2e tesa ae wee 388,000 50,985 52,421 103,406 6,328 18,840 25,168 
POS ae ee aie -- $99,972 366,000 72,510 $1,238 123,748 51,320 26,443 77,763 
Meer ee : cee SOR A72 373,000 102,982 51,938 154,920 66,261 25,798 92,059 
Se sd scsnsese rer Ceseneee Sere 437,000 73,554 92,037 165,591 22,603 32,905 55,508 
1927 
Settnre «2. Senecncotede tikes wees 42,107 31,694 82,923 47,020 129,943 57,065 25,440 82,505 
NN, co on es cee uns na hannuees 26,312 30,306 78,929 48,542 127,471 61,170 26,766 87,936 
Wirth ciscskcun ses eee er .. 33,207 36,343 75.793 55,561 131,354 65,634 27,843 93,477 
Ring eee wakes she ene ST 36,073 84,838 47,010 131,848 69,798 24,543 94.341 
oe sisbeec oe ON Pee 34,135 34,787 84,186 48,531 132,717 70,099 25,133 95,232 
ee a eet 31,695 33,991 81,890 52,280 134,170 66,887 21,898 $8,785 
Ralph ec daxte pene 313 29,383 88,623 45,664 134,287 66,776 22,568 89,344 
Brees eaten tock oo 21,349 33,647 86,325 42.745 129,070 67,836 25,764 93,600 
“SR RA ly ed -.. 20,264 27,367 89,222 38.230 127,452 71,505 25,178 96,683 
October ....... Lcaxcibevedes. 26,942 90,406 42,292 132,698 72,584 25,790 98,374 
November ..... eee ebekemekneTs 36,619 26,943 100,082 39,517 139,599 69,896 28,369 98,265 
de gcc: det as 28,424 25,524 102,982 51,938 154,920 66,261 23,798 92,059 
1928 
yy ee ike Grades 37,552 34,065 106,469 46,441 152,910 68,660 25.868 94,528 
February .. Rika teen ance 31,415 33,370 104,514 48,044 152,558 65,307 22,867 88.174 
NE re bin ettats Cea > «ae 35,335 106,647 43,378 150,025 60,405 20,538 80,943 
April ..... Les CPLA ARS . 36,175 32,450 110,372 32,783 143,155 55,910 16,946 72.856 
May. ....+ FA ie Nr Ss Me 29,112 36,965 102,519 33,145 135,664 46,882 17,687 64,569 
“<= ete ae tet eas eT 25,567 37,305 90,781 38,392 129,173 41,091 18,207 59,298 
BP: sénvs<s pep oaa resis vee 28,362 37,040 82,103 42,943 125,046 37,818 18,663 56,481 
NSE Rn ee era s3  RIRD7 42,505 68,425 54,904 123,329 34,364 18,971 53,335 
RRR Loc os nine n nes 36,800 39,490 65,735 52,692 118,427 33,673 14,898 48,571 
October ....... OT 40,455 66,947 45,646 112,593 26,600 12,149 38,749 
November ; ci bavew ad 33,846 37,095 63,698 75,502 139,200 19,988 29,188 49,176 
December ..........+.:. aise” 30,925 73,554 92,037 165,591 22,603 32,905 55,508 
1929 
Jameaty ..... : Ferree Ti owed §3,992 42,530 84,946 92,480 177,426 28,966 29,617 58,583 
WR oa ce wh Cee 61.331 41,137 105,140 74.891 180,031 29,659 32,373 62,032 
March ...... REE: 46,391 44,238 107.293 75.848 183,141 32,540 29,437 61,977 
DE Viocs ocaasat nesses she seasawe 52,520 47,000 112,813 66,119 178,932 35,958 27,339 63,297 
ees nana emein ree 48,475 48,692 112,596 59.526 172,122 35,828 31,932 67,760 
RES Sy cwisscne  SBIBOR 42,752 108,664 57,948 166,612 35,575 31,861 67.436 
RMR ence ee 7 se oot 41,114 41,069 108,709 52.078 160,787 35.599 35,473 71,072 
Amyeet .........5. ne 37,854 106,252 48.434 154,686 43,165 33,124 76,289 
September ..... sa or 32.912 34,325 104.839 58,954 163,793 $2,214 34,291 86,505 
October .... apiece Ane 36,040 34,418 106,461 61,140 167,601 61,706 34,947 96,653 
November ...... pecsax, —-ma08F 27.355 120,203 62.268 122,471 70.109 30,913 101,922 
December 2.6.6. .ss : ; 43,5423 23,273 140,4723 67,009 207,4812 73,3193 35,548 108,867% 
* Official statistics. + Census Bureau figure 1925, Rubber Division survey ficures other vears; Rubber Manufacturers Association figures raised (from 


estimated 91 per cent) for months of 1929. tR. M. A. figures 1925 and 1926, calculated on basis of consumption and net imports thereafter. §R. M. A 
figures 1925. calenlated on_hasis official “rubber invoiced” statistics thereafter. *Provisional figure. 
Compiled by Rubber Division, Detartment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


Crupe Rueeer 


New York Exchange 
Ce eee rubber prices lost more than 


a cent a pound during the first ten 

days of January; the four more ad- 
vanced positions selling below the 15-cent 
level and at the same time the London mar- - 
ket was reported to be at the lowest for 
eight years. The report of the Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Association for the end of 
the year offers information accounting for 
the trend of prices. 

Stocks in the United States on Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, 105,120 tons compared with 
66,160 tons a year ago; London and Liver- 
pool stocks, 73,319 tons against 22,581 tons 
on December 31, 1928. The peak of 
domestic consumption was reached in May, 
1929, when reports indicated a use of 
49,233 tons. But from that month a steady 
falling off has followed until the iow point 
ot the year was reached in December, when 
23,530 tons were consumed, against receipts 
of 43,542. : 

In regard to world production and con- 
sumption the estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture too are-interesting. They 
place production at 855,500 tons against 
consumption of 785,000 tons as compared 
with last year’s figures of 658,000 tons and 
680,700 tons respectively. These figures in 
a good measure aid in accounting for the 
present unfavorable price situation. 

In a review of the crude rubber situa- 
tion the F. R. Henderson Corporation 
comments, “During the past year 196,486 
lots, equivalent to 491,215 tons, changed 
hands on the Exchange, which figures com- 








RUBBER EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


Transactions 

————— —_A-— ——~ 

Contracts Sold Trans- Week- 
Week ————-——, ferable End 
Ended Number Tons Notices Tone 
Dec, 28.. 1,280 3,200.0 195 Quiet & steady 
Jan, 4 1,540 3,850.0 178 Steady 
Jan, 11.. 2,569 6,422.5 124 Firm 
Jan, 18.. 2,889 7,2225 132 Steady 
Jan, 25.. 2,189 5,472.5 71 Quiet & steady 


Total ..10,467 26,167.5 








pare with 167,369 lots or 418,422%4 tons in 
1928. The volume of trading increased by 
over 17 per cent during 1929. The highest 
price for the year was 28.20 cents for the 
January position, on February 25, and the 
lowest was 15.10 cents for the December 
position on December 23.” 

Exports of rubber to the United States 
fell off at the end of December, and London 
estimates the production for 1930 at ap- 
proximately 10 per cent under the pre- 
ceding year. 

Harriss & Vose says, “If this is cor- 
rect, we can look forward to about 800,000 
tons of eastern rubber for next year, and 
it only remains to be seen whether con- 
sumption requirements will run that high. 

“Domestic takings for 1929, they tell us, 
will show an increase of 7 per cent over 
those of 1928, while foreign consumption 
increased 28 per cent within the same 
period. Adding but 14 per cent increase 
would predict foreign takings in 1930 of 
356,000 tons. While domestic consumption 


at the smaller rate of increase would 


amount to 502,900 tons during 1930. 

“Adding these amounts gives an estimated 
world absorption for 1930 of 858,000 tons. 
This compares with an estimated world 
production of 800,000 and an actual pro- 
duction for 1929 of about 850,000 tons. 
3elief in the increased absorption is based 
upon a normal industrial growth; while 
grounds for the decreased output are found 
largely in the pressure of the price itself, 
and in the belief that Eastern producers 
are not ‘all asleep at the switch,’ and so 
inclined to continue heavy tappings at a 
loss.” 

The Rubber Exchange on January 14 
announced a cablegram from Amsterdam 
saying that crude rubber producers in the 
Dutch East Indies had formulated a new 
restriction plan calling for a reduction of 
10 to 20 per cent in the outputs of both 
native and European producers. 

“The committee formed in cooperation 
with British rubber producers will leave 
for Java to propose restriction of tapping 
rubber trees, in an effort to alleviate the 
present oversupply. Under the plan, the 
European producers will deposit 20 florins 
per ton and the native, or uncontrolled pro- 
ducers, 2 cents per kilogram, which will be 
forfeited in the event of nonfulfillment of 
obligations.” 

A cablegram to the Exchange reported 
that voluntary restriction of production 
had been adopted by one large plantation 
interest in the Far East and that it would 
curtail production in 1930 by 10 per cent. 

The letter ended, “The matter has been 
discussed by both English and Dutch units 
similarly concerned, and the directors have 





New York Rubber Exchange Clearing House Prices—High and Low Weekly Changes 


on “A” Contracts for Monthly Futures 
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——-—December, 3 929. 


January, 1930 sae a 
11 13 14 


» iti - z > 7S 
Poros 23. 24 25" 2627 28 30 31 1* 2 3 4 6 7 8 9 10 i$ 16 17 18 20 21 22 23 2 25 
Dec. ...15.1 15.4... 15.7 15.6 15.6 15.8 16.0 ¥en . on 
1930 Ape er ee sl ale il Sa 
5.5 5.7 15.6 15.6 15.8 16.0 ... 15.5 15.3 15.2 15.5 15.0 14.8 14.6 14.2 14.3 14.7 14.5 14.5 14.7 15.2 15.1 14.6 14.7 14.7 15.0 15.0 15.0 
fan. ...13-4 13.5 .-+ 197 188 189 161 162 |. 15.7 15.5 15-4 15.6 15.2 15.0 14.8 144 14.5 14.8 14.7 14.6 14.9 15.4 15.4 14.8 14.9 14.9 15.1 15.2 15.1 
Mar. |.115.8 16.0 ... 16.3 16.1 16.2 16.4 16.5 16.0 15.8 16.6 15.8 15.4 15.2 15.0 14.6 14.7 15.0 14.9 14.8 15.1 15.6 15.6 15.1 15.2 15.0 15.2 15.4 15.3 
Apr. ...16.0 16.2 ... 16.5 16.3 16.4 16.6 16.7 16.2 16.0 13.8 16.0 15.6 15.4 15.2 14.8 14.9 15.2.15.1 15.0 15.3 15.8 15.8 15.2 15.4 15.1 15.4 15.5 15.5 
fay ...16.3 16.4 16.7 16.6 16.6 16.8 17.0 16.4 16.2 ¥6.1 16.2 15.8 15.6 15.5 15.0 15.1 15.4 15.3 15.2 15.5 16.1 16.1 15.4 15.6 15.3 15.7 15.7 13.7 
Mae 71165 16.6 12. 16.9 16.8 16.8 17.0 17.2 ... 16.6 16.4 16.3 16.4 16.0 15.8 15.6 15.2 15.2 15.6 15.5 15.4 15.7 16.3 16.3 15.6 15.8 15.5 15.8 15.9 15.9 
july 2168 16.9 2. 17:2 17.0 17.1 17.2 17:4 |.) 16.8 16.6 16.6 16.6 16.2 16.0 15.8 15.4 15.4 15.8 15.6 15.6 16.0 16.6 16.5 15.9 16.0 15.8 16.0 16.2 16.1 
Aue. 0.16.9 17.0 1... 17.3 17.1 17.2 17-4176 ... 17.0 16.8 16.8 16.8 16.4 16.2 16.0 15.6 15.6 16.0 15.8 15.8 16.1 16.8 16.6 16.1 16.2 16.0 16.2 16.4 16.3 
Sent, 21171 17:2 12. 1715 17°3 17/4 1756 178 ... 17.2 17.1 17.0 17.0 16.6 16.4 16.2 15.8 15.9 16.3 16.0 16.0 16.3 17.0 16.8 16.3 16.4 16.2 16.5 16.6 16.5 
Oe 17°3-17.4 1. 17:7 1755 17.6 17:8 18.0 ... 17.4 17.3 17.2 17.2 16.8 16.6 16.4 15.9 16.0 16.4 16.2 16.2 16.4 17.2 17.0 16.5 16.6 16.4 16.6 16.7 16.6 
Nov. 71176177 1. 1816 1718 17.9 18.0 18.2 ... 17.6 17-5 17.4 17.4 17.0 16.8 16.6 16.1 16.2 16.6 16.4 16.4 16.6 17.4 17.2 16.6 16.8 16.6 16.8 16.8 16.7 
Dee oo ce cee lil nce nce nce ace eee see 17,8 17.7 17.6 17.6 17.2 17.0 16.8 16.3 16.4 16.8 16.5 16.6 16.8 17.6 17.4 16.8 17.0 16.8 17.0 17.0 16 


* Holiday. 
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reason to think that other companies, in 
their own interests, will adopt a_ like 
policy.” 

Of the automobile industry, the largest 
consumer of rubber, Alfred Reeves, general 
manager of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce, says in the New York Sun, “The 
coming twelve months should be one of the 
best years in automobile history. The 
New York Automobile Show is the ‘kick 
oft’ for 1930 business. Since 1920 there 
have been but five years out of the ten 
when production exceeded four million— 
the years 1923, 1925, 1926, 1928, and 1929, 
with an estimated production of 4,800,000 
cars, a record for all time. There are 
25,000,000 motor vehicles in use, which calls 
for a replacement of around 2,750,000 cars, 
for we must not forget that replacement 
now has to do with years of heavy pro- 
duction.” 

The week ended January 4 was without 
news of constructive nature. The latter 
part of December saw rubber prices at new 
low levels, and after the recovery made 
the last days of the year the market again 
settled to prices lower still. Trading was 
somewhat more active with an average 
daily turnover of 853.5 tons. Prices for the 
week ended January 4: 

Previous 


Wecek’s 

Position High Low Close Close 
Jan. .....-. 16.10 15.30 15.40 15.70 
Feb 16.20 15.50 15.50 15.80 
March 16.60 15.80 15.80 16.10 
May 17.00 16.20 16.30 16.60 
July .. 17.50 16.60 16.70 17.00 
Sept . 17.90 17.00 17.10 17.40 
Oct . 18.00 17.30 17.30 17.50 


During the second week the downward 


movement became more pronounced and 
new low prices were recorded in the 
history of the local Rubber Exchange. 


keports of the heavy shipments of rub- 
ber from the Far East, with arrivals esti- 
mated at 41,900 tons, together with the low 


figures for domestic consumption for De- 
cember were factors of most influence in 
producing the bearish sentiment of the 
market. 

Shaw & Smythe, London rubber brokers, 
stated in their report of January 10: 

“An increase of 2,735 tons in London 
stocks, continued heavy shipments from 
the East, and fears of reduced consumption 
in the United States for December have 
developed a feeling of uneasiness in the 
trade, and the wave of pessimism is spread- 
ing. From the data to hand it is evident 
that heavy overproduction is taking place, 
and in many quarters it is thought that 
only a further severe fall in values will 
force those engaged in the production of 
rubber to realize the seriousness of the 
situation, and the folly of heavy produc- 
tion during a period of financial uncer- 
tainty such as is being experienced at 
present.” 

Prices for the week ended January 11: 


Previous 
Week’s 
Position High Low Close Close 
Jan. 15.50 14.20 14.30 15.40 
Lo Pee 15.60 14.40 14.40 15.50 
OS re 15.90 14.60 14.60 15.80 
May 16.40 15.00 15.00 16.30 
july ...... 16.80 15.40 15.50 16.70 
Sept. 17.20 15.80 15.80 17.10 
Oct. 17.30 15.90 16.00 17.30 


During the week ended January 18 trad- 
ing was somewhat more active with an 
average daily turnover of 1,152 tons. After 
opening unchanged to 10 points advance 
from the record low prices of the previous 
week the market advanced sharply at its 
close. Further activity on the part of the 
Dutch rubber growers in their efforts to 
secure restriction of the far eastern out- 
put tended to revive speculative buying. 
The March position which sold at 14.40 
on January 11 reached a high of 16.00 on 
January 17, receding to 15.60 at the close. 
Prices for the week ended January 18: 





India Rubber World 


Previous 
Week’s 
Position High Low Close Close 
Tan 15.40 14.30 15.20 14.30 
Feb. 15.40 14.50 15.40 14.40 
Maren §..5s% 16.00 14.40 15.60 14.60 
ene! ee 16.40 14.80 16.20 15.00 
Juiy 14.90 15.20 16.60 15.50 
Eee 17.20 15.70 17.00 15.80 
Cct 17.40 15.80 17.20 16.00 


During the last week the market was 
quieter with an average daily turnover of 
975 tons. Large factors are reported to have 
sold on the advance of the previous week, 
and this, together with the failure of 
aggressive new buying to be sustained and 
the absence of any important factory 
interest at the advance, has since caused a 
gradual sagging of prices to around the 


levels prevailing a week ago. Prices for 
the week ended January 25: 
Previous 
Week’s 
Position High Low Close Close 
Jan. 15.30 14.60 15.20 15.20 
Feb, 15.40 14.80 15.20 15.40 
March ..... 15.60 15.00 15.40 15.60 
May 16.10 15.30 15.80 16.20 
July 16.50 15.80 16.20 16.60 
WOO: Sasekn 16.90 16.20 16.60 17.00 
Oct. 17.00 16.40 16.7 17.20 


New York Outside Market 


The consuming demand for actual rub- 
ber in January was somewhat better than 
for December. Manufacturers of rubber 
products are operating on about the same 
basis as last fall. Tire production is sea- 
sonal and gaged to conform closely to new 
equipment needs of the automobile out- 
put. 

As regards crude rubber supply, last 
year’s production exceeded general expect- 
ation. The present market is burdened 
by this increased production resulting from 
the incentive of 25- to 30-cent rubber pre- 
vailing last spring. 

Another source of production stimula- 
tion was the phenomenal production of 
tires and tubes. This winter’s low price 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
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New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Prices—Cents Per Pound 

—— —December, 1929-_—_—_____ —— ———— —January, 1939—————_—_ —— ~ 
92s 2s? 26 Celtel ae Otl8tlClUAtlhlCUKlUCUZlC SUD! Uh Ok COC CSCC! 
Ribbed smoked sheet... 15% 1534 .... 16 1534 1534 161% 16% .... 1534 15% 15% 1554 1534 147% 14% 14% 14% 1434 1456 1456 14% 15% 15% 
No. 1 thin latex crepe. saan Gh 163% 15% 15% 1536 15 15% 1556 15% 15% 15% 16 15% 
No. 1 thick latex crepe. 16% 15% 15% 15% 1434 14% 15% 15 15 15% 15% 15% 
No. 1 brown crepe..... 13% 135% 13% 13% 12% 12% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 
No. 2 brown crepe..... eae se Rese Jee a os Lice sees seen 13% 13% 13% 13 1256 12% 12% 12% 12% 13 13% 13% 
No. 2 Amber......... 1334 13% 14% 13% 13% 14 14% .... 14% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13 13 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 
No. 3 Amber......... 13% 13% 137% 1354 1356 1334 13% .... 1334 1356 1356 1334 133 13% 13 1256 12% 12% 12% 12% 13% 13% 13% 
No. 4 Amber......... 12% 12% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 1334 12% 12% 13 12% 12% 12% 11% 11% 12% 12% 12% 12% 12% 12% 
ene 934 93% 9% 93% 9% 10% 10 9% 95% 9% 934 9% 9% 9% 8% 8% 9% 8% 8% 91% 9% 9% 


Rolled brewn 
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level may serve to curtail plantation out- 
put six months from now. 

Producers, dealers, and consumers of 
crude rubber are all actuated by extreme 
caution in the present market. English 
and Dutch planting interests are endeavor- 
ing to formulate some effective plan to 
regulate prices on a profitable basis that 
will be more responsive to consuming de- 
mand than was the Stevenson scheme. Re- 
striction is not again likely to receive 
government sanction, but must provide 
effective control of native production be- 
sides allowing for smuggling native rub- 
ber to the extent of about 50,000 tons per 
year. Under present conditions native rub- 
ber is a serious menace to the prosperity 
of estate rubber. Competent observers are 
of the opinion that native successful com- 
petition lies in attaining a sustained out- 
put of 1,000 pounds per acre by careful 
seed selection and bud grafting methods. 
Plantations that do not follow this course 
are due for abandonment and reversion to 
jungle. 

The week ended December 28 was 
broken up by the Christmas holiday. The 
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market was bearish and consumers not in- their advance in the Exchange market. 
terested, being engaged with the work of [l‘actories were looking for cheaper prices. 
inventory. The week closed with prices Spot buyers held back and looked for lower 
somewhat firmer than at the beginning of prices. Some manufacturers on the de- 


the week. cline were asking for postponement of 
Spot Dec. 28 MonthAgo YearAgo January deliveries and the first quarter. 
oun espa i . Lm = auto trade was marking time, and the 
Upriver fine... 16 16% 194% | ow prices did not tempt consumers. Com- 
The January market exhibited a steady parative prices at the end of the week 
slow settlement of prices to new low lev- WEE: 
els with one feeble ineffectual rally. The Spot Jan.11 Month Ago Year Ago 
week ended January 4 represented vir-  RiCPE vererree be 17¥% 20% 
tually but three days’ trading. During this Gasieas mee... 14% 16% an 
period important consumers showed inter- During the week ended January 18 


est in near and distant positions. On Jan- 
uary 2 spot ribs closed at 1534 cents but 
turned weak and dropped to 15% cents 
at the end of the week when compara- 
tive prices were as follows: 


prices were firmer in sympathy with those 
on the Exchange. Factory interest became 
more evident at bids 14-cent under the 
market. Prices stiffened as the week pro- 
gressed, and the Far East increased its 


Spot -4 Month A Year A . , 
Pr oe 7 "he go —_— offerings. Actuals were practically at a 
epee 15% 16% 18 standstill as the price of ribs advanced 
Upriver fine ... 16% 16% 19% Y%4-cent and shipment demand in the lo- 


Market interest improved in the week cal market expanded. The week closed 
terminated January 11, but prices were with the market quiet and final asking 
not sustained. On Monday actuals were prices '%-cent lower in sympathy with 
firmer but remained unchanged despite the decline on the Exchange. Compara- 





New York Quotations 


Following are the New York outside market rubber quotations for one year ago, one month ago, and January 27, the current date 


























: 26 D ber 26, anuary 27, : P , 26 
Plantation Hevea —s joe South American January 26, December 26, January 27, 
> . = < K 
Rubber latex (Hevea)..gal..$1.40 @ $1.25 @ $1.25 @ Panas—Continued 
Peruvian, fine............$0.2246@ $0.15 @ 0.15344 
CREPE WODAIOS, “GHB Ss o.0.060 60 cess 22 @ sua " tbe 
First latex, spot ....++..++ .22%@ 164@.16% .16 @ CAUCHO 
January-March .224%@ 10 @ 16% .164@ U a 
April-June ST gaeeaneds rie 4 ads cea Pere nad — aot Giese as 15 @ ee 08 @ 
ly-S soa @ @ A7YZ@  £-MPpper caucho ball........ ‘2a @ A * 141 
oO a ae... 22 @ .1534 @.16 15%4@ popper ecaucho ball ....... 14 @ ‘074@ 623 
“B” Blanket, spot .. .204%@ 134%@.14 13%@ , 

January-March . .20%@ 1334 @.14 : Manicobas 

April-June ..-s.cccecees .21 @ .144@.14% ting cai . 

July-September ........ .21%@ ok pt negro heads. 2 £18 @ $19 @ —— 

“C” Blanket, spot ....--- .20%@ 131%4@.13%4 Ye an _" espe aéeaicie'ns t.10 @ +11 @ +11 @ 
Mrown No. 1) ox0s< ccs were .20%@ 134@ ‘iit anicoba, 30% guaranteed ¢.20 @ +.21 @ +21 @ 
Brag 02 tssccscvcenes .20 @ 134@.134% .134%@ Mangabiera, thin sheet .... 7.20 @ 21 @ #21 @ 
Brown, roll ......sccsceves 164@ .09'14@.10 09% @ Costele P 
Sheet Content Octes 6.560 siodsas 13%@.15 .07 @.07% 07 @.07% 
Cornto: Scrap ....is5.000 @ 107 @.0714 (07 @.07%4 
Ribbed, smoked, spot...... .22 @ 151%4@.15% .154@ Esmeralda sausage ....... .13%4 @.15 @ ‘07 @.07%4 

January-March ........ .22%@ .1534@.15% 154@ @ Ya 

ANNO = 5 crus s'sa.s-« 23 @ .16144@.16% .16 @ : Guayule 

July-September ......-.  .234G@ e @.16% Duro, washed and dried... .174@ 17 @ 17 @ 

‘ Pe Ce eee 1814 @ 18 @ 18 @ 
a Gutta Percha : 
eacicnsaatel ; RR IRE oso 5 cone noone .20 @.22 141%4@.15% .16%@.17 

Banjermasin .........++- 10 @.12 .08%@ 08 @- RS sc cio stisisa:s. 6 cas 30 @.32 20° @.22 37° @ 
Pressed block.........2-. 18 @.19 14% @ .1444@.15 Red Macassar ...csccccss 290 @ 2.30 @2.50 2.25 @2.50 
SRTAWAR. 0.600.050 015 si6:0: ssi @ .08'12@ 08 @ iain 
alata 
South American Rieck, Cindad Bolivar.... 50 @.51 1-41 a 43 @ 
AOE re OE é @. ee < 36 
PARAS Manaos. block...-....0.0+. 55 @.56 45 @ 43 @ 
234; @ 16Ke 16%@ ne er Saas AAs nes os 46 @.47 39 @ 

Fiver, FANE... .secseese 234%@ 164@ . 16% @ Surinam sheet............ 49° @.50 7.52 « 52 > 
yeriver: BIO 2 isis iv aia tess #29 @ *234%@ *, 22%4@ PRES oe ei 53 @.54 +.54% = 55 @ 
Upriver, coarse : 7 ; @ F reed : 
Upriver, coarse... rt *14144@ 14% : 

Is ands, Rene . 154@ 194 @ Chicle : : 
Islands, fine ......-..+-++ A @ 224% @ 22 @ TEOMA 5 = nica weaned 1.68 @ t.68 @ $.68 @ 
Acre, Bolivian, fine ...... “30 @ mesh | ois Wiese ONE G60<6coeninsic 1.68 @ $68 @ 1.68 @ 
A 1 eid Saree @ . : @ ar : ; 
Acre, ecm iesoes PRR ee @ 1634 @ .16%@ * Washed and dried crepe. Shipment from Brazil. 
Madeira, fine .........+.- Bue 164%@ 164% @ tNominal. ‘tDuty paid . 
New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Low and High New York Spot Prices 
Prices—Cents Per Pound ‘ — January — ‘ 
LANTATIONS K 92 1928 
20 21 le -_ 24 25. Thin latex crepe...$0.15 @$0.1656 $0.18%4 @$0.225¢ $0.3834@$0.41% 
Ribbed smoked sheet ..... 1434 14% 143%4 15 15 15 Smoked sheet, ribbed .1436@ .15%4 18 @ .22% 384%@ 41% 
No. 1 Thin latex crepe .. 15% 15% 15 15% 15% 15% en 
No. 1 Thick latex crepe .. 15 15% 15 15% 15% 15% mies ; ; 
No. 1 Brown crepe ..... nts Hs: res 13% in 13% Upriver fine ...... .154%@ .16% 19%@ .23% .29%@ .33% 
No. 2 Brown crepe ...... 133 4, ‘7 a 4 Tatas coaeaee.:. OBE @ \R1/ L@ ey 24 
No. 2 Amber ....2.000: 13% 135% 13% 134 13% 13% wa age Mag = s@ poe — 2 pil 4 @ 2K 
No Bi Auer). 9 -rsia0:~ 13% 13% 13%4 13% 13% 133% pper caucho ball.. . @ .08% 12%¥@ .15% 25 @ .27% 
ere 12% 12% 125% 3 13 ie = 
Rolled BIDIED )os iene 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 95% Figured to January 25, 1930. 
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for 1928 was 441,330 long tons, RUBBER AFLOAT TO THE UNITED STATES 


tive closing prices at the end of the week _ tion 
All figures in long tons. 


The association estimates total domestic 


were: 
Spot Jan.18 MonthAgo YearAgo stocks of crude rubber on hand and in “end | d 

Crepe .......-. 15% 167% 2014 transit overland on December 31 at 105,137 Week British = a 

Ribs etnses ees 15% i rts) long tons compared with 92,219 long tons Ended Malaya —— Indies Liverpool Total 
priver fine... 6% 6 213 as of November 30 Cra hier afioet Dec. 28.. 4,943 1,856 7,168 
In the market of the week ended Janu- 4° “2 +** ee : — oe 1930: 

uary 25 manufacturers exhibited very little a United —— ports wie December 31 Jan.” 4,, 8,067 1,587 2,419 51 12,124 

buying interest. On Monday the price &% Seumated at 62,588 long tons as against Jt 13°: 7009 gs isco 43" Sis 

2,598 long tons on November 30. Jan. 25.. 9,212 1,103 2,051 14 12,380 


of ribs dropped 14- to 34-cent, which raised 
some consumer interest, which improved on eee ee 
Tuesday when price stiffened slightly and a 

became firm. Ambers and crepes were of- 

fered sparingly by the Far East. On Industry and Trade 


Wednesday, however, actuals receded %4- 








a ea ae a Automobiles Foreign sales in November declined 22 
balance of the week was dull and unin- URTHER sharp curtailment in auto- Per cent below October and 32 per cent 
teresting with little doing between deal- mobile production occurred in De- below November last year, but the eleven 
ers and manufacturers. Prices at the end cember with an output of 125,000 cars months’ total reached 969,000 = a = 
of week were as follows: and trucks, a drop of 45 per cent under cent more than in same months of 1928. 
Spot Jan.25 MonthAgo YearAgo November and 49 per cent under De- Dubiee 

Crepe 15% 16% os} cember last year. Production in 1929 

needy ems = 231° reached a total of 5,622,000 or 1,021,000 Consumption of crude rubber in De- 
greater than 1928, the previous record cember showed a decrease of 15 per cent 


December Consumption and year. Attendance at the New York under November and 25 per cent under 
Automobile Show equaled that of last December, 1928. Total consumption for 


Stocks year, and the crowds manifested a real 1929 was 6 per cent higher than 1928. 

Consumption of crude rubber of all buying interest. New truck registrations Domestic stocks as of December 31 were 
classes by manufacturers in the United in the United States during November 59 per cent higher than the same time a 
States in December is estimated at 23,531 continued to surpass all corresponding year ago. Preliminary data indicate that 
long tons, according to statistics compiled months of previous years, being the production of pneumatic casings for the 
by The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- eleventh consecutive month this year to past year will show a decrease of 6 per 
tion. This compares with estimated con- exceed the same month in prior years. cent under 1928, whereas shipments of 
sumption of 27,659 long tons in November New _ passenger car registrations in casings will be practically the same as 
and 31,232 real tons in December, 1928. November, however, failed to equal 1928. Inventories of casings on Decem- 
Total consumption of crude rubber by November last year by 14 per cent, the ber 31, 1929, were 7 per cent less than 
American manufacturers for 1929 is esti- first month of 1929 to fall below the December 31, 1928. National Industrial 


mated at 469,804 long tons. Consump- corresponding month of previous years. Conference Board. 


















































Netherlands East Indies Exports Ceylon Rubber Exports 
Long Tons January 1 to November 7, 1929 
Total Jan.-Sept. 1929 Tons 
=a ‘ aT io MGiitead BR ned oti Gwe ciu.nssaesdonune san ceeeGuseescntess eee 15,468.34 
pad July Amgust Sent. . see . 4 7 RR ea ee 6,794.13 
5,582 6,422 4,664 4.708 ORO MUWISIERCS EL CUMEUSIE Sc o\e om 6B gee wicca we Gnas 6 Sipe 4 ee S.4.0% 25.00 
6,693 7,192 7,298 7,517 PRIMA 5 cccab au teed). SUS onda GSEs ee RT ORAS ESS otscR RSs 2572512 
Atjeh <a 275 439 374 398 America OO Re TE eT Ee Te rere TT Tee ET TET eT 42,745.04 
i ce 869 1.102 716 735 Egypt Pe ST TTC CET OTe EL Ee eT OUR UST POE 8.00 
Djambi EE x 3.2 2,561 3,096 2,490 2,487 ee ee ee eer ee ree 6.62 
Palemhang ........ 13 - 11973. 21497, «1:463—s«1,,541 FURS Petree erica aed Cen Ae oy al VU eR 65.55 
Lampongs ........- 285 335 286 188 SRT SE cine kee kee es Sema se oh Se awa s Nee oe os 2.00 
Renkoelen e : son ins sae —s BNET A Pie aaa e ok Gus eb ie tae oN Nie ina OSS wine ae 341.44 
pun a West Coast Z 4 < s ” 
3 sore -— - 522 529 485 428 REE TODUNEROCE: SN PARIS os 5 sd 6 os -95's Sins bb SS 0 Spits one Bees 7238 
ME Snow's 84 114 29 30 a ere eee eee Oa Ee tema ae 68,188.56 
Billiton oeecems 14 14 15 7 For the s 1 last 44,342.55 
gg Ag Ne 2.337 2.598 2.283 1,791 Si Ane URN PONE MIM ac ics Sou kbwie ska seseeasseaes 4,342.5 
S B. Bormec....< 2,359 3,421 2,578 2,431 
BMenadp eee 18 17 13 32 Annual Exports, 1921-1928 
oe eee = 4 10 - 11 Tons 
DS Lishsbcsee 1 2 3 | PGE CR WIRE EME i oa ay cuisines os am oa Siew Sewn e saws Kae aaa es 57,825.48 
eee iat “Weert - ET chaos be buw ake bes 2ae Ke RRORE DOSE 60 6o ENN 6nd aa ee 
Totals ee 93. 057 104,580 11,416 14,367 10,888 10,158 oe LEE EE ETE CEO COO CEE ET CE EERE COCO 58,799.56 
Grand ctitale ce 194'883 220,448 23,691 27,921 22,850 22,383 [TLR REE SA es es Se TRC elie ae A 45,697.19 
Mea aicecnises duet biwaee seek nee ae seee SonreN eee 37,391.13 
*In icluding wet native rubber from which a deduction of approximately Le Ee ae a ee ee roe a ee Ney ony ee men ere 37,111.88 
33% pe r cent must be made in order to reduce to a dry basis. PR EES ee eee eT EET ee eee ere Fre 47,367.14 
( of by PR ubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. PEN. Ess eine seed cc oe REEMA Re One 40,210.31 
United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1929 by Months 
Manicobas Total 
-lan- Afri- and Matto —~—————“-____, Miscella- 
tations Paras cans Centrals Guayule Grosso 1929 1928 Balata neous Waste 
1,055 30 5 ere 13 52,305 46,243 67 799 181 
530 60 97 ne oe 64,538 29,445 80 1,220 319 
A ee aan 2,112 15 36 53,824 40,894 85 70 
Seems 844 8 4 59 54,171 37.240 87 1,606 609 
Dy ELE ee RE Ee REET EE 1,078 54 49 59 49,180 32,883 88 1,013 230 
ae nee ee rere Trey in 1,032 44 i 100 44,490 25,792 91 1,323 215 
BOGE... cabo swons om 930 57 134 44,251 33,382 75 1,044 274 
DP Chakieniske see =< 572 5 9 134 38,292 29,805 102 1,031 166 
September Pies 473 60 58 75 32.515 46,662 48 755 275 
October 512 33 18 465 43,725 42,515 91 994 160 
November 524 14 1 150 40,621 34,720 62 613 53 
TREE oicck ciicscxa's 743 122 8 75 si 43,542 46,840 133 777 81 
Total twelve months, 1929 ......... tons 548,997 10,405 445 343 1,251 13 eS ee 1,009 12,000 2,633 
429191 12,050 1,258 557 3.364 j\-> Vee tseies 446,421 1,143 9481 3/461 


Total twelve months, 1928 ........tons 


Compiled from Rubber Manufacturers Association statistics. 

















February 1, 1930 


RectaAImMED RUBBER 


HE output of reclaimed rubber in Jan- 

uary was somewhat greater than in 
December, reflecting the improved con- 
sumption that began the second week of 
the new year. Notwithstanding the low 
price prevailing for crude rubber, the per- 
centage of consumption of reclaim to crude 
advanced after the reduction in the price 
of crude that took place in November, but 
dropped sharply in December. 

Reclaim is admitted to compounding 
formule because of both economy and 
technical value. When its value is dem- 
oustrated on both these points, competition 
does not admit of its removal. In fact, 
the price of tire reclaim is now at a level 
at which it can displace mineral rubber 
and cheap fillers to a noticeable extent. 


Reclaimers Vox for a progressive in- 
crease of demand for their products as 
spring activity in the rubber industry ap- 
proaches, and the maintenance of the high 
ratio of reclaim consumption to crude. 

The prices of several grades of reclaim 
have decreased slightly. The standard 
grades in common use such as black auto 
tires, unwashed shoe, and No. 2 tubes are 
unchanged. 


New York Quotations 


January 27, 1930 


High Tensile ony 


Super-reclaim, black... 1.20 $0.12 
Ms cee siea ere rie 11 @ 


Price Per Pound 


@$0.1214 
11% 
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Production, Consumption, Stocks, and Prices of Tire Reclaim 
United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 
Consumption 
Per Cent United States 
Year Production Consumption to Crude Stocks* Exports 
DOES “ce aad sine vad 132,930 137,105 35.6 13,203 4,571 
eo 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,218 5,391 
(Aneesh 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 8,540 
MR ORC ar ere onic nei 208,516 223,000 50.4 24,785 F577 
1927 
DRIGIS. gies 0 <'sve So a)sie 16,526 12,374 39.3 25,903 726 
cL) ie eee 15,860 14,424 47.8 27,291 671 
CO rrr Te 16,788 13,528 37.4 27,124 785 
PEE Nictwiaweniese.ct0% 14,483 16,677 46.5 25,712 899 
May pihisrarasatbade Acedia 16,159 15,754 46.1 26,419 934 
ere rrr re errr er 16,652 15,547 46.0 25,811 683 
2S RORY 15,488 13,842 47.4 26,599 674 
August 15,109 5,836 47.3 25,157 629 
September ° 14,392 14,790 $4.3 23,429 538 
October 16,127 7,29 64.5 22,176 571 
November ° 15,477 14,876 55.5 21,728 700 
WGCCMIDES on... ee ee 16,083 13,431 52.7 24, "980 730 
1928 
MN eia\i oe psec 14,862 20,140 58.5 21,941 887 
TORS 6%.0.80'518464:0-0:0 15,291 18,670 55.4 20,848 813 
Dg eee penne’ es 17,069 20,680 57.9 19,558 879 
April ... eeove 15,393 19,280 58.8 19,283 810 
SE eee 18,945 20,215 54.1 18,137 889 
i aoe ee ee 18,781 18,140 48.2 18,709 350 
EE eam hice 64s: S16: 7,278 19,070 51.0 17,305 986 
CO eee 19,049 17,890 41.7 15,881 909 
a 18,693 17,795 44.6 17,991 809 
ere ° 17,182 18,420 45.1 17,026 842 
ee 18,245 18,380 49.1 22,399 730 
oo Ss eee 17,728 14,320 45.9 24,785 673 
1929 
Er 18,685 21,068 49.1 24,394 941 
er 18,094 19,829 47.7 23,305 1,028 
Marc eee eT eer Te 19,984 20,867 46.7 22,076 1,344 
1 IASC SPE eerie ane 19,899 22,435 47.3 0,68 1,498 
SRS Eres ree 20,385 23,176 47.1 19,479 1,299 
arcs eit eae ss ase ok 18,416 18,141 42.0 17,980 961 
| i See 18,387 20,236 48.7 19,679 1,202 
i's Giv,a sx woo 9 19,78 18,230 47.6 22,309 860 
eS 18,660 16,416 47.2 24,984 657 
| eee 18,698 18,024 51.8 25,474 830 
po. ee 14,363 14,742 53.4 26, 080 1,232 
December ........... e 13,429 11,089 47.1 27,464 .869 


*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 
Compiled by Rubber Manufacturers Association. 
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Aut i Spec. ; 
uto Tire Grav. Price Per Pound 
EA Pee 1.21 07 @ .07% 
Black selected tires.... 1.18 074%@ .07% 
Dark QUOS «<6 i056 606:0:5:% L335 08%@ .09 
ee URE so occ reeds 1.38 09%@ .10% 
WEEE NS ia tases/ee see 1.40 114@ 12 
Shoe 
ere 1.60 07 @ 07% 
er 1.50 09'4@ .10 
Tube 
WM D ecaiacp nce-aia. 6-0 aa wee 1.00 12 @ 12% 
ING Odense gos cukse - 1.10 094@ .10 
Truck Tire 


— tire, heavy grav- 


pia aiduaaisientiaces 3 .07 07% 
079 


Truck tire, light gravity 1.40 wKe 07 
Miscellaneous 

Detar wetaesoaeke 1.3 11%@ .12 

Mechanical blends..... 1.60 06! y @ «07 





Reclaim Consumption 


Consumption of reclaimed rubber is esti- 
mated at 11,089 long tons for December 
and 224,908 long tons for the year. Corre- 
sponding figures are 14,742 long tons in 
November, 14,320 long tons in December, 
1928, and 223,422 long tons for 1928. 


Rubber Division A. C. S. 
Chicago Group Meeting 


The meeting of the Chicago Group, Rub- 
ber Division, A. C. S., was held at Mail- 
jard’s in Chicago, IIll., on the evening of 
January 17, 1930, with about one hundred 
members present. Dr. C. E. Frick, of Van 
Cleef Bros., presided and introduced the 
following speakers and the subjects of their 
papers: L. J. D. Healy, Fisk Rubber Co., 
Cudahy, Wis., “Modern Developments in 
Control Instruments for Rubber Fac- 
tories’; R. E. Olson, Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y., “Recently 
Developed Instruments for Tire Vulcaniz- 
ing Processes”; E. L. Stilson, Bristol Co., 
Akron, O., “Modern Developments in In- 
struments for the Rubber Industry”. 

This first 1930 meeting of the Chicago 
Group proved to be a most interesting 
event, and the papers were both practical 
and informative. 


American Chemical Society 
Officers 


William McPherson, dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Ohio State University, be- 
came president of the American Chemical 
Society on January 1 as a result of the 
society’s annual election. Dean McPher- 
son will serve during 1930, succeeding Dr. 
Irving Langmuir, associate director of re- 
search of the General Electric Co. 

Moses Gomberg, professor of chemistry 
in the University of Michigan, was chosen 
president for 1931. In accordance with a 
recent change in its constitution, the society 
now elects each year a president and a 
president-elect, who serve in successive 
years. 

Secretary Charles L. Parsons, of Wash- 
ington, reports that the American Chemicaf 
Society now has 17,457 members, an in- 
crease of 1,200 during the year. 
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Rupeeer Scrap 


UBBER scrap demand in January 
R was somewhat better than in De- 
cember. On a few types the prices 
declined slightly, notably in inner tubes 
and airbrake hose. Export demand con- 
tinued good and was confined mostly to 
inner tubes and solid tires. Both of these 
grades are utilized for remanufacture into 
new footwear products, particularly in 
Spain. 
In general scrap dealers have little price 
incentive to go after scrap during the 
cold weather with general demand slack. 


Boots AND SHoEs. Stocks were quiet 
and in fair demand, the same as in De- 
cember. 

INNER TusBes. The prices are some- 
what lower with demand fairly good at 
the reduced levels. No. 1 floating grade 
has declined 14-cent a pound. No. 2 com- 


pounded remains unchanged. Red tubes 
are reduced '%-cent a pound. 

Tires. All grades of pneumatic tire 
scrap are quoted unchanged from a month 
ago, and the demand is somewhat better. 

Sotmy Tires. Solid tires have ad- 
vanced $2 per ton. 

MECHANICALS. 
moved up 14-cent a 
hose, however, dropped 
the demand has fallen off slightly. 
grades remain unchanged. 


Mixed black scrap has 
pound. Air brake 
$3 per ton, and 
Other 


There is no change of 
Demand 


Harp RuBBeEr. 
prices in hard rubber scrap. 


holds dull. 
CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
Carload Lots 





January 27, 1930 
Boots and Shoes 
Prices 
Boots and shoes, black....1b. $1. zo @$i. <4 
Untrimmed arctics........1b. 0034 @ 
Tennis shoes and soles... ./b. 0034 @ 
Inner Tubes 
Te a ee Ib. 07 @ 07% 
No. 2, compoind Prerree 1b. 03% 03% 
OS ERE ee ee Ib. 037% @ .04 
Mixed PS cutie cbetes Ib. 034@ .03% 
Tires 
Pneumatic Standard— 
Mixed auto tires with 
a eee @ 18.50 
Beadless @ 28.00 
White auto tires with 
SS Se Sere eerrers: ton 40.00 @42.00 
METEOR ton 48.00 @49.00 
Mixed auto peeling.....tom 30.00 @31.00 
Solid— 
Mixed motor truck, 
MR Kaswesaveuvaen ton 24.00 @26.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap........ lb. 00%@ .01 
Hose, air eee ton 18.00 @18.50 
repniar eott.... .vss00s lb, -00 
Se Re Eee en errs. Ib. 02 @ .02% 
SS aS Sa pe lb. 01 @ 101% 
White druggists’ sundries. ./b, 02 @ .02% 
oe | Ib. 01%~@ .01% 
Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber....... 1b. O84@ .09% 


India Rubber World 


English Rubber Scrap Market 
(By Cable) 
CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 





London, January 24, 1930, 
£ Per Ton 
SOLOMHOR. 4 pasha ssuiee save £4@ £5 
Prime ebonite 25@ 30 
Motor tires 2@ 1/2/3 
Floating motor tubes. see Caen . 30@ 35 
AE: SRN BEORs oss 604d ee eeeus 15@ 16 


Market reported featureless. 





Scrap Rubber Exports to Far East 

Scrap rubber to the extent of at least 
5,000,000 pounds was exported to the 
Far East (chiefly Japan) during 1929 
according to estimates of chambers of 
commerce on the Coast. Points of ship- 
ment were given as Vancouver, B. C., 
Portland, Seattle, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles; and demand is reported 
strong especially for tire, tube, and 
footwear sorts. Much mixed scrap is 
also being exported to Germany from 
coast points. Prices continue low on 
all grades; but dealers look for an 
early improvement as scrap collecting 
has been lagging on account of low 
prices, and many who have accumulated 
stocks are disposed to hold them for 
somewhat better figures. Reclaimers 
report fair stocks on hand, but some are 
quite concerned about the growing 
foreign demand and the possibly in- 
sufficient domestic collection. 








T. M. 


Committee D-13 on Textile Materials 
has been quite active during the past year. 
Tentative Specifications for Tire Chater 
Fabries and for Asbestos Tape for Elec- 
trical Purposes have been adopted. The 
committee now has fifteen standard and 
nine tentative specifications. Active work 
is in progress on specifications for belting 
duck, electrical tapes, enameling duck, and 
napped sheeting. 

A large amount of investigative work is 
being carried on. Work of a fundamental 
nature is being carried on in experiment 
stations and the office of Cotton Market- 
ing Investigation in the Department of 
Agriculture, which will have an impor- 
tant bearing on our specifications for raw 
cotton. The question of moisture regain 
is receiving intensive study. The regain in 
cotton fabrics, yarns, and bale. cotton is 
also being studied. Likewise a standard 
method of measuring is receiving consider- 


A. S. 


ation. 

Certain revisions in test methods for 
tire cord have been recommended by a 
special committee. These are being 


studied with a view to incorporating them 
in our specifications. 

Committee D-11 on Rubber Products 
has a number of projects before it includ- 
ing a program of investigation and stand- 
ardization of test methods for steam hose 
in connection with which it is proposed 
to consider new tests which will provide 
better measures of service performances; 
the preparation of standard methods for 
testing power transmission belting and the 


etin, Jan., 1930. 


7A. S. T. M. Bull 


ACTIVITIES: 


classification of various types of trans- 
mission belting; the development of per- 
formance specifications for rubber insula- 
tion; a study of life tests for rubber 
products and the development of abrasion 
tests for rubber products. 


The committee is especially interested in 
the development of rubber products for 
absorbing vibration, which products, of 
course, are of especial interest to the 
automotive industry, In this connection 
the committee submitted a new method of 
test for hardness of soft rubber (in slab 
form). 








HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM PACKING 


High-pressure steam packing of expan- 
sion wedge construction is _ especially 
adapted for general steam, air, hot and 
cold water conditions. A well-known 
brand of this type of piston rod packing 

















Linear High-Pressure Packing 


is that pictured in the illustration. It 
comprises two duck and rubber wedges, 
with a high quality upper cushion, held 
together with a cotton braided cover. This 
is a very common construction and is 
especially adaptable for use where piston 
rods are scored or badly worn. The 
braided exterior of this packing is well 
impregnated with high grade oil and flake 
graphite. 

Under compression in the stuffing box 


the diagonal wedges move upon each other 
to effect sufficient tightness of packing. 
Each layer of packing ring or spiral coil 
makes a steam-tight joint around the 
piston rod, alternating with a cushioning 
layer of yielding rubber as mentioned 
above. 

There are many well-known forms of 
piston rod packings made up with and 
without rubber, and combined with jute, 
flax, asbestos, brass wire, etc., to meet 
the various conditions where joints must 
be packed tightly against low and high- 
pressure steam, ammonia, oils, etc. 
Linear Packing Mfg. Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





Vinylite 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 
York, N. Y., has put on the market a new 
synthetic resin known as vinylite which has 
a number of special qualities that make it 
particularly well adapted for use in lacquer 
bases and in plastics for the manufacture 
of compounds similar to bakelite. It is 
believed this new product will have an 
important field and many varied uses. 
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ComPounnDiIne INGREDIENTS 


7. production of tires and tubes has 
not yet reached the volume indicated 
before the turn of the year because auto- 
mobile production has been delayed, espe- 
cially in passenger cars. The automobile 
industry seems confident of a car and truck 
demand approximating that of 1929. Tire 
manufacturers have placed orders for com- 
pounding ingredient supplies, including re- 
claims, more or less on this basis for 
February delivery. Activity in the foot- 
wear division was stimulated by a sudden 
demand which in many instances depleted 
retailers’ stocks. Mechanical rubber goods 
demand is seasonal and steady. Insulated 
wire production was slackened early in the 
winter by the decline in the building in- 
dustry. It is due for a pronounced revival 
with the renewal of public and private 
construction so generally planned through- 
out the country. 

ACCELERATORS. Manufacturers of ac- 
celerators report a good January demand 
running into heavy tonnage for the popular 
accelerators. 

ANTIOXIDANTS. These materials are 
companion materials to accelerators as re- 
gards their technical value. They are be- 


Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lead, carbonate ~ 





= $0.0814 @ 







eo A: ee b. -0934 @ 
sublimed white. owes .0734@ 
sublimed blue.......... Ib 074@ 
oe white... ./b. 08 @ 
Lime, R. M. hydrated...ton 20.00 @ 
Eh le See ee ee 1b. 08% @ 
Magnesia, calcined heavy.ton 90.00 @ 
CD. obs 540405008 Ib. 08%@ .11 
Orange et A.A.A.. 1b. .114%@ 
Accelerators, Organic 
SS ne a a Pe er ars Ib. > @ 65 
al ee 98D: 62 @ .75 
RENE ais ala chee s Ris nats ot 8m lb. 7 @ «365 
MEAD. (oi5\ ess bs9.0:6 19 6 nisib ss oot: 58 @ .75 
a4 aWesen seine sie 1b. 64 @ .80 
Siew ele ten he Ctate 1b. 80 @ .95 
AE ammonia ...... Ib. 65 @ .70 
7 ee er 1b. @ 
IEE: osre sie. ole oaks wie'd's 60.5 Ib. .60 @ .70 
Lo errr ey Ib. @ 
PUES. 05y'6,010:6 0:5. 0S 00 pee lb. @ 
ee ee sian x oc aaweaee Ib, @ 
DOS Gece seas cke Ib. 42 @ .A47 
A Ee ere 1b, 30 @ .35 
Ethylidineaniline ........ Ib. 45 @ .47% 
Formaldehydeaniline lb. 37Y%@ 42% 
Grasselerator 102 ; lb. @ 
§52 oan ed @ 
| SEE Arr aer Ib. @ 
BEB e ers sities ges ae Once ore lb. @ 
PEE Gnesecaxsthashes 1b, @ 
SRR er cere 1b. @ 
Hexamethylenetetramine ../b. 584%@ .61 
Lead oleate, No. 999..... 1b. 154@ 
itco A ry eee Ib. 15 @ 
MR eS oe yc vase aod Ib. @ 
Stelle tecsedibstiine lb. 37Y%@~ «40 
MEER ss Sass sae Ib. @ 
SE sis Gane wee Wawne Ib. 70 @ .75 
ee er 1b. @ 
TS ere Pes lb. 2.00 @ 2.50 
ee tN. AO ois50s cca se Ib. 40 @ .42% 
Me Cokie cana nees cela Ib. 40 @ .42y% 
MOUS nse a wesw sicnwee lb, @ 
EIS a a facena chy a 'a 7s CEM 70 @ .75 
Super Swinnur No. 1....:. 1b. 50 @ .52 
SE eee ree lb. 18 @ .25 
Tensilac RS ae ee tere Ib, 40 @ .42% 
2S) Se ee Ib. @ 
ON FS. ecas eee Ib. 50 @ .55 
Thiocarbanilid .......... lb. 254%@ .28% 
EEE 6 gsesnsaese sce Ib. @ 
LO a een ere Ih, @ 
Na 6 cen wanes eee lb. 3.25 @ 3.50 
OE Ee Ib @ 
i ee Sere cre 1b 30 @ .40 
no. ie ae @ 
Rr rrr Ib. 50 @ .60 
MINN. 95 2 hols tasre 55 Sioa lb. 4.00 @ 5.00 
Acids 
Acetic 28% (bbls.)..100/bs. 3.88 @ 4.13 
glacial (carboys)..100/bs. 14.18 @14.43 
SONATE, OOo. 6c sieeccecs ton 15.50 @ 


ing steadily improved, differentiated as to 
adaptation, and are gaining in favor. Ulti- 
mately their consumption should attain 
equal tonnage with accelerators. 

Some antioxidants are applicable with 
distinctly beneficial effect for the preserva- 
tion of stocks compounded heavily with re- 
claims. When this fact is fully appre- 
ciated, antioxidants will be utilized in the 
cheap competitive goods that without anti- 
oxidants lose their value too quickly. 

Benzot. In December production was 
greatly reduced seasonally. Output is now 
gaining in volume. Prices were reduced 
14-cent a gallon about the middle of Janu- 
ary and this was succeeded by improved 
demand, 

Carson Brack. Consumers were more 
inclined to deal in the spot market than to 
place long term contracts. Competition 
became sufficiently keen to cause two re- 
ductions in price. The first reduction, on 
January 8, was 34-cent, making the f. o. b. 
price in Texas 5.75 cents and in Louisiana 
5.85 cents. The following week a second 
reduction was made of 1%-cent, bringing 
the f. 0. b. price in Texas to 5.5 cents and 
in Louisiana to 5.6 cents. The demand 














| New York Quotations 
| Tanuary 27, 1930 








Alkalies 
Caustic soda, solid..100 /bs. $2.75 @ 
Antioxidants 
Age-Rite, powdered .....Jb. 57 @ .62 
i Ib. 57 @ .62 
i 1.10 @ 1.20 
° @ 
1b. @ 
lb. @ 
) ; 54 @ .65 
ite z .62 @ 
Stabilite-Alba ........... lb, 75 @ 
JN RRR tear are ee 1b, @ 
Colors 
BLACK 
NE cocctacg, sc aleia a susiseo ne Ib. 094@ 
Carbon (see compounding ‘ 
ingredients) 
EPEE CURIE) :ais:o:0i4-0:4:00%0 054%@ .15 
Lampblack (commercial) . 4 07 @ .08 
BLUE 
Oi ccis ns wieine'es oie) 1b. @ 
Huber, brilliant.........- lb. 3.50 @ 4.00 
GBR TET care sine ble S0i0\s<0'0 lb. te RE: ae 
WSESIBTING 5600s ec cce Ib. 06 @ .30 
BROWN. 
EUMOBE, SOOO cic-c:s acces ears 1.60 2.10 
Sienna, Italian, raw..... lb 05%@ .12% 
GREEN 
ee ND on ican es scan lb. @ 
CRPOMIC, GHG osc.cs 500.00 Ib. Ys 31 
SUE addsaketuseces 1b. ae @ .!l 
Chromium oxide......... 1b. 33 @ = .38 
Huber. britlant........4.. ib, = =3.75) @ 4.25 
ORANGE 
Wruver Persian’ ....0.0< 1b. 50 @ 1.00 
RED 
Fe 1 ee a lb. @ 
Antimony 
Crimson, 15/17%...... Ib. @ 
Sulphur free ....... Ib. @ 
Crimson, P. No. 3./b. 48 @ 
Sulphur, PEER ce. ck Ib. 52 @ 
Vermilion, No. 5... ./b. @ 
PG ES aie gaan s xc ‘Ub. @ 
NPN s chuicanices canes 1b. @ 
ee ne er lb. @ 
NORIT TOD cde ces teuek Ib. @ 
oh, MEET ASIST PARE Baa aeeb= Ib. 35 @ 
Bee Kelemen ede saeco Ib. .22 @ 
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improved in response to these reductions. 
CLay. This material is in steady de- 
mand. In spite of the low price of clay 
it is feeling competition from low priced 
reclaims, which introduce mineral com- 
pounding ingredients as well as rubber. 


LiTHaARGE. Rubber manufacturing de- 
mand for litharge is good. There is steady 
forward buying at firm prices. 

LitHopone. There is good rubber de- 
mand for lithopone and steady forward 
buying. The market is firm. 

MINERAL Rupper. Domestic and export 
demand for this material is active. As in 
the case of clay and other low-priced inert 
ingredients, mineral rubber demand is more 
or less sensitive to the plasticity value of 
low priced reclaim. 

V. M. P. NaputHa. Since the first of 
January prices have held firm with demand 
increasing in volume, 

Stearic Acip. Early in January there 
was some reduction in price. Buying has 
not totaled extraordinary volume but has 
imparted activity to the market. 

Zinc Oxine. The good demand in pros- 
pect before the opening of the year has 
begun since to be realized from the rubber 
industry. The falling price of slab zinc 
has not reduced the price of zine oxide. 


RED (Continued) 


ae - cee - Sa a ae Ib. @ 

uber brilliant 2.02... Ib. 1.35 @$1.85 

Iron Oxides . ver 
bright pure domestic. ./b. 11 @ 
bright pure English... ./b. 14 @ 
bright reduced English./b. 10 @ 
bright reduced domestic./b. 10 @ 
Indian (maroon), pure 


CT eee eee 11 @ 

Indian (maroon), pure 

eS eee ee x 11 @ 
Indian (maroon) reduced 
CS eee aa 094 @ 

Indian (maroon) reduced | 

GOMCSHC 6 ic csinccces Ib. 08 @ 
CRIMI. 8 cdc oe wonccen’ 1b. 13%@ 
Spanish red oxide......./b. 02%@ .04 
Ce er Ib. @ 
WVEROHION: S06 oo5i55:0 3 ccees lb. 02 @ .06 

WHITE 
PN eicieliso 5.0.0 «Kec Ib. 05%4@ .05% 

WINS cc cncconeiens Ib. — 

Ea 1b. 05%@ .05% 

REtIEEE  cieaiewawens.awe Ib. 05%4%@ .05% 

SHEEN eccecccsecececlls @ 
Titanium oxide, ? ure... ./b. 22 - @ 2 
gy ie | a ee lb, 074%@ 07% 
TRAM 6 a ccesccane Ib. 07%@ .083 
Zinc Oxide y 

AAA (lead free) (bbls.)./b. 07 @ 

Azo (factory): 

Z (lead free) ....1b. 06%@ .07 
y 7 A EOE | b. 064%@ .06% 
Z (8% leaded)...... Ib. 106%4@ 106% 
ce. | ee Ib. @ 

DE Tadccane cane ness 1b. @ 

je reer Pere Ib. @ 

SI o6:o:6 wo.cie S64 01s:5% Ib. @ 

Ca are Ib. @ 

XX green label ....... Ib. @ 

AX ved label ...-.... Ib. @ 

YELLOW 
PEO ONO Sooo nc ose snes Ib. @ 
Cadmium sulphide ...... Ib. 1.00 @ 1.40 
POMINN wiacic sac eudcuins.s ae lb. 17 @ .17% 
Grasselli cadmium ...... Ib. @ 
HUbOS CADSTR oe ois 5400 lb. 2.80 @ 3.30 
Ochre, domestic ........ 1b, 01%@ "10256 

BOGOED: « ccs-cnue cteenes lb. .03 @ 
oe ee lb. 09 @ 

Zinc, C. P., imported... .Jb. 21 @ 
Compounding Ingredients 
Aluminum flake (sacks, 
AS) ER er eee ton 21.85 @ 

Gate To |) eee ton 24.50 @ 
Ammonium carb. pwd..../b. 11 @ 

Cc icccacuuaeiaaed Ib. 10 @ 
MADER wnaccsneecccas ton 13.40 @13.50 
Barium carbonate....... ton 60.00 @70.00 
Baryta white (f.o.b. St. 

Louis, bbls.) .........tom 23.00 @ 
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Compounding Ingredients (Continued) 











India Rubber World 








Softeners (Continued) 















































Baryta white (f.o.b. New York Quotations Pine tar (retort).......bbl. $11.50 @$12.00 
Louis, paper bags)....tom $22.20 @ Rosin K (bbls.).. . 280 lbs. 8.60 @ 
Barytes, pure white..... ton 35.00 @ January 27, 1930 Rosin oil compounded...gal. 0.30 @ 
OFF CMO .s0n0cccsece ton 25.00 @ u Ly} No. 3, deodorized..... al. 58 @ 
TE 4 sssekd bo ton 32.50 @ a Z si No. 556, deodorized.. gal. 49 @ 
— ~~" (f.0.b. St 93.00 © Compounding Ingredients—(Continued) wr veal seed, drums......1b, >. 
is, bbls.).......- A ; MERCK 20d cssccvinsce : D 
a wf <a Snow white ........-- ton a. @ — Stearex ....:- i pee 9 14 @ .19 
Louis, bags) .....-- ton 23.00 @ Sussex -seeeeeeeerees se $8. @$15. Stearic acid, double 

TR i ES i RN Ib. .044%@ Vancolloid ...++--.-+- @ a ees es, 144@ .15 

Blane xs, GIy. ssc cn0sen Ib.  .04%@ gg oe — 100 bs. @ TOTS EE ae ae Gr 75 @ 

SE isk haben oie 89 ton 42.50 @45.00 Witco (1. c. 1.) whine Witco No. 20 .......0+: gal. 17 @ 

cohen Black (f0.b. New York). 20.00 @ Woburn oil ..........0. Ib. ~.05%4@ .06 

Aerfloted arrow.......-/b. 07 @ .l1l 
Century (works, La., Factice—See Rubber ons = 

‘| eae Ib. 5.60 @ Mineral Rubber be 
Compressed ....-.-+++: lb. 06 @ .10 f i Benzol (90% drums)... .gal. 27 2 
Disperso (works, La., Fluxrite (solid)......... Ib. @ Carbon bisulphide (drums) /b. 65%@ .l1l 

Sw Gate Rar Ib. 5.60 @ Genasco (fact’y). ..ton 50.00 @52.00 tetrachloride (drums). ./b. 064@ .07 
"ayy la pete ee RENT lb. .05 @ .08 Gilsonite (fact’y) ...... ton 37.14 @39.65 Cyclohexanonemethyl 1b. 50 @ 
URIONEX oo acses0002% lb. 104%@ .08 Granulated M. R........ ton 30.00 @45.00 WS! ie cccsacsescceee 213. 
Gastex (f.o.b. fact ry) Hydrocarbon, hard ..... ton 24.00 @40.00 Dryolene, No. 9 ....... gal. 04@ 

contracts lb 044%@ .04% Hydrocarbon, soft....... ton @ Gasoline 

PaTIAAA oe oessees eee 0514 @ Ohmlac Kapak, M. R. No. 303 

less carload .07%@ (£.0.b. fact’y) ....c00% ton 60.0 @ Drams, c, 1. .....<gal. .20 @ 
MEE winssnasins 1063%4@ .12 M4’ (fob. fact’y).. -ton 173.00 @ Tankcars ...... viligah = .16 @ 
P.33 ee. 06 @ .09 Paradura 7: pasee ee 2.50 @65.0 Hexalin ae ‘Sueeoweeees 60 @e 
Thermax .....-- eee .04 @ .07 Pioneer, OT aad RUb-0)  6:60:000000s 008 -gal. .09 @ 
Uncompressed ........1b. 05%4@ .09% SD eee ae on 40.00 @42.00 Solvent naphtha ......-gal. 35 @ 
er i 04 @ .06 M. R. granulated..... ton 50.00 @52.00 ee RRR. al. 10 @ 

Gareach Biller <00s-<000: @ Robertson, M. R., solid Turpentine, Venice ...... Ib. 20 @ 

agains: 12.00 @ (Gate). cisnckescnese ton 34.00 @80.00 dest distilled ...:52.. gal. (40 @ .43 

Clay, Blue Ridge, dark..ton 9.00 @ 29.00 M. R. granulated..... ton 38.00 80.0 5 . 

Blue Ridge, light....- ton @ ‘] Vulcanizing Ingredients 
OSE Ib. .01%@ Oils allan 
Dixie, «o-secersersts: ton 15.00 @29.00 POPE oer gal. 15 @ “Velvet fl (240 Ib, 
Langford .....-+000: 10.00 @ SS eee sais c. .20 @ tbls. ) our (100 Ibs, 2.98 550 
Mineral , (Florida). en @ Poppy seen | Sern gal. 1.70 @ cose . @ 3. 
a ccnacneckott ton 7.0 @ I a angie vigal. 175 @ ec clas bags): -100 Ibs. 2.60 @ 3.15 
Perfection .ton 25.00 _— Red oil, distilled ....... Ib. 10% @ 105% “lL — 00 Ibs $ 
Suprex ......+--- .ton J @20. ubber process ........ gal. s @ set dededichetia : 
Cotten tock, tdack.....-- lb. 13 @ icles '....--. eee ct. 4.20 @ Superfine ee ya ee 
7 ecolered «.----- a oe 4 Rubber Substitutes or Factice (bags) ........ 100 Ibs. 2.20 @ 2.80 
Glue, ‘Sigh rE 5 co swaee lb. 125 @ .35 > Sea ..ib = 608 @ ~=«14 Tire brand, a 190 @ 225 
low grade .........0-- Ib. 16 @ .23 Brown ..eseeeeseeeeeees Ib. 071%@ .15 ahs ibrend Ivet.100 2°40 @ 278 
Infusorial earth ......- ton 45.00 @ RUMIS) Gaubsasisacouseserees 09 @ .16 Sul h agg ag . . as : 
ON ar a Ib. 10 @ Softeners Vv — ur chlori nies Ree | P+ 
Neomerpin, S. A. conc.../b. 60 @ ne andex aac teegehs se Pert soos : @ 2. 
Pumice stone, pwd...... Ib. 024%@ Burgundy pitch..... 4 Ibs. 6.00 @ (See also Colors—Antimony) 
Rottenstone, domestic... .ton 23. a @28. 00 UN sic cawnsss 00 lbs. 6.50 @ 
Shellac, fine orange..... 1b. i oil, — Ese eecee “4 10 @ Waxes 
Soapbark (cut) .......-- Ib. 4 ‘cttonseed oil...... lb. 11Y%@ " 
Soapstone 7" cee aneuwene ton 15. 00 @22. 00 SS eer gol, 126 @ .34 actin | white, com.....Ib. ai} @ 
Talc, domestic.........-- ib, .014%@ SS Seas. Ib, 03%@ .04% eee on alae 7. 
a ee ton 18.00 @22.00 Fluxrite (fluid).......... lb. @ — white ....-.. 12%@ 
Pyrax Biccvestiscsnee ton 7.50 @ a ers - Ib. @ we se TE elle 074% @ 
pa doen seeecien 60 ton @ Palm oil (Iagos).......Ib. .09%@ ozo te ack .. 28 

Whiting Palm oil (Niger)........ Ib. 08i4@ SEEEN oo eesee 28 @ 
Domestic . .100 /bs. 1.00 @ Palm oil (Witco)....... Ib. 110 @ Paraffin 
English, cliffstone. 100 /bs. 1.50 @ re + gad, iy = 
Imported chalk...100 /bs. 95 @ 1.25 Petrolatum, snow white. ./b. 08%@ .08% 122/124 crude, white 
Paris White, English Pigmentar ............+- Ib. 02%@_ .03 MORE: cohaseaesh once .034%@ 

cliffstone ....... 00 lbs. 1.50 @ 3.50 Pigmentaroil (tank cars, 124/126 crude, white 
OM i caxcase. soso ton 13.00 @22.00 ACtOTY) ..-eeccsecees 18 @ SCALE 6 n0iccs0esice sce 034%@ 
Slate ffour, gray (bbls., drums) ...... zs .24 @ 123/125 full refined... ./b. .04 @ 
(fact’y) ..ccccccees 7.00 @ Pine oil, dest distilled. . 7] 55 @ .56 125/127 fully refined. . .Jb. .04%@ 
Cire Production Statisti 
High Pressure Pneumatic Casings High Pressure Inner Tubes Balloon Inner Tubes 
‘\ A ~ _~ 
“All Ty pes Cord In- Pro- Total In- Pro- — 
al ~t — ~ — ventory duction Shipments ventory duction Shipme 
In- Pro- Total In- Pro- Total TOE Sehes  Senduxn. & 23,255,891 23,749,966 ....... 36,878,990 34 098.203 
ventory duction Shipments ventory duction Shipments 1929 
ee aE 58,457,873 55,721,937 ews eeee 19,402,218 16,351,380 5 pene. ; 

1929 January .. 4,734,477 1,540,272 1,800,676 6,805,018 3,347,660 3,630,579 
January .10,284,158 5,041,530 4.969.647 3, 1,563,554 1,461,104 February.. 5,159,171 1,398,156 1,046,042 7,572,752 3,675,116 2,908,406 
February .11,620,960 preeees 3,961,751 4, plytt ‘ 97 4.185 March .... 5,356,289 1,475,822 1,276,490 7,938,587 4,120,493 3,773,585 
March ..12,263,816 5,639,426 5,031,1 yl 4, »397,657 Bb) & I : 5 ~ = : : .! 
April Re: 12.696,808 5.912.854 5,470,779 4 1°305°224 1335-121 P| re ooo 1,347,198 1,447,504 8,369,244 4,375,920 3,921,768 
Mav ..... 13'386,440 6.109.026 5,388,291 4, 1371987 1.356.529 May ...... 5,017,011 1,155,013 1,480,293 9,167,038 4,586,606 3,795,350 
waar oie 13,197,709 5,477,771 5,440,693 3 1:249'956 1.594.201 June 4,314,644 1,177,147 1,698,896 9,504,071 4,049,173 3,510,947 
July ..12,027,230 4,856,241 5, 891,020 3, 1,162,182 1,690,264 1 3,540.8 382 ac9 ‘ : 
August ...10,669,370 4,354,353 5,883,561 2, 1,055,483 1,681,389 yn ; yobs ee ee ogsapiee 3,249,014 3,945,727 
September. 9,656,392 3,568,200 4,498,772 2, 905.555 1.315.845  ‘dugust ... 2,927,371 1,534,547 2,207,751 7,673,503 2,846,491 3,926,368 
October .. 9,633,404 3,689,184 3,719,757 2, 952°347 11052969 September. 2,785,533 1,549,926 1,675,954 7,258,870 2,598,062 3,008,065 
November.. 9,791,415 2,702,577 2,668,319 2, 774,620 737,920 October ... 3.103. 336 1,610,942 1,274,129 7,121,095 2,386,892 2.475.005 

Ralloon Casings Solid and Cashion Tires November.. 3,264,933 1,088,037 910,444 6,990,953 1,745,533 1,870,927 
————= care, WN cen — — 
In- Pro- Total In- Pro- Total Cotton and Rubber Consumption 

ventory duction Shipments ventory duction Shipments Casings, Tubes, Solid and Cushion Tires 

SPER cxtve Seacese 38,278,218 35,931,982 ....... 508,223 512,602 a AES 
1929 , Cotton F abric Conte Rubber. 

A nal . 6,583,958 3,470,596 3,499,121 149,240 31,583 33,051 . ouncs ounds 
lll rs sc a feet I eR 9 tS aaa a a ied 600,423,401 
March 7,858,642 4,229,586 3,863,650 141,902 35,441 40,205 1929 
April * 8'346,.727 4,601,986 4,123,769 137,613 38,419 43,130 January ...........0ceeseeeeeeees 19,779,481 54,160,529 
May ...-. 9,047,376 4,732,416 4,022,910 133,654 39,611 A2G14 Rebsuary ...2.0cccscceccececas 20,326,530 57°558°63 
June 5 9.274.926 4,223,336 3,829,506 131,633 powaa aUmbs Geenen oS 31°338°410 558,636 
pee 8,670,534 3,689,616 4,192,894 127.653 38,470 40,781 April oe. eee ee eceeeec cece e 23,619,687 es e7a ase 
August ... 7,869,710 3,293.595 4,192,328 117,313 32,114 42,653 MED javekacw vb sinsks see keas aes 73, 302,120 66'028'0 3 
September. 7,266,230 2,655,594 3,173,529 110,596 27,702 36,125 June \...... esse l tise eae eeee ee 20,358,937 ce BG sap 
October... 7332047 2.728113 2.658.907 1101574 349576 36,094 Vuly os seeeeecss ssc scccccecseeee 1871257761 Pet 44 
November... 7,364,873 1,923,296 1,924,073 ° 117,327 30,500 24,695 August ......... 15,802,783 45°458°603 
pie nace september a nese 
_ Rubber Manufacturers Association figures representing 75 per cent of the October ..........cseee eee eeeeeee 13°706'668 eee ty 
industry. November 10,268,770 31.185 828 
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Common Ann Faerics 


American Cotton 


HE spot price of middling American 

cotton on January 2 was 17.45 cents 

compared with 17.30 cents on the 
first day of the preceding month, and 18.10 
cents on November 1. The January quota- 
tions have been confined to the same nar- 
row range of approximately half a cent 
upward from the 17-cent level, as were 
those for December. 

On the face of the figures it would seem 
that the supply and demand situations were 
pretty well balanced. 

The Textile World reads, “It is con- 
sidered possible that the unfavorable late 
picking? season has reduced the yield to 
some extent, but the recession in business 
is shown both in figures in domestic con- 
sumption and exports, and the opinion pre- 
vails that there is plenty of cotton to go 











WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 
COTTON 








Week Ended Cents per Pound 
[SO = Ee 17.27 
MR 2s ahaa os arecaiaetaceskiacdie sue Alerwawaee'e 17.44 
NC oo ots Wane is Seige s netic eine 17.36 
CME 4030 o od Keb ede noua a henreuke 17,36 

seem probable that cotton prices will fall 


much lower, and there seems no likelihood 
at all that the price will go as low as it 
did toward the end of 1926. After all, the 
supply is much smaller than then, and 
while consumption is reduced, it is still in 
a fair balance with the quantity available. 

“Some of the factors favoring strength 
in the market are: (1) Reduction in 
the estimate of the world cotton crop, on 
account of the lower prospective outturn 
in India. (2) The relative low percentage 
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“Factors contributing to the market’s 
weakness: (1) India cotton continues be- 
low parity to American. (2) Exports con- 
tinue small with the total for the season 
564,000 bales below last year. (3) The 
rather large holdings of the cooperatives, 
much of which is probably low grade cot- 
ton, may be a disturbing factor later on. 
(4) The first small indications as to the 
1930 crop do not suggest a reduction in 
acreage; fertilizers are cheap with large 
advance purchases reported. (5) Dis- 
tant futures are relatively low. (6) 
Stocks of finished goods show a rising 
trend, and spinners have apparently bought 
heavily in the futures market on declines, 
and this ‘trade buying’ will later on offset 
hedge buying on the part of spot interests. 
(7) The general trend of business is down. 

“On the whole were it not for the 
stabilizing influences referred to, we might 
conclude that somewhat lower prices would 
result. 

“The following comparative statistics are 




































































































































around. The price of it appears to have of high grade cotton, and the large per- of interest: 
been pegged by the loan policies of the centage that is not tenderable. (3) Mill r bo 
. = : “s = a n ro) 
Federal Farm Board, but with an adequate stocks decreased somewhat more than usual a aoe aed Ze 
supply available the establishment of a jin November, and some mills are reported sé $08 36 a3 
minimum price is merely an invitation to as not being well supplied. (4) The Ts es 8 & 2g 
buyers to resist advances rather than a world’s visible supply has increased less a os E As 25 
stimulant of speculation for higher levels. rapidly, and the increase a week ago was > S) Gee & < 

* : Py = ge 99- 

Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Textile World ess than last year. (5) The activity of aos serge isare ere os 19.65 
analyst, says, “Raw cotton, though not the Federal Farm Board in extending credit 1927-238 12,956 12,072 19.56 20.33 
“ol ai oer. vance bus. aid the | _ 1926-27 1... 17,977 15,541 12.68 ~—:15.07 
likely to make any sustained advance, to cotton cooperatives, and the larger per 1925-26 16,104 14,832 20.06 20.52 
shows signs of stabilization. It does not centage of the crop handled by them. ISSEOS hoki 13,153 12,792 23.85 24.74 
Drills neeeadpiats Tire Fabrics 

38inch 2.09-yard ....-. yard $0.16) @ | New York Quotations | SQUARE WOVEN 17%-ounce 

-ine Se. Gee eae UP 72 @ | c 

Boe tees... 2134 @ | January 27, 1930 | Peeler, karded........ pound $0.45 @ 

on 1-o0-yard 74@ Lb | BUILDER 23/11 

52-inc eA ee gs Ue eee .1534@ : 3 

59-inch 1.85-yard ........+- 18% @ Osnaburgs Peeler, karded........pound 45 @ 

Duck pe oo Sap oe yard $0 13% @ BUILDER 10/5 

ucks 40-1nen: 2.48-yard ..... .sscc0s 3g @ ‘ 2 

ae ee a 16%@ 40-inch 3.00-yard .......... 10% @ Peeler, karded ...... pound 42 @ 

reg wae | aa aed eu &.. 22° @ 40-inch 10-07. part waste../b. 17% @ 

72inch 1.03-yard D. F.....  1334@ 40-inch 7-06. .........00- ib. 112° @ CORD 23/5/3 

72-inch 16.66-ounce ........ ae 37-inch 2.42-yard ..... yard 13% @ Peeler, karded, l1yy-in. pound 45 @ 

2-i .21-ounc #B ~ ° 

itunes iain ‘ Raincoat Fabrics CORD 23/4/3 
MECHANICAL : COTTON Peeler, karded ....... pound 47 @ 

Hose and belting..... pound 34144 @ Bombazine 64 x 60....yard 11 @ 

os age os BOcuccees Tae CORD 23/3/5 

7 aids 6 x Geocccccccveces 1tz4@ 5 
pw sel cael wt see Pigitis AS 4S hose sc 114@ Peeler, karded ...... pound 0 @ 

52-inch 1.35 yard...... y sn Surface prints 64 x 60.... 13 @ 

Surface prints 60 x 48.... 124%@ CORD 15/3/S 
Hollands Print cloth, 38%4-in., 60x 48 .06 @ Peeler, karded ...... pound 13 @ 
RT.S—H-inch ........yard 16 @ Print cloth, 38%-in., 64 x 60 .07 @ 
RED FeaSGANCH oss vceeses'e 18 @ Sheetin 40-inch CORD 13/3/3 
i eeenenee: 220 oe 
R.T.8—40-ineh @ i «a teed..... ne 114.@ Peeler, karded........ pound 42 @ 
48 x 48, 2:8$-yard.......... 097% @ 
RED SEAL 64 x 68, 3.15-yard......... 10% @ a 

36-inch «26... sees eeeee yard 14%@ 56 x 60, 3.60-yard......... 08% @ 8-0z. Peeler, karded...pound 45 @ 

ULL TSS aerate y es 154%@ 44 x 48; 3.75:9atd.....< 2+ 08 @ .08% 10-oz. Peeler, karded....... 45 @ 

50-inch 22% @ 44 x 40, 4.25-yard......... 07 @ .07% 

: ¢ CHAFER 
GOLD SEAL Sheetings, 36-inch 9.5-07z. Peeler, karded.pound  .48 @ 
40-inch, No. 72........yard 19%@ 48 x 48, 5.00-yard..... yard 06%4@ .06% 12-0z. Peeler, karded....... 47 @ 

0-ine Ns Shc a oie biomes 20% @ 64. 40; G.T5-YOTO 6s 5 606s 0544 @ 14-oz. Peeler, karded....... 45 @ 

40-inch, } 

New York Cotton Exchange Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 
1929 1930 January - 1930 
2 oe eo ee ests = 2? 22 BS s 
SSPFPSSPSZER SSPEFFSPIFSZEB 1 4 11 18 25 
250 = = oT 250 
i a -—|— ae es ee ee 
¥ 200 s a ao ot 5 
|} - | } 
' | etl SS a a : 200 8 
& ft} Z Ay 
a + en 4 oo a 
& | | ES = Pee 2 
2150 aaa |_| a sdb || ie Oe te Os Oe ee a ee 2 
® <+ — —|— | |_| ~ Average = ® 
oO | Pett. Tae eae aS a ‘in =F ttt tia TTT o 
= } 2 2S ee ee Y eS ee a = bs | j 
aah oe | 11) INDIA RUBBER WORLD} 
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“Our study of the foregoing suggests 
184 cents as the maximum, or about one 
cent below the average ot the preceding 
season.” 

On January 6 the Federal Farm Board 
called upon planters to reduce their pro- 
duction of cotton for the coming year, and 
added the warning that it does not propose 
to protect the growers by maintaining the 
price if overplanting develops next spring. 

“Last year’s acreage was too large,” the 
Board said. “It was the largest planted 
acreage of any year in history, except 1925 
and 1926. Nothing but crop failure in 
Texas in 1929 prevented a total yield of 
16,000,000 bales in the belt. That is more 
American cotton than the world will take 
at a fair price. Large cotton crops sell for 
less than small ones. Ten million bales 
in 1923 sold for $1,600,000,000; eighteen 
million bales in 1926 sold for less than 
$1,000,000,000. That is, farmers picked and 
ginned 8,000,000 bales of cotton in 1926, 
gave them to the world free of charge, and, 
in effect, paid $600,000,000 for the privi- 
lege.” 

The most important cotton news item of 


the month was the formation of the 
$30,000,000 National Cotton Cooperative 
Corporation, certificate of incorporation 


for which was filed in Dover on January 
13. It is understood that the corporation 
is to be controlled and managed by the 
various state cooperative associations, 
their voting power being in proportion 
“to the number of bales of cotton each one 
handles, and furthermore that the corpo- 
ration will have the authority to buy a 


bale of cotton for every bale that the 
various cooperatives have handled. That 
is, if the cooperative associations have 
handled 2,000,000 bales of cotton this sea- 
son, the new corporation will be privileged 
to handle 2,000,000 bales additional. 

Harriss & Vose says, “It seems to us 
that the building up and centralizing of the 
power of the existing cooperative market- 
ing associations may provide just the 
agency that is now lacking to keep spots 
and futures, months and markets, in line. 
It would give balance where balance has 
been destroyed. It would provide a con- 
centrated interest and a single leadership 
where there is now only diffusion and 
contradiction. It would make tens or hun- 
dreds of thousands of bales available 
against distortions of value where there 
are now only unmobilized and uncoordina- 
ted thousands.” 

All staple cotton markets have been 
featureless and uninteresting during the 
past thirty days. There has been some 
demand for the shorter American staples, 
and some slight price concessions have 
been made; but holders are not yet anxious 
to sell, and spinners are content to allow 
merchants to do the carrying, feeling that 
the basis cannot advance much from pres- 
ent levels until there is some indication 
of a considerable expansion in consumption. 

In Arizona the Pima crop is about over, 
and very little desirable cotton is left out- 
side of merchants’ hands. 

On January 25 spot middling cotton was 
17.35 cents up .05 from the day previ- 
ous. 


India Rubber ‘World 


Cotton Fabrics 


Ducks, Dritts aAnp Osnazurcs. ‘The 
tone of the market for these goods is im- 
proving slowly. Fabric prices are distinct- 
ly low. The inventories do not bulk so 
unwieldy. Strictly white grade cotton is 
scarce and brings substantial price pre- 
miums. It is believed in the trade that 
fabrics will go higher in sympathy. 


SHEETINGS. Conditions during January 
have not changed materially from the 
month previous. In the current market 
inquiry in the past 10 days or 2 weeks 
was not active. Although prices have 
shown no further decline, the market will 
have to exhibit more activity before an 
advance can be expected. 


RAINCOAT Fasrics. The raincoat trade 
is improving and the present outlook is 
that very shortly buying will be in tair 
volume. A new imitation jersey print has 
appeared and is selling quite freely. The 
trade interest aroused by it indicates that 
it will be one of the outstanding numbers 
of the coming season. 


Tire Fasrics. The outstanding feature 
of the tire fabric trade is that business at 
present is very quiet. The heavy consum- 
ers are placing very little business outside 
of their own mills, Many tire men are de- 
laying entrance into the market until their 
fabric requirements for the spring season 
are better defined. Filling-in lots have 
comprised a large percentage of the busi- 
ness of recent weeks in the tire fabric 
field. 








Rims Approved by The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 


November, 1929 December, 1929 


12 Months, 1929 


November, 1929 December, 1929 


12 Months, 1929 
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Rim Size Number % ‘Number % Number % Rim Size “Number % ‘Number % “ Number % ™ 
Motorcycle sie - petra 
errs et eee 10,464 E De RSR SN om AA SA Se osetia 170 0.0 
. oe LA ieee ree tues foe 4,668 0.0 TEAC ERS SRS eae ae ee ; 1,469 0.0 
Be UNS wo -scee’ aoness ROR SEE os 1,971 0.0 BONNIE Sod disin ae M6- “MOONS sek 2,251 0.0 
caeee a 4, . : 
26 x 3 Std ateeee a bse hae a 2'194 0.0 High Pressure 
ao eee ...... 2,602 0.4 2,149 0.2 28.947 0.1 30 x 3%—23 3,530 0.6 412 0.0 36,204 = 0.1 
1c £958 .....2 3.273 0.6 3,518 0.4 23,322 0.1 Blea Nemes: soak a once ee eee 1,086 0.0 
Bie BASS) ccd ued caceese 1,712 0.2 1,712 0.0 32 x 4U44—236. 2,677 0.4 3,697 0.4 55,420 0.2 
BD oe ek Se. vcaa a ee 2,607. 0.3 31,131 0.1 
ilies 33 x 44-24 Riley Bet eames a ae hose 0.9 
x B=“ «220s 62.684 eee eeesee ’ e 
30 x 3% 13,401 2.3 5,316 0.6 ee 3 34 x 41%4—25 1020.0 650 0.1 4,224 0.0 
Be SS ceseccctes 60059 > S88 denen oe - 20” Track 
18” Balloot = anne ‘Barer 74a “Batten 12S SEG 48 
ee eee 27,103 4.5 66,589 7.6 1,343,576 s6 6,965 1.2 9,019 1.0 173,043 0.7 
potas... kao, - GM ica 42 Ss 8,642 1.4 4:742 5 
$= 46 ...----- 5,161 0.9 11,580 1.3 ppasee A MBO IO oose discs a0 eae Y 355 00 13933 00 
a © bs.32%s 16,071 2.7 5,763 0.7 112,545 0.4 178 0.0 173 0.0 "4930.0 
” 
19” Balloon Pee ern aati > ie “——F eee are 107. 0.0 918 0.1 4.454 0.0 
- 2.95 77,839 3.1 230,5 26.2 782,016 = SR Goa oc caw \ 
fed 3Y, 115 0.0 21,623 2.5 586,287 2.4 = = se a 6S 
Ul Ss ere 86,108 14.4 94,415 10.7 etd a 24” Truck 
Fe te rope = OS 3.055: if f : ; 
19 x 3.25 | on th sh Sa 966-487 4.0 RES es ois sisis Se: eee 7,062 0.0 
Be en ae 2? cee we OMe 
x 5... é e 7 it ESI ere ; r * 5 
19 x 3.00 Dt 12,564 2.1 183,129 20.8 195,693 0.8 40x8........1. 22249 04 4,999 06 75,487 0.3 
BOEID ois ee gn. e oes er eee 298 ~=—-0.0 
20” Balloon D10/24 ........-. 590.0 297 0.0 432 0.0 
) 2.73 0.560 ie °.. Géeene ie 5,263,579 21.8 : 
ec of: oe ae si 73,341 0.3 — 1.172 
20 x 3% «..-. bee ar & 1:502°295 66 (x3 2° OS sunk 2,226 0.0 
20 x 4% 16.412 2.7 0.7 359,804 15 A a ote eee es 1,669 0.0 
e & emia a \ eee se 234,176 1.0 > Pek, Melle eas Bee. eae 1010.0 
| ee eer rey nme tes 37,625 0.1 ee fects sate SpA ici = << 
20 x 4.00 DC 4,791 0.8  ....4- mms 6S Gis. Sates Ce Roe 3,007 00 
s > 1 Ame ee ee ae eee 4,095 0.0 
21” Balloon Ak 4 BE eee eT ee 1,546 0.0 
ok eee 1s;327 22 8,025 0.9 164,855 0.7 8 > Ce eee © ees. 221 0.0 
21 x 2.75 DC 22 BO. ones ... 1,785,100 7.4 Sa Fe ee eae Ga ae 904 «0.0 
Sry See 35,452 6.0 15,410 1.8 405,607. 1.7 BD MIR hiss oes oie MS WH. oS. 756 ~=—«0.0 
$3 pete 510 0.1 0.0 67.689 0.3 DOU Ditihakse: adkiine. Ae .Sacbua. - aos 3470.0 
eS eee 2,349 ,* ee eee 5 ie 65,594 0.3 18 x 4 Clincher... 587 ) ee ee 2 8,617 0.0 
21x5.. : 41 ), Cee 6.527 0.0 —— —_ >» ——_—— _ __ 
YS eee fo eeeeen Boos eee 3,658 0.0 72 Ei eee 596,989. 879,259 ... 24,141,502 ... 
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United States Statistics 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
Ten Months Ended 

















October, 1929 October, 1929 
of A eee — 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
UNMANUFACTURED—F ree 
Crude — coud aoa 85,485,630 $16,192,261 *1,067,760,131 *$204,886,209 
PAGE IREK.. osi.csccse 651,788 CS: ll oe ee 
Jelutong or "Wiiiiiaaiks. + a 424, 269 181,421 15,838.639 2,118, 490 
US een Oa era 130,761 43,756 1,545,493 "535, 409 
CSIR UEICUAS beGasecsen “waa swipes 777,504 140,539 
REMWAIIG: hsascaie nse acins a 448,000 79,968 2,353,000 456,051 
Siak, scrap and reclaimed 1,838,837 35,534 18,417,347 359,002 
MAIS. “a suisse 89,979,285 $16.679,877 1,106,692,114 $208,495,700 
RMCIO. eucuisaemas dutiable 1,115,232 $599,458 10,023,984 $5,019,308 
MANUFACTURED—Diutiable 
arg Se ree eee 14,965 $5,554 58,669 $31,444 
rien shies Wiens ae 299 2,708 3,586 48,830 
Otke A rubber manutactures ...... i (oh) C) Sea 1,895,795 
| ere ere ee 15,264 $177,472 62,255 $1,976,069 
EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 
RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
CENGe SADIE! .60.s:0:0%5-6- 5,855,475 $1,190,510 69,017,855 $14,561,100 
EP OES ree 7,834 2,582 231,698 104,713 
Gutta percha, rubber sub- 
stitutes, and scrap..... 15,195 2,286 90,808 8,884 
Rubber manufactures....  ...... SEIS egies 606,431 
Totals ...<0000e+ 5,878,504 $1,283,596 69,340,361 $15,281,128 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 
MANUFACTURED 
Reclaimed ..... AE 1,859,869 $130,787 23,790,254 $1,666,706 
Scrap Bid SGA. <s050%) ss 5,560,876 220,024 45,824,505 2,111,545 
Rubberized automobile 
PIO rviyn art siks aie sq. yd. 89,057 46,487 1,738,404 894,030 
Other rubberized piece goods 
and hospital sheeting 
sq. “yd 79,493 38,794 1,452,337 652,618 
Footwear 
1 See ye pairs 184,587 359,203 1,176,537 2,514,094 
Shoes ..... socespaws 4265137 474,554 2,735,276 2,806,494 
Canvas shoes with rub 
if SOIGSs 45.05% fairs 490,801 359,077 6,582,627 4,405,513 
IEE. acne sa's doz. pairs 16.077 35,040 119,696 340,678 
FIGEIB.  ces.s-« doz. pairs 123,648 84,224 1,268,191 905,166 
Water bottles and fountain 
syringes ...... number 64,466 44,263 374,683 253,688 
IDUES: 650305 doz. pairs 10,495 29,119 102,827 267,396 
Other druggists’ sundries  ...... CF ree eee 350,266 
OCT gross 75,455 89,998 659,553 705.023 
SIGE A HB ccs sckees ~ Seine Moe ll hkswewons 167,742 
Bathing caps........ doz. 6,604 10,653 173,511 371,450 
Lo Se ere 40,407 20,577 403,118 214,995 
cc casehesitenewns 42,730 26,637 483,499 309,835 
Hard rubber goods 
Electrical goods...... 141,470 18,565 1,802,997 234,118 
MOUNET HOOMB iis e okies “wine cas cc i ee 377,170 
Tires 
Truck and bus casings, 
6 inches and over 
number 26,676 545,325 236,132 6,351,059 
Other automobile cas- 
Oe eR number 196,368 1,990,945 2,155,505 22,398,082 
Tubes, auto....number 151.772 254,422 1,625,020 2,917,866 
Other casings and tubes 
number 30,534 140,210 177,314 527,363 

Solid tires for automo- 

biles and motor trucks 

number 2,946 73,823 38,142 1,120,219 
Other solid tires..... 124,501 24,011 1,419,287 60,280 
tt UONOGRSUEEES: occa-s5s. shades Te -<teewees 1,448,456 
Rubber and friction tape. 99,650 32,086 1,405,344 412,659 
BEING sui ceak be sane s 75.717 251,949 4,786,363 2,972,752 
EON isi) sore 2 acces 815,625 264,942 7,804,943 2,599,179 
SEM 5 sc00's sy Baasnieice 4's 216,499 105,317 2,210,583 1,012,085 
0 ere 153,223 148,878 1,425,874 1,444,645 
Other rubber manufactures ...... 226,057 eee 2,758,872 
AMO Ccadchawas:  awetnn $6.248;564 nce cues $65,372,044 


*Liquid latex included. 


Crude Rubber Imports by Customs Districts 
Eleven Months Ended 


*November, 1929 





*November, 1929 
i A— ~‘ 
Value Pounds Value 
ea pecs 2,000 $400 
$465,469 36,703,482 6,887,345 
16,292,882 988,962,854 189,842,650 
205,636 8,295.723 1,573,143 
plates eek 2,240 583 
541,736 20,644.544 3,793,767 
576,210 63,311,224 12,245,846 
27,286 1,540,118 314,679 
4,524 179,264 33,738 
eoaeeae 33,415 6,825 
Nee 144,164 29,914 
261,233 42,684,742 7,796,741 
welts 3,577,960 731,860 


17,148 


3,430 





———= 
Pounds 
RRRIREINIES Giensuewiealers4ae tetas 
Massachusetts ......0¢. 2,634,088 
cS! ae 87,043,440 
Philadelphia ......00s0s0% 1,111,620 
Se Sacer 
NID oo 55 <5) waco 6 5 2,981,885 
RN IOS 5. aoe + 0:0 6040s 3,104,871 
San Prancisco «2... 000.6 153,180 
a 6 ask 66 wiadince 8: 22,496 
WaSHINSION 2. cccceccces ve uie eos 
DE cctccsecanasese | Awseuas 
MIRE ia Sela pve rsc0 808 8 1,287,257 
MRNAS, (ao 'n 9.0''5'0-5'G alee eiaee 
MRO Sicccccuersecrees csnares 
Ji ol) Scr ee ee te 





*Including latex, 


dry rubber content. 


98,338,747 $18,374,976 1,166,098,878 $223,260,921 


*After April 


29, 1915, 
vehicles, parts, and accessories were exempt from duty until April 30, 1926, 
inclusive, and rubber tires and tubes until April 11, 
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United Kingdom Statistics 

































12, 1927, 














IMPORTS 
Eleven Months Ended 
November, 1929 November, 1929 
UN MANUFACTURED aan = 
Crude Rubber Pounds Value Pounds Value 
rom— 
Straits Settlements..... --19,403,200 £732,335 174,404,100 £7,513,431 
Federated Malay States... 6,807,700 251,982 68,468,100 2,986,657 
DE a aor 974,200 35,835 10,537,600 463,796 
Ceylen and Dependencies.. 3,760,200 136,051 37,408,900 1,643,771 
Other Dutch possessions in 
THOIAN WEBS s 5.05 6's.4:0: 510 2,520,800 94,695 23,983,400 1,066,381 
Dutch East Indies (except 
other Dutch possessions in 
Indian Seas) > 2,800,500 102,361 30,312,100 1,331,147 
Other countries in East In- 
dies and Pacific not else- 
where specified......... 541,200 19,363 2,704,400 115,818 
er Gee OLE AR racine 870,400 34,404 7,235,600 318,404 
South and Central America 
oe | ee ee ‘ F 123,400 5,426 
est Africa ; 
French West Africa.... 45,500 1,512 176,200 5,788 
Cen URE oc re 47,500 1,648 367,200 16,173 
Other parts of West Africa 222,500 8,572 1,917,400 79,545 
East Africa, including Mada- 
RRR rere 72,400 2,620 841,000 36,157 
Other countries.......... 514,100 21,384 2,167,700 94,797 
Totals vecceceese cess 38,580,200 -£1,442,762 360,647,100 £15,677,291 
Gutta percha and balata. 449,600 36,709 3,709,800 297,355 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 853,900 8,880 10,226,300 122,674 
Rubber substitutes.......... 1,200 34 83,100 2,100 
Totals .............-39,884,900 £1,488,385 374,666,300 £16,099,420 
MANUFACTURED 
*+tTires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
OIRGG CCOUEYE csc socceck ceicies EIA Se OF  eGdas £417,365 
ERBEE NUDEBsiccascccses  seesiee Ch er 77,810 
IR ce eetcawles  “earkiane ieee 86,746 
Boots and shoes....doz. pairs 56,632 144,363 991,450 1,556,501 
Other rubber manufactures.. ...... pL |) rer 1,904,513 
UMMM aGinca aa: 60 eke». Greece RSIS MOG lst wees £4,042,935 
EXPORTS 
UN MANUFACTURED 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 2,396,100 £19,209 31,533,800 £239,614 
Rubber substitutes.......... 37,000 959 801,600 
EMMIS ssicais a0 eee 2,433,100 £20,168 32,335,400 £256,438 
MANUFACTURED 
iTires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
Outer cOVErs.... 6560683 £327,983 £3,230,832 
Inner tubes... n 501,799 
oN ee eee c 16,938 148,694 
Boots and shoes... .doz. pairs 46,833 508,335 
Other rubber manufactures. . ye 2,646,221 
UNI 4 ca aoe Aen ce amesn COT Bae eens £7,035,881 
EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude Rubber 
To— 
WO ga Tanccxd Dae Sak egies 602,600 £23,011 7,844,200 £341,933 
Sweden, Norway, and Der 
Pee acs Fra oe aa ee 313,400 16,791 2,113,100 107.699 
GUEOONE one ce cwese eres 1,981,000 78,877 30,083,500 1,294,713 
RMR ea Garros secre - 826,700 49,012 9,095,800 415,673 
France ...ccccecsccccces 2,514,900 113,210 36,502,800 1,661,892 
MIRE Ga ota eC aaisiaw acrcek 65,300 3,172 912,400 3,043 
ME tora'e pale asuid-oe.4v6.4-deie 495,900 21,394 7,927,500 370,438 
Other European countries. 367,500 27,936 6,011,300 291,968 
Re SUMOSs ccsccssceee 1,501,300 60,188 10,824,200 445,352 
EES ee 76,800 3,100 80,900 3,295 
Other countries.......... 199,700 12.250 2,313,300 120,694 
MER 45a nis ckR eats 9, 145, 100 £399, 941 113,709,000 £5,096,700 
Gutta percha and balata..... 17,200 1.752 734,800 56,831 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 52,100 1,008 209,700 3,642 
RGNDEF SUNStitUtes...c6ccccs | tkeewe 1 4,500 105 
| ee 9,214,400 £402,702 114,658,000 £5,157,278 
MANUFACTURED 
*tTires and tubes 
ME OOUNNER ise ksces, . aasacke oS cre £58,391 
a ee DEP, sy Senda 12,750 
OME EE éccscenaeeen | warcteun SW Slee 1,068 
Boots and shoes... .doz. — 944 3,103 14,492 32,369 
Other rubber manufactures... ...... | ae 89,109 
ME Cites erate . saeaee F 16, Le £193,687 


tires and tubes imported with complete vehicles 
or chassis, or fitted to wheels imported separately, are included under com- 
plete vehicles or parts. 


{Motor cars, motorcycles, parts, and accessories, liable to duty from Sept. 
92 


until Aug. 1, 1924, inclusive, 


tTires and tubes included prior to April 12, 


and after Tu 


1927. 


ly 1, 1925. Commercial 


1927, inclusive. 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Reported Jan. 11, 


by Importers 


Plantations Dec. 30. By ‘‘Forresbank,” Far East. 


General Rubber Co 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., 


1,140 Jan. 1. By 
General Rubber Co 


Cases 
Dec. 14. By “Dardanus,’’ Far East. 
Be err Terr 
Chas, T. Wilson Co., Inc 
CG a ae By C Jan. 2. By 
yenera ubber Co 5,0: pees P a 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., ig me nage 
Dec. 16. By Chas, 
General Rubber 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., 
Dec. 17. By 
General Rubber Co f 1 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., came : Chas. T. 
Dec. 18. By “Greystoke Castle,’’ Far 
General Rubber Co 
Muehlstein & Co., 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., . G H. 
Dec. 20. By ‘‘Mahseer,”’ Chas. 
General Rubber C 7 Jan. 6. 
{. Muehlstein & Co. General Rubber Co 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., H. Muehlstein & Co., 
Dec. 20. By “Wray Castle,” Chas. T. Wilson Co., 
oe Rub " e 3,383 Jan. 7. By “Pres. 
H. Muehlstein & C 4 
nec = General Rubber Co 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc....... Adolph Hirsch & Co., 
Dec. 21. By “Breedyk,” Far East. H. 
ee al Rubber Co... 56 Chas. T. 


“Imperial Prince,” 


““Madoera,” 


hs R General 

“Silverhazel,’ 

H. Muehlstein & Co., 
Wilson Co., 


Rubber Co 


General 


T. Wilson Co., 


Wilson Co., 


H. Muehlstei ° & Co., ¥ 5 Jan. 8. By “American Banker,” London. 
T. Wilson Co., Inc 

Jan. 9. By “City of Carlisle,” Far East. 
Be 


ies T. Wilson Co., - 
Dec. 24. By “Pres. Johnson,” Far East 
ee Se 6 
H. Muehlstein & Co., 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., 
Dec. 26. By “Javanese Prince,”’ 
General Rubber Co 
H. Muehlstein & Co., : General Rubber Co 
Chas, T. Wilson Co c a3 H. Muehlstein & Co., 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., 


Chas. 


General Rubber 
H. Muehlstein & Co., 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., 


*E. stimated. Jan. 10. By ‘“Steelmaker,’’ London. 13. By 


at Los Angeles Chas. T. Wilson Co., 


“Silverlarch,”’ 


“*Minnetonka, 


30 
ee eo ere 5 
T. Wilson Co., Inc 6 H 


ih ” > < 
Jan. 3. By “Garoet,’’ Far East. Jan. 14. 


Jan. 6. By “City of Lincoln,” Far East. 


Adolph Hirsch & Co., Inc 
Muehlstein & Co., Inc 


By “Silverash,” 
Monroe,” 


Muehlstein & Co., Inc 


Jan 10. By “Montgomery City,’’ Far East. 


India Rubber World 


CASES 

By “British Prince,” Far East. 
General Rubber Co 
Adolph Hirsch & Co., 
i, Miuehisteinay 100., UNC.. 2.0 <cce scene 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc 

Jan. 11. By ‘‘Mahsud,” Far 
General Rubber Co 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., 

Jan. 13. By “Sembilan,’”’ Far 
General Rubber Co 
H, Muehlstein & Co., Inc 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc 
Jan. 14. By “Bowes Castle,’’ Far 
Ce Be 2 CO 6 are 
. Muehlstein & Co., 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., 
By “City of Perth,” 
H. Muehlstein & Co., 

Jan, 14. By “Scythia,” London. 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc 


East. 


East. 
Far East. 


” Far East. 


Guayule 


i . By ‘Mundo,” 
Continental Rubber Co. of 
Jan. 10. By ‘“Panuco,” 
Continental Rubber Co. of 
Jan. 11. By ‘Oriente,’ Mexico 
Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y 


Rubber Latex 


Dec. 17. By 
General Rubber Co 

Dec. 18. By “‘Greystoke Castle, 
General Rubber 

Jan. 6. By “Silverash,”’ Far East. 
General Rubber Co 

Jan. 10. By “Mortgomery City,”’ 
General Rubber Co 


Mexico. 
ry 


Far East. 


Far East. 


“Silverhazel,” Far East. 
gals. 78,538 


” Far East. 
gals. 34,568 


- 64,988 


. 65,817 


Paras and Caucho 


Dec. 26. By ‘‘Tintoretto,” South America. 
aera) FRAY 550 sass 60 00s aoesnsnnes 
“Pancras,” South America. 


Jan. J 
General Rubber Co 








British Malaya 
RUBBER EXPORTS 


An officiz al cable from Singapore to the Mz “a Information Agency, Malaya 
House, 57 Charing Cross, "London, S. » England, states that the amount 
of rubber exported from’ British Malava ie December, 1929, totaled 48,513 
tons as compared with 46,279 tons in November last and 66,763 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1928, The amount of rubber imported was 13,451 
tons of which 10,176 tons were declared as wet rubber. The following are 
comparative statistics: 

1929 
———————-~-————- 
Gross 
Exports Imports 
Tons Tons 
52,546* 
47,926 
49,448 
49,816 
43,960 
40,398 
46.454 


September 
October 
Novem! 
De ml 


September inclusive, excludes latex 1,789 


313 tons. 

tons. 

latex 445 tons. 
ires represent the totals compi iled from declarations received 
uy of the month for expor and impcrt to all parts 
Malaya ard not necessarily the seal pattie, shipped or landed 
month. 
DISTRIBUTION 


lowing is a c may arative return of distribution of shipments during 
of Novem! and December, 1929: 


November, 


The foll 
the months 


1929 December, 1929 


NS 


United Kingdom 
United States . 
Continent I 
British Possessions 
Japan 

Other foreign countries 


WVINIS UNG. 
Sf 


NABUWS 
ms Be mt ST ee 


48,513 


Foreign 


World Rubber Absorption 
Long Tons 
Calendar Years an Months’ Running Totals, 1929 
1923 Fd 


437,000 497,889 
48,504 7 


et 
peeery june October 


493,238 488,073 482,036 
63,739 66,799 67,289 


Consumption 
United States 
United Kingdom 

Net Imports 
Australia 
Belgium 
Canada 
France 
Germany 


373,000 
44,800 


Other reported 


Other estimated *11,000 


*11,000 


799,1 101 
497,889 
301,212 


*10, 820 
681,065 
437,000 
244,065 


803, 437 
488,073 
31 5.364 


798,499 
482,036 
316,463 


802,126 
493,238 
308,888 


Grand total 
Minu§ United States 37 x 
Total foreign ...... 22 20,866 


*Provisional figure. 
Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


World Rubber Production—Net Exports 


Long Tons—19 29 

Sept. jc Nov. Dec. 
53,484 48,513 
12,392 13,451 
35,062 
8,683 


ne Total 
British Malaya 19238 
409,509 
149,787 





Avg. 
50,441 
15; 469 


34 972 


July 
Gross exports... 46,454 
Imports 15,071 
WM s.ossetasss wae 41,092 
Ceylon 
India ar nd Burma.. 

Sarawak .. skies 930 
B. N. Borneo. é 6 *600 
Siam 4,813 2 1 5 320 
Tava and Madura. 2 ob we 
Sumatra E. Coast. 

Other N. E. Indies 2 7 5 ( oaks 
French Indo-China f 555 54: 755 s 966 
Amazor Valley... 5 5 1,674 
Other America.... e 46 saith actaeve 
Mexican Guayule.. ’ 190 100 
Afri ) 285 K er roa 


653,833 70,717 68,637 


* Estimated. i 
Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 











